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PRECISION ... 50th Of Skill and experience / 


Flying a modern jet with its mighty power. lightning speed and high maneuverability is no 
job for a layman! Such precision flying requires a skilled hand and hundreds of hours of experi- 
ence. But the skill and experience go deeper! Today's jet aircraft require precision parts— like 
bearings—to stand tremendous speeds and high temperatures. yy Bower aircraft bearings 

first choice of leading jet engine manufacturers—are built to stand turbine speeds as high as 
15.000 RPM and temperatures as high as 600° F. with a minimum of lubrication. Bower's 
many years’ experience, matchless skill and consistent emphasis on quality give the aireraft 


industry bearings held to tolerances measured in millionths of an inch. yy An experienced Bower 


engineer will be clad to show you how Bower bearings can improve your product's performance 


whatever it may be. Get in touch with Bower soon. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY DETROIT P MICHIGAN 


BOWER 


RO.LLE R BEARIN G S&S 


A COMPLETE LINE OF TAPERED, STRAIGHT 
AND JOURNAL ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


j 


Cross-country counter — showcase of free enterprise 


Free choice in a free market—that’s 
what “just looking” means to more 
than 20 million Americans shopping 
in the nation’s department stores 
every weekday. The department 
store shapes its existence around you, 
the customer—you with your love of 
home and family, your desire to be 
well-dressed, your enthusiasm for 
travel, sports, social life. 


Today’s popular retail merchant, 
with an alert eye to competition, ap- 
Plies experience, judgment and 
imagination to the selection and 
development of more and more qual- 
ity merchandise. He presents it in 
attractive displays and timely pro- 


motions. He watches trends in taste. 
He studies changing patterns in liv- 
ing. He continually improves the 
appearance, comfort and efficiency 
of his store. His goal—a growing 
share in a mounting $15 billion an- 
nual sales volume, won through 
your confidence in the integrity of 
his firm name. 


At this moment, your favorite de- 
partment stores are entering into 
exciting new areas of progress and 


service: simplified selling and inten- 
sive consumer research; prepackag- 
ing; specialized personnel training; 
functional suburban branches; en- 
gineering techniques applied to 
stock-taking and record-keeping. 


With an unlimited variety of goods 
from many lands placed before them, 
thanks to the individual initiative of 
our nation’s retailers, the American 
people enjoy a freedom of choice 
unmatched throughout the world. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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In just a little while, all America will be sitting down 
to its Thanksgiving dinner. 


There will be grandpa and grandma and mother 
and father and the kids. A big, golden-brown turkey 
with all the fixin’s. And words of gratitude for the 
many blessings the year has brought. 


At Thanksgiving, as on so many other occasions, 
it’s the telephone that brings the family together. It 
carries the welcome invitation to “come to dinner” and 
helps to get everything arranged. 


Someone, somewhere—close to home or far away- 
would enjoy hearing your voice by telephone today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 
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To add the ingredients of 
success always depend on 


ENJAY 


Petroleum Chemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 





Space-Saver Desk 
for interviews 


é Triple-Duty Counter 














Posture Chairs for 
Every Office Job 


I BUSINESS today time is the 


critical factor. Never before 
in the history of American busi- 
ness has the handling of detail 
been so important a problem. 

In the process of organizing 
and handling this multiplicity of 
detail there are consequential 
savings to be made. Efficiency 
here makes for economy. The 
savings from economy go entire- 
ly and directly to profits—a 


“8 Time-Saving 
% Secretarial Desk 
= —10 Styles 


| Step-Saving 
ireproof Desk 
for Cashier 


Correct Seating Fatigue-Reducer 
—27 Models 


small percentage, perhaps, of 
sales, but often a considerable 
percentage of profits. 

But even more important, 
the efficient use of these tools 
does two things: It makes pos- 
sible an orderly flow of informa- 
tion essential to management in 
meeting the changing problems 
of our times and frees more time 


of management to manage. 


Since 1899 Shaw-Walker has 


Time-Saving 
Work-Organizer Desk 


been originating and perfectin 
these profit tools of manageg, 
ment: the organized desk; th 
posture chair that prevents 4:3 
fatigue; “‘time-engineered” filing 
cabinets, payroll equipment 
and devices to facilitate record: 
ing, filing and finding of records 
Fire-Files that make record 
secure and protect them from 
fire. Everything for the office 


cept machines, over 4,000 item 








ime-, Spacy 











Step Saving 
for Accounty 











-Saving 
‘ganizer Desk 


WORK-ORGANIZER DESKS 
—76 MODELS 


No center drawer. Pins, Top always clear for 
clips, etc., here. De job at hand. No clutter. 
/ Telephone in drawer, me A Three “in-drawer” letter 
handy. No stretching. f baskets. 
te / ¥ 6 — 
Four compartments for car Vi Private correspondence 
stationery. , drawer. 
perfecting Wastebasket in drawer. - New low height (29”) 
“HE BOOK “ = Convenient— saves time, speeds writing, reach- 
f manage. LET, TIME AND OFFICE WORK floor space. ing, vending. 
packed with ideas for stretching office : 
desk; th é«. A wealth of information on “‘time- 
mgineered” office systems a es 
vents GE ee ems and equipment. CORRECT SEATING CHAIRS—27 MODELS Convex-curve back 
0 pages! Many color illustrations! Write support ... lets spine relax 
ored filing oday on business letterhead to: Shaw- without slumping. 
quipment alker, Muskegon 16, Michigan. Revolutionary chair-arm Mai Revolutionary form-fitting 
design permits free move- li crossrail relieves harmful 


ate record: 
refreshing relaxation. 


ment and provides ~\! (| pressure on coccyx. 


Correct height and proper 


§, 
of records a Slope of seat compels user ( ‘ tension assure leg comfort, 
ilt Like a to slide back and sit in a ch ; 2 freedom from pressure 


healthful, relaxed position. on popliteal arteries. 


hem from§//fi 

e office ex : 

000 items. & HAW- ALKE Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 

| ite = Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan—Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 


ee 


-e record: Ae Skyscraper 











BLINDED BY TEAR GAS but still shooting, a as Sgt. Friday, stars in this true-to-life series 
killer, twice-escaped from prison, staggers out based on actual police cases. With “Badge 714” 
of a Los Angeles bungalow into the arms of began a race against time in which millions of dol- 
Sergeant Friday and his partner. Jack Webb, lars are involved. Air Express helps NBC win it. 





“DRAGNET!” 


How the top detective drama of all TV networks 
is also seen locally in 152 markets as “Badge 714” 


Continuing its highly successful run as the leading program on the NBC-TV Network, 
“Dragnet” has proved so popular that, in addition, it is being re-run throughout the coun- 
try as “Badge 714.” This local syndication schedule is made possible only by Air Express. 


Sl 
' KHQ-TV, SPOKANE 
“ —$8.55 less* 


POLICE FILEs provide the material that 
keeps about 65 million Jack Webb fans 
glued to their TV sets each week. A 
ge percentage of them see him under 
syndicated (locally sponsored) title 
Badge 714.” Schedules to the 152 syn- 
icated markets are rigid. Air Express 
ts the film there on time. 


 ™_= 


KXLF-TV, BUTTE 
—$4.87 less* 


.A MapMAN tried to blow up the Los 
Angeles City Hall. Jack Webb made it 
into his first NBC “Dragnet” show. 
it’s making history again as 
“Badge 714,’ the hottest syndication 
property in the industry. “Air Express 
Makes our syndicated operations pos- 
Mile,” says NBC’s Frank Lepore, head 
‘ft Film and Kinescope Operations. 


WHO-TV, DES MOINES 
—$3.47 less* 


JACK WEBB INSISTS that sets be built 
to duplicate Los Angeles Police Head- 
quarters, to the very door knobs! It is 
this passion for realism which attracts 
audiences for “Badge 714” worth mil- 
lions of dollars to sponsors. NBC can’t 
afford to have film arrive late, and so 
it is shipped regularly by Air Express. 


f 


WLWA-TV, ATLANTA 
—29¢ less* 


THEY CALL It “BICYCLING.” Every 
week, NBC Film Exchanges in New 
York and Hollywood have 4,000 film 
or kinescope programs in circulation to 
and from stations. This method, called 
bicycling, saves thousands of dollars 
in film and shipping costs. It is only 
possible by Air Express, with its abili- 
ty to pinpoint shipments. 


G 
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KFEL-TV, DENVE 
-$5.51 less* 


FROM BIG CITIES and small towns, peo- 
ple write in to ask whether Sgt. Friday 
isn’t an actual member of the Los An- 
geles Police. Many television stations 
are in cities with no airline connec- 
tions, but Air Express connects through 
Railway Express. “Badge 714” films 
get there on schedule, just the same! 


see ERE 


KSD-TV, ST. LOUIS 
—63¢ less* 


HUMAN ERROR does occur. One film 
arrived in Springfield, Missouri, ad- 
dressed to Station WICS. The Air Ex- 
press Agent wired NBC, “No WICS 
in city. Please advise.” The film was 
trans-shipped to Springfield, Illinois 
(where there is a WICS) and arrived 
in time! Alert agents protect against 
error or changing circumstance. 


nn. AirExpress & 


U.S. Scheduled Airlines...call Air Express... division of Railway Express Agency. 


*Less than any other air service (from N. Y.) that includes door-to-door pickup and delivery. “These are examples of what we 
save on 87% of our air shipments by using Air Express. With 97,000 NBC shipments a year, the figure is impressive. The one 
thing that impresses us more is Air Express service.”—F rank C. Lepore, Mgr., Film and Kinescope Operations and Services. 

















To get the most out of photocopying, it 
is important to choose equipment to fit 
your particular needs. The complete 
Remington Rand photocopying line 
offers a wide choice of printing and 
processing units, each offering specific 
features and advantages. You have a 
choice between a single combined unit 
or separate exposing and printing 
machines...a rotary printer or flat- 
bed printer ... whichever will perform 
best for you. 

Remington Rand photocopy equip- 
ment is precision engineered for simple, 
fast and trouble-free operation. Any 
convenient desk or table top serves as 
a work area. Compact and lightweight, 
it requires no darkroom... plugs into 
standard electrical outlets. 


EXCLUSIVE! New...Colored Transcopy Paper 


NOW ...you can process Transcopy prints on 
blue, green, yellow, buff, pink or white paper... 
alternately or consecutively, without changing 
solutions. Colored Transcopy Papers are pro- 
cessed right along with the black on white prints 
with the same speed and accuracy. Unlimited ad- 
vantages... instant identification through color. 
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IN PHOTOCOPYING YOU WANT 
vy ECONOMY 
= y SPEED 
vy ACCURACY 


with Femington. Feaned. W'S ASSURED! 





ROTOFLO. Model G4—Compact, port- 
able, lightweight! 1442” throat. 





PORTAGRAPH. Model Nos. G10.3 & 
G11.3—Copies books, bound records, 
flat sheets up to 24” wide. Flat-bed 
printer, 





TRANSCOPY. Model Nos. G5 & G6 — 
Sharp, clear prints up to 1412” wide— 
both sides at once. Rotary processor. 





TRANSCOPY DUPLEX. Model Nos. G7 
& G&8—A combination rotary type 
printer-processor. Compact, accurate, 
fast! 9” and 1442” throat. 


Remington. Frand. 


Room 2163, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please see that | have information on: 
(0 P385 Rotoflo Printer 

CJ P334 Portagraph and Transcopy 

() P344 Transcopy Duplex 

(J Colored Transcopy Papers 


Name & Title 





Firm 





Address 





City State 
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Oh, Those Paraphernal 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, The Paraphernaj 
That Goes With Rank (BW—Q 
16°54,p66), is a wonderful oy 
and shows real imagination. [jj 
needed to be written. This prob 
lem of . . . psychological incon 
is fascinating, and one which fing 
its way into every business whethe 
big or small. Many times th 
psychological benefits are far mor 
rewarding than the financial jp 
crease and added responsibility tha 
goes with new rank. 

Civilian industry might do wel 
to borrow some of the practic 
of the military services where 4 
most every act is rewarded with 
some kind of badge of merit. Ever 
the lowly private, outranked by 
everyone, is entitled to special re 
spect when he wears combat rib 
bons testifying to his heroism and 
bravery. 

We can do a lot more with 
service above and beyond the cal 
to duty in business combat! 

Monroe B. ScuariF 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

... While [this] article has some. 
what of a whimsical touch, you 
can be assured this is a real and 
everyday problem that businesses 
have to face.... 

Many large concerns have suc 
cessfully solved this problem, and 
at the same time “passed the buck” 
for the blame, by using an outsider 
who is familiar with space eng- 
neering and proper equipment. 
After a complete survey has been 
made and the management takes 
the recommendation [and] makes 
final decisions, they can always say 
that this is what their expert has 
advised... . 

I am looking forward to your 
future articles on engineering o 
the humane side of business. 

BEN T. SCHIEK 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. OF 

CHICAGO 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

No perquisites may be 
withdrawn from your editors be 
cause of their overlooking the fact 
that “paraphernalia” is grammatt 
cally a plural noun. But anyone 
pernickety enough to fuss about 
“The Paraphernalia That Goes 
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When 


fire struck... 


why weren't 
both plants 


NET 
LOSSES? 



























While fireboats waited for rising tide to battle the blaze 
with salt water, flames destroyed the two-block long West 
Coast fish cannery shown in the top picture. The fire, fed 
by fish oil, caused an estimated $300,000 loss. 


At the Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Gloucester, Mass., 
fire broke out in a closet of the “fish house” section of one 
of the buildings—at 12:30 A. M.! But by the time firemen 
arrived, the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System had it 
under control. Only the interior of the closet was damaged ! 
You may not be in the fish packing business. But fire can 
strike any plant, at any time. 






GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 






Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 











Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever and 
whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic certainty. 
76 years experience proves this. And now, with the new 
Grinnell Automatic Spray Sprinklers, you get even greater 
protection against fire. Less water puts out more fire. 


The time to act on Grinnell Protection is now . . . before fire 
burns you out. Remember, a Grinnell Sprinkler System 
often pays for itself in a few years through reductions in 
insurance premiums. So, if you have fire insurance, you're 
probably paying for Grinnell Fire Protection anyway .. . 
why not have it? For complete details, mail coupon. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
265 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Please send me your new illustrated booklet, “Grinnell 
Automatic Spray Sprinklers”. 
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With Rank” may well feel that 
such a solecism is worth mention- 
ing. 

WILLIAM NEWBERRY 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Changing Ward's 


Dear Sir: 

Your story, The Man Who 
Wants Montgomery Ward [BW— 
Oct.2’54,p172], must have been as 
welcome to many of Ward’s other 
49,999 stockholders as it was to 
me. . . This pretender to the 
throne (Louis E. Wolfson) hadn't 
hitherto been adequately described. 
It appears that he hopes to extend 
to stockholders those freedoms and 
rights they’ve been accustomed to 
as citizens of the U.S. It’s en- 
couraging to see the two-party sys- 
tem developing in a few large cor- 
porations. 

What prevents unpacking the 
Ward supreme court in the same 
way it was packed? Can't the 
structure of the board be changed 
by stockholder referendum with a 
simple majority? .. . 

As regards Wolfson’s program 
upon accession to the throne, some 
of the top agenda seems obvious. 

(1) Refurbish, relocate, and 
extend the properties. Ward is 
weakest in the South and the sub- 
urbs, where population . . . will 
continue to migrate. The recent 
We work so closely with customers that some consider Safeway program might serve as 
a pattern... . (2) Return to the 
basic objective . . . to sell more 

. of better . . . for less. ... 
(3) Customer relations have been 
engineering departments assures the right motor for put on top of everyone’s work- 
your product. basket at Ward’s for years, and 
; rightly so. It remains to extend 
This can mean improved product appearance, reduced this policy to employees and stock- 


igh t dl holders. . . . I think warmer co- 
weig t, greater compac ness an ower costs. operation should become a goal. 


Employees discourage easily when 
THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY ° KENT, OHIO their ideas are unwelcome—even 
more so than through lack of re- 
tirement or profit participation 
plans. Everyone likes to be ona 


e heads-up team. (4) It’s a cliche 

of retailing that merchandising 

i, Elecluc makes the profit that operating 
2 nb conserves and accounting reports. 

IAL APPLICATI The only bank with a store front 

FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS is in the process of proving that 

you can’t successfully alter this 


sequence, so it needs extensive 
renovation. 























our facilities a part of their own operations. 


Close cooperation of our staff with your purchasing and 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — 
Division of Sangamo Company Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 





P. S. BARROWS 





DEL MAR, CALIF. 


Biggest Crawler 


Dear Sir: 
Aircraft de-icing Gear motor for Radar voltage regulator ._ . . The article under New 
pump motor. slow-speed drive. gear motor. Products [BW—Sep. 1 8°54,p56], 
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Why quiet 








always makes a grand entrance! 





The Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Ceil- 
ing in the attractive lobby 
of the American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary 
Corp. building in New 
Orleans, La., is a major 
reason for the quiet com- 
fort that surrounds every 
visitor. 


Theodore L. Perrier 
Architect— New Orleans, La. 


Johns-Manville 
FIBRETONE ACOUSTICAL TILES 


mgs distracting noise is 
so harmful to efficiency in 
any activity, practically all new 
building specifications include 
acoustical ceilings for sound ab- 
sorption. However, just because 
your present building was con- 
structed before sound control 
became an established science, 
there is no reason for you to be 
handicapped by noise. You can 
have a Johns-Manville Fibretone* 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly in- 
stalled over your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville Fibretone 


offers an acoustical ceiling which 
is highly efficient yet modest in 


Steen 





cost. It consists of 12” square 
panels of sound-absorbing mate- 
rials in which hundreds of small 
holes have been drilled. These 
holes act as “‘noise-traps” where 
sound energy is dissipated. Fibre- 
tone is predecorated, can be 
painted and repainted, and is 
available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 


For a complete survey by a J-M 
acoustical expert, or for a free 
book entitled “Sound Control,” 
write Johns-Manville, Box 158, 
Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. seg. v. s. pat. of. 


Johns-Manville 


























Fibretone Tiles are easily installed over 
new or existing construction. Hundreds of 
small holes drilled into the sound absorb- 
ent panels increase acoustical efficiency. 

















40 years of leadership 
in the manufacture of 
acoustical materials 


JVI 

























































































Patapar 27-21T— 
NO “crawl” 


Patapar 27-21T 
STOPS GREASE "CRAWL" 





Conventional grease-resisting 
paper. Note “crawling” 


OIL DROP TEST PROVES IT! 


If grease, fats or oils are a problem in 
the packaging of your product, Patapar 
27-21T may be your answer. This 27- 
21T is a “Quilon” treated light-weight 
type of Patapar Vegetable Parchment. 
It is so grease-proof that drops of oil 
placed on it remain on the surface in 
little globules. They do not spread or 
seep through. There is no “crawl,” no 
staining. On conventional grease-resis- 
ting papers, oil drops spread quickly 
and crawl around edges of the paper 
leaving messy stains. Patapar 27-21T 
assures a clean, protective package. 


WET-STRENGTH, too 


Patapar is famous for high wet- 
strength. You can soak it for hours 
and hours — even boil it — but Patapar 
still stays strong. 


comanet HMENT H 
SON PARC 

a R COMPANY 
Bristol, Pennsylvania : 


: : 
: H 
H West Coast age cisco 7 3 
8 . San Frane™ $ 
H 340 Bryant Street, © Chicago H 
‘ offices: New York, : 
’ sales ffi cis 
Ee 


Patapar is produced in hundreds of 
different types to meet all sorts of 
exacting requirements. 


FILLS MANY NEEDS FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


A few of its diversified uses: wrappers 
for butter, lard, margarine, ham, 
sausage, cheese, oiled machine parts, 
package inserts, milk can gaskets, mas- 
ter sheets for direct print machines, 
rubber releasing separators and 
backing sheets for pressure sensitive 
surfaces. 

Patapar is furnished in rolls or sheets, 
plain or printed with colorful designs. 


In your business perhaps there is a 
job that could be done better with 
Patapar. Tell us about it, and we'll 
send information and testing samples 
of the type Patapar we recommend. 
Write today. 


Patapar 


Vegetabie Parchment 


HI-WET STRENGTH - GREASE-RESISTING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 





which described the new Gener, 
Motors crawler tractor and th 
International Drott “‘4-in-1” trad 
tor-loader unit, stated that Gene 
Motors’ tractor was designed fy 
power while our unit was built fo, 
versatility. We agree... . 

However, the article also state 
that “each (GM and Harvester 
is headed in its own direction. Gy 
is going toward the massive ea 
moving jobs such as highway con 
struction and open pit mining. , ,| 
Harvester is going after small ¢. 
cavation jobs... .” 

; As a matter of cold fac 
our TD-24 crawler tractor is stij 
the largest and most powerfij/ 
crawler available to constructio, 
men today. General Motors’ trac. 
tor is not in production. In add 
tion, we manufacture a full lin 
of crawlers, bulldozers, scrapen 
and high-speed rubber-tired earth. 
moving units. In other words, we 
are able to offer . . . earthmoving 
equipment for any size of job, 
whether crawler tractors or rubber. 
tired units are needed. Obviously, 
with a line such as this, we are not 
merely going after the small e& 
cavating market. That is merely 
the most recent extension of ow 
complete line of earthmoving 
equipment. 





I. P. PAyne 
MANAGER OF INDUSTRIAL SALES 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Drought in Doubt 


Dear Sir: 

Re] the story, Receding Waters 
Leave Cities High, Dry [BW—Oct. 
16°54,p92]. . . . Lake Brandt, our 
water reservoir, did not go dry. 
Io be sure, it dropped to an alarn- 
ingly low level, but . . . there was 
still enough water to last until 
Nov. 7. 

Beginning Oct. 3, all industrial 
consumers made a voluntary fe 
duction of 25% . and our citi 
zens were asked to limit them 
selves to 15 gal. per person pé 
day. Our neighboring city, High 
Point, generously gave us 2-million 
gal. per day which, added to our 
conservation program, would have 
carried us to Nov. 18.... 

At no time was martial law dé 
clared or even considered. Mem 
bers of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Guard 
volunteered to read meters on Sut 
days, not daily, to help . . . keep 
track of water consumption. The 
sampled about 60% of the di 
eriets. «.., 

Your article stated that Greens 
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PERFORMANCE* 





“tt 


THE ne’ LOCKHEED 1049G 


oper Constellation 


*Equipped with wingtip fuel tanks this new Super 


Constellation transport is capable of 850 miles 


greater range . . . extending the normal flying range 


RELIABILITY to more than 4600 miles. 






The alternator-gen- 
erator drive gear box 

in military versions of 
the Super Constellation 
isa Vard designed and 
built component. 

Rigid manufacturing standards insure 
“specification” quality in all Vard built 
products. 


VARD INC 2981 E. COLORADO ST. F P : 
PASADENA 8, CALIFORNIA FIRST in mechanical drives 


ard 


Final adjustments being performed on 
alternator-generator drive installation in 
engine nacelle. 

































Wausau Story 


by WALTER BELSON 


Assistant to the President, American Trucking Associations 





Wausau’s safety director Ralph Bettin (left) and Mr. Belson at a school crossing. As a 


special reward for safety performance, Offi 


cer Bettin takes 15 Wausau youngsters to the 


National Safety Patrol Assembly in Washington, D. C., each year. 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau are 


As Mr. Belson points out—people think 
safety in Wausau. It’s part of their way of 
living. It’s also part of our way of doing 
business. Our specialty is workmen's 
compensation, and it’s no coincidence 
that in writing this insurance we’d far 
rather prevent an accident than pay for one. 
We’d rather have you give a worker 
a pay check than a claim check. 

For this purpose, Employers Mutuals 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


“good people to do business with.” 


has developed an accident prevention 
program which includes dozens of spe- 
cial safety services. By cutting accidents 
we are able to cut insurance costs for our 
policyholders. A Wausau man can show 
you how. It could well be worth your 
while to phone the nearest of our 89 
offices. Or write directly to Wausau, Wis- 
consin. Employers Mutuals handles all 
lines of fire and casualty insurance. 


TRVLUTFF spirit that helps explain why people 2 
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What is there about Wausau, 





Wisconsin, that makes it the ideal 


home for one of the world’s most Byccu’ 


important insurance companies? REEN: 
COM 
Employers Mutuals invited REEN 
a transportation executive to : 
«We 
visit its home town and find out. wel, 
6.24-i 


AUSAU has kids like any other plagget™e™ 

Wausau has its cars and trucks a 
people crossing streets and traffic problen 
just like any other active city. 

And yet last year Wausau was voted th 5US 
Safest City in America. Because of {hjp0 - 
work of our industry with safety, I wagPhoen 
interested to know how Wausau accomfitrayal 


Dear | 





plished its unusual record. hat W 
p refe 
‘ 4 — ee 


AriZ., 















eau. wisco™ iZ., 
ae buildi 

" f st city all om 
hay ve Salted Srates | fraid 


Fain un mainlain our record... 





It starts with the Wausau kids. You sefindivi 
them at every school crossing, armed with® The 
their long safety flags and real authority.Byster 
There’s even a program for bicycle safety, 
and bike traffic laws with teeth. Violaton 
attend safety lectures on Saturday mom- 
ing. Sometimes bikes are impounded. 
Every year the Junior Chamber of Con- 
merce invites all Safety Patrol member 
to a picnic as a reward for their good work. 
The Parent-Teachers Association has 
similar parties. 


ply ‘ 
popul 
betwe 


To make sure that Wausau youngsters 
will learn to grow up on the right side of p creel 
the road, Police Chief Everett Gleason has }Tuno 
started such programs as a high-schooler'’s 
driving training course. — 

The Chief points out that it’s not the 
police who made Wausau’s safety record. 
It’s the people of Wausau themselves. As 
he puts it, ““Wausau wants to be safe—and Ff} to 
it is!” That’s a wonderful spirit. It’s the 


Wausau—and that includes Employer 9} St 
Mutuals—are good folks to know. 






















oro’s “very existence” was threat- 
ined by a “complete lack of wa- 
u, r.” Obviously, such is not the 
ei . 

ideal HERBERT G. BAILEY, JR. 
S most [yecuTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


nies? REENSBORO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
' 
REENSBORO, N. C. 

° 


e We all owe thanks to Hurricane 
4 out. el, who showered blessings 
6.24-in. of them) on _ parched 
reensboro (BW—Oct.23’54,p138). 









































other plagg 
trucks ap 
fic problemipear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK has always been 
0. . . authoritative regarding 
Phoenix and Arizona in the por- 
ayal of our budding economy 
hat we dislike to take exception to 
n reference in Our water situation. 
.. But, you said, “. . . Phoenix, 
BAriz., and Midwest City . . . issued 
Muilding bans because they are 
Bifraid new residents will be with- 
but water.” 

® This reference to Phoenix is 
‘jMarthest from the truth. Since the 
nd of the war, there have been 
rected in this area about 45,000 


aS Voted th 
ause of th 
fety, I y 
Sau accon 


ee 





's. You sefindividual dwelling units. . . . 
urmed witif The city of Phoenix has ample 
authorityByater in reserve calculated to sup- 
oo ply adequately any conceivable 
dey momppoPulation or industrial increase 
nded. between now and the year 2000. 
er of Com- 


| members Lewis E. Haas 
300d work. fceNERAL MANAGER 
ation has 7 q 
PHOENIX CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


*#e*BUSINESS WEEK received 

‘@tewspaper clippings from Phoenix 
that reported Federal Housing and 
4eVeterans Administration local 

offices had halted issuance of fur- 
ther commitments to homebuilders 
‘Eplanning construction in a north- 
west Phoenix area because of al- 
leged low water pressure. Also, a 
recent issue of the Water Resources 
Review put out by the Interior De- 
‘partment said that for the whole 
oungsters pale of Arizona, the rivers and 
nt side of fcreeks for August had the highest 
eason has runoff since 1934, 





schooler’s 
; not the 
y record. 
elves. As Letters should be addressed 


— to Readers Report Editor, 
seople in f| 8USINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
mployers #) Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


now. 
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MODERN f 
MATERIALS 
BULLETIN: 


DUREZ PHENOLICS COULD 


BLOW PROFITS 
YOUR WAY 


In every field of industry, imaginative 
application of phenolic plastics creates 
new profit opportunities. Most versa- 
tile of all plastics materials, they are 
adapted to a tremendous range of en- 
gineering requirements. 

In both of these air movers, for ex- 
ample, static and dynamic balance of a 
high degree are obtained with one- 
piece moldings. Dimensional stability 
and surface smoothness of the Durez 
phenolic assures quiet operation of fan 
propeller—and sizes run up to 35” in 
diameter. Besides true balance, the 
clothes dryer blower wheel meets un- 


usual requirements of corrosion and 
moisture resistance — molded-in con- 
tours remain smooth through years of 
home laundry service. 

Whether or not you have used phe- 
nolics before, an inquiry into Durez 
developments could reveal a new way 
to add product appeal, or to make a 
process more efficient. A call to Durez 
brings 33 years of specialized phenol- 
ics’ experience to your problem. Write 
for our monthly assembly of new ideas, 
“Plastics News’. . . Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 4011 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 










MOLDING COMPOUNDS. Structur- 
al, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties in many combinations. 


PHENOLIC | 
PLASTICS 


for the new 
Competitive Era 





RESINS FORINDUSTRY. Bonding, 
casting, coating, laminating, im- 
pregnating, and shell molding 








































HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS. 


Most businesses are helped 

today by Hercules’ business 

... the production of synthetic 
resins, cellulose products, chemical 
cotton, terpene chemicals, rosin and 
rosin derivatives, chlorinated prod- 
ucts, and many other chemical proc- 
essing materials—as well as explosives. 
Through close cooperative research 
with its customers, Hercules has helped 
improve the processing or perform- 
ance of many industrial and consumer 
products. We welcome the opportu- 
nity to work with you, 


...KEEP SUBWAYS CLEAN 





ONE PAINT INAHUNDRED—Toronto’s new $50,000,000 
subway is modern in every way, including its glisten- 
ing tile walls and brightly painted ceilings. For the 
ceiling, a paint was needed that could resist high 
humidity. More than 100 were tested and a paint 
based on Hercules Parlon® (chlorinated rubber) 
selected. On all types of surfaces, interior and ex- 
terior, Parlon paints are providing outstanding service 
at lower long-term cost. 


HERO LES 





...MAKE TOYS SALEABLE 




























BEAUTIFUL BUT TOUGH—‘“‘Saucy Walker” greets ‘Mary Hartline’’, famed star of Tl 
Both dolls are members of the ever-popular Ideal Toy family. Molded with Hereu 
Hercocel® Cellulose acetate, the dolls have that combination of beauty and durabili 
that spells increased sales . . . happy childrer . satisfied parents. 


...PRODUCE BETTER CASTINGS 





FOR A WHITE HOT RECIPE—Pouring molten metal to produce castings weigh 
30 tons or more places a heavy demand on the sand. Molds and cores for steel ai 
cores for iron “stay put’’ when bonded with Truline® binder. Yet cores are e 
removed when metal has set. And Truline means cores can be baked in half the nor 
time, preventing foundry oven bottlenecks; reducing man hours per ton. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPAN 


968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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This election isn’t likely to affect business one way or the other. 


The most important thing is that business confidence should not be 
greatly disturbed by the Congressional results. In short, plans for 1955 will 
be carried out much as projected. 


The creeping rise in activity should go on for some months, at least. 


Wall Street certainly agreed with the political commentators that 
Democratic gains were less even than the off-year expectancy. 


Stock prices bounced right from the start on Wednesday (page 166). 
—o— 


Consumers’ spending ideas aren’t much altered by ballot counts unless 
the vote poses some threat to personal income. 


Thus business, with its major role in creating consumer income, holds 
its own outlook pretty much in its own hands. 


Business spending is likely to go very much as expected. 


That is, there probably will be some further reduction in outlays for 
plant expansion and modernization next year. On the other hand, there 
are evidences even now that purchases for inventory are on the rise. 


You get a clear view of business’ pre-election plans for plant and 
equipment from McGraw-Hill’s survey of spending intentions (page 30). 

Factories had budgeted about 7% less for next year. But nonmanu- 
facturing industries showed a smaller decline, so the over-all totals averaged 
out to a reduction of about 5%. 


This, of course, is subject to change. And factory outlays usually 
top the estimates if orders and shipments rise (as now seems likely). 


Inventory accumulation will largely offset lower plant expenditures. 
Manufacturers are bound to spend more for purchased parts and materials. 


They’ve been feeding off the shelf. Even now they probably are 
obliged to buy more just to keep up with this year’s reduced level of 
shipments. ,. And 1955 sales will be higher, raising inventory needs. 


This will make orders, employment, and payrolls for suppliers. 
—o 


Latest factory inventory figures are for September. That makes them 
a little stale. But they have one importance: They show where we have 
been, the easier to plot where we are going. 


Liquidation of factory inventories was at about the same rate in 
September as in earlier months. The total, at about $43-billion, had been 
washed down nearly $314-billion in a year. 


September produced one trend that bears watching: Manufacturers’ 
new orders had a higher value than shipments for the first time since the 
business decline started. And this reversed the long slide in backlogs. 


Though this was attributed by the Dept. of Commerce largely to mili- 
tary contracts, it is important to inventory policy. 
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Manufacturers’ unfilled orders, just for the record, had tumbled from a 
peak of $76-billion in the autumn of 1952 to $47.3-billion at the low this 
August. And, though the September rise of $400-million, was a drop in the 
bucket, at least it marked the first turn for the better. 


Headlines were made this week when the latest report on consumer 
credit showed a gain for the sixth consecutive month. 


Actually, though, the consumer has been acting very conservatively. 


He paid off sales credit in the first three months of the year at an 
unusually rapid rate. And, in the following six months, he contracted new 
debts at an extraordinarily slow rate by postwar standards. 


Installment debt—the most volatile part of consumer credit—expanded 
very little in September (much less than in 1952 and 1953). 


Prospective buyers were waiting for new-model automobiles. 


Time-payment paper on autos expanded by only $13-million (against a 
jump of nearly $100-million in the same month last year). The result was 
that consumers owed $61-million less on autos than a year ago. 


Installment debt doubtless will spurt in November and December 
(providing always that the new automobiles prove as mouth-watering as the 
manufacturers hope they will). 


However, it’s doubtful that total consumer credit at yearend will 
exceed last year’s record of $28.9-billion by a very wide margin. 


Even in their purchases on retail charge accounts, consumers have 
been taking it relatively easy this year. The rise in this type of debt was 
less in September than a year earlier; charge account outstandings, just 
under $2.7-billion, were $35-million less than last year. 


If the public has been cautious in consumption expenditures, the 
reverse is true in tying up future income through home purchases. 


Recordings of nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 or less (the typical home 
mortgage) have been mounting steadily this year. In August, according 
to the Home Loan Bank Board, they set a new record just over $2-billion. 


January through August saw recordings of nearly $14.3-billion. That 
was more than $1-billion ahead of the same 1953 period. 


Construction doubtless will thrive in the next few years under the 
sponsorship of the federal government. 


Housing has perhaps derived as much stimulus from federal guaran- 
tees as it is likely to get. But federal sponsorship of much greater outlays 
on other types of construction, particularly highways, apparently will be 
laid before the new Congress when it convenes. 


This Administration project has been shaping up for some time. 


Federal guarantees for public works bond issues (rather than grants 
and subsidies to state and local governments) have a good deal of attrac- 
tion for businessmen who still hope for a balanced federal budget. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 6, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


































DIESEL POWER... dependable, efficient, 
economical...is the key factor in modern rail 
transportation. Thanks to mighty diesels 
like this 6,000 h.p. locomotive, the Burling- 
ton and other American railroads provide 
transportation unequalled in all the world. 
The modern era in railroading dawned just 
20 years ago—on November 11, 1934, when 
Burlington introduced the Pioneer Zephyr, 
America’s first main-line, diesel-powered 
train. The Pioneer Zephyr showed what 


BURLINGTON LINES 








20 years ago this week, 


Modern Railroading Was Born 
on the Burlington 


diesel power could do. It was the forerunner 
of the Burlington diesel fleet of today... 
which provides unsurpassed freight and pas- 
senger service over 11,000 miles of railroad. 
And more than one hundred other American 
railroads have followed the Burlington’s lead 
in the use of diesel power. 

You can rely on the Burlington. And you 


can be sure that the Burlington will continue 


to lead the way...unsurpassed in service, 
efficiency, and dependability. 


Everywhere West MIM TTT 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorade and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


Route 





































\S THE PROSPECTOR thrills to the search for treasure. 


the earth. air. and water. 


THE TREASURE that the scientist seeks is better un- 
derstanding of nature, and ways to bring better living 
for all of us. To find them, he is constantly probing, 
taking the elements apart, putting them back together 
in different ways—always looking for something new 
and promising. 

How important is such research? Today, more than 
one-third of the work of the people of Union Carbide is 





in providing products and processes that did not exist 
in commercial quantities 15 years ago. Each new prod- 
| uct, each new process, was born of intensive search. 


FROM CHEMICALS TO METALS— The results of these 


achievements are serving all of us today—chemicals 





/ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries LINDE Silicones 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


Search is exciting! 


so does the scientist as he searches out the secrets of 


Dynel Textile Fibers 
PrEST-O-LITE Acetylene 




















Scientists are constantly probing deeper into the secrets of nature 


—bringing new and better things to you 


for life-saving medicines and many other uses...a wide 
range of carbon and graphite products... oxygen for 
the sickroom and industry...a variety of wonderful 
new plastics... alloying metals for stainless and other 


fine steels. 
SEARCH ... RESEARCH? 10 the scientists of Union 
Carbide, search and research are the same— an excit- 
ing key to a brighter future for all. 

FREE: Hl ould you like to lea 
research has helped bring lo vo 


booklet V.. 


Unrton CarBipE 
AND CARPON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREE4 Tee NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


nore about the many useful things 
{sh for * Produc Is and Proce SSC :" 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys UNION Carbide LINDE Oxygen 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze NATIONAL Carbons 


PYROFAX Gas ACHESON Electrodes 
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Oi i te lili EO ee i i OO 
1949 - 1950 195] 1952 1953 Pee eee re ON 
9 Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *1241 «$1226 «1224 ««:130.1._—S—«O9G 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)................ceeceeeeeceeee 1,804 +1,776 1,692 2,096 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks..................ccccccccccccccecs 88,860 +62,376 84,110 145,311 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .... . $45,417 $41,490 $46,699 $44,560 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)....................00085 9,152 9,033 9,158 8,362 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,153 6,174 6,145 6,028 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............... 1,472 +1,382 1,356 1,543 1,745 
Paperboard production (toms)................... FERRED kaka he wt eee 260,468 258,055 260,584 257,169 167,269 
TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 72 71 70 78 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cats).............++++e00+ 52 49 49 56 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +9% +1% +4% -7% +430° 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).................02eeeeee 223 229 192 218 Ze 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 406.8 405.2 405.1 393.9 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ s8.8 88.7 88.6 82.3 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...............0. eee eeee 92.3 93.1 93.1 93.5 t+75.4 
ee ON ED, ce begksicacdarncnwtss dances dacdeemanen 12.9¢ 19.0¢ 19.1¢ 19.9¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... 0... cece ceeees 144.7 144.7 144.6 141.5 ++76.4 
a wide ee I I ns cp intbcasd ccdcviccencencechens $34.00 $33.33 $32.00 $35.33 $20.27 
i: i Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut RR I Tho on5-5. 052s 0's ana 5 acawie.etn 30.000¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.988¢ 14.045¢ 
yeen & Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............06- $2.42 $2.42 $2.38 $2.33 $1.9 
onderful Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................++. 34.05¢ = 34.14¢ = 35.41¢ = 3:2.73¢ = 3.0.56¢ 
nd other os in o0 ck 6 44 65 ¥0s 5 aaa Rane bps sd acksebetal $2.23 $2.23 $2.23 a $1.51 
FINANCE ; 
f | _— 90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)...........2.cceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 253.7 254.4 258.0 195.1 135.7 
in excit- Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Sf EE er error 3.46% 3.45% 3.48% 3.78% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 14-18% 14-18% 13-18% 24% 4-1 % 
fats’ | BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...............++0+000% 56,050 55,470 55,043 54,692 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............-.++++005 84,789 84,675 82,689 8,732 +t 1,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............-++> 21,043 = 21,126 = 21,015 23,301 + +9,299 
D E U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks...........--- 37.533 37,403 35,696 = 31,795 tH 9.8 9 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.................seeeeeeeeeeeeees 25,297 = 25,521 24,857 26,309 = 23,883 
"TON | 
:, x.¥. | MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month) Ago Average 
» Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)........ sp exe 3 eee $2,396 $2,437 $2,154 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)................ NONE ok se since: $1,104 Wy $1,082 $197 
—" Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)......... Seplember.......... $43.6 $43.9 $47.1 $21.3 
E Oxygen Consumer credit outstending (in MiMMONS). 6 6.6.6 iiss ee ee een September. ........% $28,014 $27,932 $27,979 $6,704 
- Corba Installment credit a) ri eee ere September. .......5. $21,340 $21,310 $21,347 $3,174 
‘lectrodes bpliminary, week ended Oct. 30, 1954. ++ Estimate. 8 Date for Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 
evised. + Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 
STILL IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT. President Eisen- IT LOOKS AS IF THE CUTBACK IS ENDING. Even 


hower will have to deal with a Democratic House with sales and production off this year, industry 
and an evenly split Senate for the next two is planning substantial capital expenditures for 
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FREEZING SOFT COMFORT INTO PILLOWS 


Millions of tiny bubbles are quick-frozen into foamy rubber- 
latex compounds which are vulcanized into super-soft foam 
rubber. By this method—called the Talalay process—B. F. 
Goodrich Sponge Products Division, of Shelton, Connecticut, 
uses Carrier refrigeration with ‘“‘Freon’’* safe refrigerants to 
make cushions, pillows, and a host of foam-rubber products. 





* 


COOLING OFF A PLATING BATH 
Electroplating tends to generate heat, which slows down the 
process and can hurt the quality of the finished product. Great 
Lakes Industries of Chicago controls plating-bath tempera- 


tures by circulating chilled water through cooling coils in the 
tank. A Trane unit charged with a ‘‘Freon’’ refrigerant brings 


150 gallons of water a minute down to 45°F. to 
do the job. 
*Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark for its fluorinated 


hydrocarbon refrigerants. 





“Freon” Safe Refrigerants 


REG. U. 5. PaT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NEW JOBs FOR REFRIGERATION IN INDUSTRY... 





STORING SUGAR IN HUMID LOUISIANA 


At Reserve, Louisiana, Godchaux Sugars, Inc.,stores bulk sugar 
in 3 huge silos air conditioned with dependable ‘‘Freon”’ refrig- 
erants. This prevents caking in the area’s prevailing 60-90% 
humidity.The sugar flows freely into the packing rooms as need- 
ed, avoiding the necessity to pack and store sugar ’way ahead, 
and the inefficient seasonal ‘rushes’? once common. 





FIND OUT HOW 
REFRIGERATION CAN SERVE YOU 


Modern refrigeration and air conditioning may help you 
solve a production problem, save time, cut costs or improve 
product quality. You'll find thought-provoking information 
and suggestions in Du Pont’s boolilet: “How Air Condition- 


ing and Refrigeration Benefit Industry.’’ Mail this coupon 
today for your free copy. ) 
You'll also receive information on Du Pont’s ‘‘Freon”’ safe 


refrigerants. These products are nonflammable, nonexplosive 
and virtually nontoxic, and are u in the vast majority of 
refrigerating units in service today. Put modern refrigeration 
—with “Freon” refrigerants—to work for you. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room N-11500 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me your booklet: ““How Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 
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Double-Row Angular Contact Bal 
SS Bearings 47.000 x 56.500 x 6.500 




















Here are the bearings that ‘‘couldn’t 
be built’’. . . as produced hy Kaydon 


HE manufacturer who wanted these bearings 

had been told they “couldn’t be built.” Or at 
least that’s what he’d been told until he contacted 
KAYDON. What he required was a bearing 5614" in 
diameter combining high capacity, and excep- ti. 
tional precision for concentricity and face runout (az 
that would fit in limited space. GW 7H IAN us= 
KAYDON designed a double-row angular contact AAT? INN or 
ball bearing (see sketch at right). Actual tests ey, va, 

Sy 





CROSS SECTION — The bearing that 
couldn’t be built 


BEARING © 








have proved that the bearing fulfills every re- 
quirement. 

If your designs require bearings of exceptional 

. ee P J | 

capacity, close-tolerance precision and/or very Lf LK | Vy 

. . : . ecan 
thin section — it will pay you to contact KAYDON of sy A f 
Muskegon. KAYDON has a long-standing reputation 
for accomplishing the near impossible. 

















Just Out! Get your copy of the new KAYDON 
Reali-Slim thin bearing catalog No. 54. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
© Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 

ENGINEFBERBIN G CORP. 
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President Eisenhower will have 
to deal with a Democratic 
House and an evenly split Sen- 
ate for the next two years. But 
he comes out of Tuesday’s elec- 
tion... 


NUMBER 1314 
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Still in the Driver's Seat 


Businessmen were luckier than poli- 
ticians in this week’s election. 

Two more years of pro-business cli- 
mate seem assured in Washington, 
despite Republican loss of the House of 
Representatives. And the chances of 
extending Pres. Eisenhower's economic 
policies beyond 1956—when the White 
House again will be at stake—are defi- 
nitely brighter than they appeared to 
be before Tuesday’s voting. 

Democratic control of the House 
means there will be some confusion on 
issues affecting businessmen. But the 
margin of victory was narrow, and it 
did not add up to anything like a man- 
date to upset Eisenhower's program. 


¢ Sympathetic—Technically, the House 
will be lined up against Eisenhower. 
Actually it will be sympathetic to his 
middle-of-the-road policy. And so busi- 
nessmen foresee no sudden chilling 
change in the Washington climate. The 
stock market, mirroring their expecta- 
tions, shot upward the day after elec- 
tions. 

The stock market’s jump—a thumping 
eight points on the Dow-Jones industrial 
index—reflected many shades of feeling 
and several somewhat contradictory in- 
terpretations of the way the voting ran 
(page 154). In part it showed that in- 
vestors generally were relieved to see 
that the Republicans lost less ground 


than a party in power usually has to 
give up in offyear elections. In part 
also, it reflected a general belief that 
from here on both parties, competing 
against each other with 1956 in mind, 
will be committed to heavy federal 
spending. But more than anything else 
the market’s buoyancy showed that 
business generally thinks it has nothing 
serious to worry about as a result of 
Tuesday’s balloting. 

But to political leaders of both par 
ties, there was no such solace. 

Republicans lost governorships they 
had expected to win; Democrats lost 
senatorships they had counted on; and 
the two parties traded wins and losses 
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HOUSE 


for the House. The Democrats came 
out on top in the House—but by a 
narrower margin than they had ex- 
pected. What’s more, the outcome in 
Senate and House races was so mixed 
that clear-cut issues, by which the out- 
come could be explained in terms of 
broad national trends, all but disap- 
peared. 

Two clear signals for the party lead- 
ers—both Republican and Democratic— 
did emerge. 

e The Republican Party is not 
doomed to slow extinction as a party 
without broad appeal, as some polls 
seemed to indicate before election. Re- 
publicans can meet Democrats on their 
own grounds—on such issues as unem- 
ployment, farm price supports, power 
policv—and they can win. 

¢ Pres. Eisenhower and Vice-Pres. 
Nixon emerged with new luster as poli- 
tical leaders. 
¢ Last Ditch—Eisenhower did what is 
deemed all but impossible by ordinary 
political standards: With his ‘party 
clearly in trouble in the late days of the 
campaign, he put his personal prestige 
on the line, called for a big Republican 
vote—and got what he asked for. In 
this he won, where Wilson in 1918, 
Hoover in 1930, and Truman in 1946 
tried, and failed. True, he did not 
carry the House. But Democratic gains 
there were held to half of what is nor- 
mal for the party out of power in the 
mid-term elections. And the close out- 
come in the Senate can also be ex- 
plained partially in terms of Pres. 
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Sam Rayburn once again takes over as speaker. He will 
be Mr. Democrat in dealings between his party and the 
White House. A Southern conservative, he is also an astute politician. 


SENATE 


Eisenhower’s last-minute intervention. 

Vice-Pres. Nixon shares the political 
honors with his chief. He carried the 
brunt of the campaign load from the 
first, fought particularly hard to halt 
what seemed to be a rising Democratic 
trend in the western states, and came 
out of the shooting with closer personal 
ties with Republican organization lead- 
ers in all parts of the country. 

The Eisenhower gain is clear on two 
separate fronts. (1) against the opposi- 
tion Democrats and (2) against the 
right wing of his own party. 
¢ Against the Democrats—In his fight 
against the opposition party, Eisen- 
hower cut the ground from under at 
least one of the three broad, national is- 
sues that the Democrats had cam- 
paigned on and he succeeded in local- 
izing another. 

Farm policy: Democrats scored some 
scattered gains by attacking Eisen- 
hower’s flexible price support program— 
notably two House seats in Missouri. 
But Democratic Sen. Gillette was de- 
feated in Iowa, where in the past farm- 
ers have usually given him enough sup- 
port to win. On balance, there clearly; 
is no farmer uprising against the Re- 
publicans, as Democrats had confidently 
expected. 

Power: In most of the western states 
such as Colorado, California, Idaho, 
and Utah where public power is al- 
ways a potent issue—voters returned 
Republicans to Congress in key races. 
The veteran Democratic senator, Mur- 
ray, running for re-election in Montana 
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Top Republican William Knowland faces a 
familiar problem—nursing the Administra 


tion’s program through without a clear majority. 


—usually a strong public power state- 
managed to hold only a narrow margin. 
In Oregon, however, the public power 
issue really hurt the Republicans. 
On this issue, too, Democrats were 


disappointed. They had expected a 
flood of votes against Eisenhower's 
theory of power development through 


partnership arrangements between the 
federal government, state and _ local 
governments, and the utility companies. 

Unemployment: Only on this issue 
did Eisenhower and Nixon fail to e 
plode Democratic hopes. Republicans 


lost the House largely because of Demo- 
cratic ins in Pennsylvania, where 
unemployment is high, plus scattered 
gains the same issue elsewhere. Even 


here, though, Republicans found rer 


sons for cheer. Thev lost one dowt- 
state Illinois seat due to economic dis 
tress; but they held onto the Moline- 
Rock Island district where unemplov- 
ment | been relatively high. They 
also retained the South Bend, Ind, 


district, despite severe joblessness (BW 
—Oct.9’54,p62). 
¢ Against the GOP Right-Wing—Eisen- 


hower’s gain against the right wing of 
his own party is harder to pin dows, 
but it may turn out to be substantial. 
The n test was New Jersey, where 
right-w pro-McCarthy Republicans 


fought hard against liberal, pro-Eiset- 
hower Clifford Case. Despite this han¢- 


icap, Case ran a ding-dong race with 
Democrat C. R. Howell; it may have 
to wait for a recount before being 


settled finally. Case’s showing proved 
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that in New Jersey at least, McCarthy 
could not rally a decisive following 
against an Eisenhower-blessed candi- 






date. 
In Milwaukee, Rep. Kersten, long a 
supporter of McCarthy, was defeated 
a Democrat. 
In Illinois, a last minute intervention 
McCarthy fell flat. Republican 
Joseph Meck was handily defeated, 
despite McCarthy’s blessing, by Sen. 
Douglas. All this indicates that Eisen- 
hower may have a slightly easier time 
with his Republican critics over the 
next two years than he has had to date. 





|. Why the Losses? 


The Republicans blame their loss of 
the House on failure to offset losses 
with the expected pickup of 12 to 15 
Democratic seats. They held down the 
losses, but failed to make the expected 
gains in California, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. All 
they could do was to pick up scattered 
single seats. But they did come out of 
the South with a net gain of one seat— 
the first time the GOP has won South- 



































nd facesa§ em seats in an offyear election since 
Administ § jeconstruction days. 

Actually, the Republican loss of the 

House goes back to 1952’s slim margin. 

ver state- § The GOP should have given Eisen- 
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Democrats, of course, made substan- 
tal gains of their own, to match against 
Eisenhower and Republican gains. 


e Moline — By capturing the House, they seized 
unemploy- the power to investigate, for example. 
gh. They | This means they will turn their guns 


ond, Ind., 


BW om Republicans for the next two years. 
ness 


*Committees—By organizing the 
House, they will control the committee 


ing—Eisen- chairmanships, which means that all 
it wing of F Eisenhower proposals for legislation 
pin down, } next year will be scrutinized in a poten- 
ubstantial. 9 tially unfriendly atmosphere in the 
sey, where } House. The Democratic old pros under 
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1956 election. 

some issues, Eisenhower will be 

wed easy sailing. A more liberal 

trade policy, for instance, is 
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Key Leaders in the 





JOHN W. McCORMACK of Massachu- 
setts will be majority leader. As a Northern 
liberal, he will balance Southern conserva- 
tive Sam Rayburn (opposite page). 





CLARENCE CANNON, crusty Missou- 
rian, will be chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, where the Democrats may 
harass the Administration most effectively. 





JERE COOPER of Tennessee is ranking 
Democrat on Ways & Means. He may lead 
a drive to boost personal income tax exemp- 
tions, wipe out dividend relief. 





New House 















HOWARD W. SMITH, Virginia ultra- 
conservative, will head the Rules Com- 


mittee, which decides whether or not to 
let a bill reach the House floor. 





WILBUR D. MILLS of Arkansas is chair- 
man of the House Democratic caucus, where 
strategy is mapped. He’s also unofficial 
spokesman for Ways & Means Committee. 





CARL VINSON, Georgia conservative, is 
slated to head the powerful Armed Services 
Committee, will have a big say in matters 
of defense policy. 
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likely to get full Democratic support; 
this will be high on Eisenhower’s list of 
proposals for the next session. 

¢ Tax Changes—Eisenhower may rec- 
ommend additional tax law changes, 
sought by business, such as a decrease 
in the capital gains tax: On this, Demo- 
crats are likely to fight. They would 
probably counter with a tax cut for 
consumers. The result may well be 
stalemate on further tax changes. But 
by the same token, there is nothing in 
the election results to encourage any 
hope for an all-out Democratic assault 
on the tax reform bill adopted this vear. 
That looks fairly safe. 

Eisenhower’s plan for $50-billion 
worth of additional highways is likely to 
get a friendly Democratic hearing in the 
House. So would any plans for stimulat- 
ing school construction, if the Adminis- 
tration’s plans in that direction take 
shape (BW —Oct.16’54,p37). 

On defense spending, there will be 
sharpened questioning of the Fisen- 
hower policy of cutting down on the 
Army and Navy, in favor of a stronger 
Air Force. If the Democrats force 
through any revision, it will be on the 
side of bigger spending. 
¢ Spending Curb—Eisenhower’s hopes 
of balancing the budget—hopes that 
have been dimmed badly despite all he 
could do over the past two years—may 
become even more faint. But there is 
little chance that the Democrats can 
unleash a free spending program, even 
if they try. Eisenhower still has the 
veto weapon, and can be expected to 
use it to keep new legislation close to 
his concept of the middle way. 

He may have to use a veto on more 
than spending programs. Democrats 
have made careful plans to trv to force 
through changes of their own. 

They will vote money for an investi- 
gation of monopoly, and will do their 
best to block the Dixon-Yates contract 
for Atomic Energy Commission Power. 

They will try to force through a 
change in the Eisenhower farm policy, 
in favor of rigid price supports. 

They may make their own effort to 
rewrite Taft-Hartley. 

But all this will be with an eye 
chiefly on 1956, not with any real hope 
of taking the ball away from a popular 
President. Eisenhower’s approach to 
national problems has just come 
through an all-out assault somewhat 
weakened through loss of the House, 
but far from repudiated by the voters. 
¢ Signals—Sam Rayburn is the key 
Democratic strategist. As House Speaker 
he will call signals on what Administra- 
tion proposals to support, where to 
offer substitutes, where to oppose out- 
right. 

There’s likely to be a pattern of 
closer cooperation among House com- 
mittee chairmen and the leadership 
than in the Republican 83rd Congress. 
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Diesel Spruces Up Narrow Gauge... 






























... But Turntable Clings ‘i Old Ways 


The narrow gauge railroad, longtime 
haven of the antiquarian, is feeling the 
clammy hand of modernization. The 
3-ft. wide track that Southern Pacific 
operates between Keeler and Laws, in 
southeastern California, now carries the 
alien wheels of the ‘brand new, tailor- 
made General Electric diese] shown in 
the top picture. 

The diesel is a 45-ton infant—about 
a quarter the size of a standard branch- 
line diesel—but its 450-plus hp. are 
enough to replace the two old steam 
10-wheelers that used to handle the 
trafic on the 71-mi. freight carrier. 
The old engines, once proudly called 
the “slim princesses” by admiring lo- 
cals, are due for honorable retirement. 
One will be held to stand by if the 


diesel acquires a spavin; the other wil 
probably end up in a museum. 

Diesel or no, some things are stil 
old-fashioned on the line, which was 
built in the early 1880s as part of the 
now shrunken Carson & Colorado line. 
rhus the one turntable (lower picture) 
is still powered by man-muscle. The 
strain on muscle is not too frequent- 
the road runs on a thrice-a-week sche¢- 
ule, and carries no passengers. The 
freight loadings, though, have a flavor 
of the mining business at which the 
narrow gauge was originally aimed. lt 
carries things like pumice, dolomite, 
pyrophyllite, lead ore, and melantenite. 
And a certain amount of livestock gets 
its last ride on the line, one of fout 
narrow gauges still in use in the U.S. 
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A Chill on Air Conditioning 


Too much industry optimism and too little summer 


heat combined to produce a heavy carryover—just how 


heavy is still moot. 


You can mark down 1954 as the 
year when the room air-conditioning 
business suffered a chill. 

This week, with the selling season 
exhausted, the industry totted up the 
sales figures. The sum was disappoint- 
ment if not outright gloom—and it 
didn’t look good for 1955 either. 

Here’s how it figures: 

e Shipments from factories totaled 
about 1.2-million through August, ac- 
cording to the Air Conditioning & 
Refrigerating Institute. For the year, 
total production will be around 1.5- 
million units. 

e Sales up to now total between 
900,000 and 1-million units. 

e By subtracting sales from pro- 
duction, you get a carryover of some- 
thing like 500,000 units into next year. 
One major trade source sees statistical 
emors that make this estimate high— 
carryover is only 400,000 units, accord- 
ing to this source. Two major manufac- 
turers, however, think it’s low—they esti- 
mate carryover at 700,000. In any case, 
it's enormously bigger than the carry- 
over last year, estimated at 200,000. 
¢Too Much Optimism—This sum- 
mers troubles grew partly out of the 
industry’s own optimism. 

First, everybody tried to get into the 
act. Membership in the room air sec- 
tion of the Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
eating Institute has doubled in the 
past two years. It now stands at 40, and 
these members claim to do 90% of the 
country’s business. However, outside 
these 40, there are possibly 100 or 
more brand names. é 
Second, the weather played false. 
Big population centers had a late spring 
and a mild summer. ‘The industry was 
producing for a normally hot summer, 
a better than normal demand. A year 
ago, a sales target of 1.2-million had 
been set up—50% above 1953 sales but 
not a wild hope in an industry that had 
tripled sales between 1952 and 1953. 

As the summer progressed, dealers 
and distributors—watching a good part 
of their selling season sag with the 
thermometer—got panicky. The off- 
bands started the price-cutting. Even 
without big volume, they could put 
the pressure on the rest of the indus- 
tty, and soon almost everybody was 
slashing prices. “On what volume there 
Was, price cutting eliminated profits,” 
an industry spokesman mourns. 

If this year’s carryover is, as many 
suspect, as much as 700,000 units, 1955 
Production could be severely cramped— 
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unless we have June in January. Said 
one big manufacturer: “It would mean 
that 60% of factory sales have already 
been made.” 
¢ Holding the Bag—It’s still not clear 
who’s holding the bag for this year’s 
glut of the market. ‘The trade thinks 
50% of the carryover is in manufactur- 
ers’ warehouses, the rest in distributors’ 
and dealers’ stocks. 
Reports from various parts of the 
country indicate that dealer inventories 
differ widely. In Atlanta, for example, 
a General Electric distributor savs he’s 
completely out of }-ton and 1-ton units, 
the most popular sizes. In Houston, 
dealers sold 40,000 units, compared 
with 31,000 the year before, and cut in- 
ventory way down. But they didn’t 





A portable machine, like a garage- 
man’s hydraulic lift, went to work last 
week in Washington, D. C., doubling 
the capacity of each space it serves. 

The Sky-Park machine was developed 
by Charles A. Simmons, Sr., board 
chairman of Simmons Machine ‘Tool 
Corp. of Albany, N. Y., and is being 
produced by Simmons Industries, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Albany company. 
As the picture shows, it consists of a 
central column with a platform attached 
on each side. The all-day parker drives 
his car on one of the platforms, which 
is then raised by a hydraulic lift so that 
a short-term parker can use the space 


In Washington, They Park Two-Deep 


make much money, though—nearl) 
every l-ton unit, big-name brands in- 
cluded, was selling at discounts of up 
to $200. 

¢ Making Do—All is not gloom in the 
trade, however. The carried-over stock 
is still salable; air conditioners don’t 
have the auto-type lifespan of one 
year. One manufacturer thinks he'll 
be able to handle his carryover simply 
by giving the 1954 models a’ new exter 
ior look, costing him $10 or $12 a unit. 

Big .manufacturers look ahead confi- 
dently—not that they expect 1955 to 
be a blue-ribbon year. Their confi- 
dence is based on their strategic advan- 
tage of being deep in commercial and 
big year-round residential systems. 
They don’t depend entirely on window 
units, as some of the newcomers do. 
And the big makers have been frown- 
ing on the exploiters. 

“Next year could be an even greater 
shakeout for the industry than this 
one, especially if we get another cool 
summer,” said an executive. “It may 
be a good thing for the industry—to get 
rid of the cats and dogs.” 


beneath. It takes only 20 sec. to raise 
or lower a car. 

The first battery of six Sky-Park ma 
chines went into use at a G Street 
(N. W.) lot operated by Arthur G. 
Dezendorf, who also owns the push- 
button Park-O-Mat Garage near the 
Hotel Statler (BW—May10’52,p48). 
Dezendorf has ordered 200 Sky-Park 
machines for his lots in the city. The 
machines are now priced at $2,850, but 
mass production is expected to bring the 
cost down. There’s a tax advantage, too: 
Unlike garages, the machines are not 
taxed as real estate but instead can be 
written off over 10 years. 
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Manufacturers plan 
to spend 7 % less... 


‘Capital Spending 


... But in industry as a whole 
the drop will be only 5% 








[Billions of Dollars) 





1953 






American businessmen are betting 
that the recession is over. Despite 
shrinkages in sales and cutbacks in 
production during the past 12 months, 
they are planning substantial outlays 
for new capacity next year. ‘They 
are keeping capital spending at a high 
level, moreover, without the spur of 
a defense boom. 

This is the picture you get from the 
preliminary survey of industry’s spend- 
ing plans for 1955 made by McGraw- 
Hill’s Dept. of Economics: 

¢ Industry plans to spend $20.7- 
billion on new plant and equipment in 
1955, compared with an estimated ex- 
penditure of $21.8-billion this year. 
This is a 5% drop. 

¢ Manufacturing companies plan 
to spend $8.6-billion next year, 7% 
less than in 1954. 

«Confidence about peacetime 
growth may next year bring an end to 
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ALL MANUFACTURING 


1954 









1955 


(planned) 





It Looks as If the Cut 


the decline in capital spending. A ma- 
jority of manufacturers plan to invest 
as much in 1956 as in 1955. 

¢ Industry expects a strong pickup 
in sales next year and a steady level 
in 1956. 

Even though 1955 will mark the sec- 
ond year of decline from the peak 
achieved in 1953, when the defense ex- 
pansion boom was on full steam, indus- 
try’s spending plans are a sign of 
strength. For, while total volume is 
scheduled to drop again, the rate of 
decline in 1955 will not be so rapid as it 
has been this year, and particularly dur- 
ing the last six months. 

«No Collapse—The slowing of the 
rate of decline is significant. It means 
that we will not see anything approach- 
ing the boom-or-bust pattern in capital 
spending that was considered inevitable 
before World War II. It is real insur- 
ance against a collapse in general busi- 


ALL INDUSTRY 


(Billions of Dollars) 


$23.3 


1953 


$21.8 
$20.7 





1954 1955 


fest.) (planned) 





fi a oa 


ness. It also offers evidence that we 
have already experienced the biggest 
part of the drop in capital spending 
that results from our adjustment to a 
peacetime market. 

It may not be long before there is a 
definite halt to the decline in capital 
spending. The survey reports that a 
majority of manufacturing companies 
plan to invest as much in 1956 as they 
will next year. The companies that 
look ahead to a cut in their 1956 
budgets are almost balanced by the 
number of companies that figure on 
increasing their spending. The 1956 
estimates are, of course, highly tents 
tive, but experience in past surveys has 
shown that most companies are inclined 
to underestimate their plans when they 
are asked to look ahead for more than 
one year. 

Plans for 1955 can also be changed 
when companies make their budget re 
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1953 1954 
Actual Estimated 
Primary Metals $1,634 $1,134 
Iron & Steel 1,189 830 
Nonferrous Metals 445 304 
Metalworking 2,942 3,235 
Machinery 803 694 
Electrical Machinery 481 461 
Autos 1,000 1,350 
Transportation Equip. 168 160 
(including Aircraft) 
Other Metalworking 490 570 
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Millions of Dollars 


Per cent Millions of Dollars 0 cent 

Change ange 

maw 1953 1954 1955 s«1954~ 
Planned 1955 Actual Estimated Planned 1955 

$1,145 + 1% Chemical Processing $3,162 $3,011 $2,943 — 2% 
805 — 3 Chemicals 1,559 1,328 1,269 — 4 
340 +12 Paper 431 448 423 — 6 
2,683 ee Rubber 158 133 121 —9 
688 a Stone, Clay & Glass 339 335 413 +23 
431 a Petroleum Refining 675 767 717 —7 
811 —40 Food and Beverages 818 764 686 —10 
132 —17 Food 525 499 548 +10 
621 9 Beverages 293 265 138 —48 
+ Textiles 351 290 a 
Miscellaneous Mfg. 1,119 815 853 + 5 

All Manufacturing $10,026 $9,249 $8,598 — 7% 











Millions of Dollars 
1954 
Esti- 1955 
1953 mated Planned 


Petroleum $4,600 $4,875 $4,920 
Production 3,100 3,261 3,473 
Transport'n 450 391 235 
Refining + 675 767 717 
Marketing 325 374 375 

Other 50 82 70 





# Also included in manufacturing 


Percent 













change 1954 change 
1954- Esti- 1955 1954- 
1955 1953 mated Planned 1955 
+ 1% Mining $506 $380 $311 —18% 
Coal 264 204 121 
Iron Ore 74 61 53 
Nonferrous 115 73 85 
Nonmetallic 53 42 52 
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Millions of Dollars 
1954 
Esti- 1955 
1953 mated Planned 


$1,312 $851 $769 
Other Transp. 
and Comm. 2,954 









Railroads 


2,922 2,640 





Percent 
thange 
1954- 
1955 









—10% 






—10 





Ending 


view later in the year. But again there 
is more likelihood of upward revisions 
than of widespread cutbacks. The 
very fact that industry in general is 
planning a heavy capital program will 
tncourage companies to take another 
look at their plans. 

* Stable Dollars—Today, businessmen 
ae getting a little more for their in- 
vestment dollars, and they are count- 
mg on this trend to continue. The 
dollar is more stable, and so are cor- 
porate spending plans. 

As a matter of fact, many more 
companies in the present survey than 
in the 1954 report plan to hold their 
spending steady. A year ago, it was the 
gant corporations that were spending 
most heavily. Now, the bigger firms 
ae planning cuts, but their declines are 
being offset, in part, by steadier outlays 
down the line. 

The picture is more complete this 
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vear, because the new McGraw-Hill 
survey includes a much broader group 
of companies than ever before. Previ- 
cusly, the companies participating were 
usually limited to the big ones in each 
industry. This year, however, the re- 
port takes in a large number of medium 
and relatively small firms, so the fig- 
ures provide a more accurate cross-sec- 
tion of industry’s plans. 
¢ Powerful Prop—The over-all impres- 
sion of more steadiness, emphasized by 
the cut in the rate of decline, won’t 
serve as a powerful impetus to the 
economy. But it means that capital 
spending will continue to be a definite 
prop. There had been some uneasiness 
about this, because of the sharp reduc- 
tion in this year’s rate of spending after 
the sales started slipping. 
Manufacturers, by and large, are 
now optimistic about their sales in 
1955. According to the survey, 66% 
believe that sales will pick up next 
year, compared with only 8% who ex- 
pect a sales decline. Their spending 
plans are consistent with expected in- 





Electric and 
Gas Util. 


Millions of Dollars Percent 
1954 change 
Esti- 1955 1954- 

1953. mated Planned 1955 





$4,548 $4,274 $4,206 —.2% 


creases both in competition and in 
productivity. In making new invest- 
ments in plant and equipment, industry 
is aiming to cut costs and, at the same 
time, to provide a variety of new prod- 
ucts to lure the consumer. 

There are signs that the same factors 
are impelling merchandisers to add to 
their capital spending. Figures for com- 
mercial establishments are not cus- 
tomarily rounded up in the McGraw- 
Hill survey, but a small sample of major 
chain and department stores was in- 
cluded this fall on a trial basis. Results 
were not incorporated in the tabula- 
tions, but they show plans for a sub- 
stantial increase in spending next year. 

The commercial category is a 
weighty element in the economy, ac- 
counting for about 25% of all capital 
spending as reported to the Commerce 
Dept. 
¢ Industry by Industry—This year’s Mc- 
Graw-Hill survey reclassifies some in- 
dustrial elements for the sake of more 
logical groupings. Oil drilling, for ex- 
ample, now comes under the petroleum 
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industry rather than mining, while the 
mining expenditures made by manu- 
facturing companies are now classed as 
mining, instead of manufacturing. For 
this reason, dollar figures are not di- 
rectly comparable with those of Mc- 
Graw-Hill surveys before 1953 or with 
those of the Dept. of Commerce. 

¢ Manufacturing—Increases in spend- 
ing are planned for only two major 
categories: (1) primary metals and (2) 
miscellaneous manufacturing, which in- 
cludes lumber, apparel, furniture, and 
other industries not included elsewhere. 
In most categories, spending is sched- 
uled to decline, yet the planned de- 
creases—with one exception—are small. 

For example, chemical processing 
plans to cut back from $3-billion to 
$2.9-billion. ‘The textile industry will 
spend 1% less. Food and_ beverage 
manufacturing together will drop some- 
what more, but the decline is wholly on 
the beverage side (down from $265- 
million to $138-million) while food 
spending will rise. 

Metalworking is the one manufac- 
turing category that’s due for a big cut. 
And the cut there is concentrated in 
the auto industry. In 1954, all the 
major auto companies spent a record 
$1.3-billion to tool up and build up 
for model changes. After this mod- 
ernization and expansion, autos’ capital 
spending is expected to slide to $8.11- 
million next year—a 40% cut. 

Surprising strength is shown by the 
so-called defense mdustries: steel, ma- 
chinery, chemicals. ‘These industries 
had built fast in the Korea period, had 
then cut back sharply this year. Next 
year they are reducing their spending 
by less than the average of other, non- 
defense industries. 
¢ Nonmanufacturing—Adjustment to a 
peacetime market is also reflected in 
the nonmanufacturing industries. Pe- 
troleum, for example, plans a 1% in- 
crease in capital spending, to a new 
total of $4.9-billion. This is due en- 
tirely to a 7% rise in investment in 
crude oil production, since other capital 
spending is dropping. 

Railroads are still paring capital ex- 
penditures, but here again the rate of 
decline is slowing. Spending in 1954 
was 35.1% less than in 1953, but next 
year will be only 9.6% below 1954. 

Electric and gas utilities are steady, 
with only a 2% cut planned for next 
year. Communications, and _ transporta- 
tion other than railroads, plan a 10% 
cut. Mining is due for an 18% de- 
cline, chiefly due to a 40% cut in coal 
investment. At the same time, spend- 
ing on nonferrous metals mining is 
scheduled to bounce back from reduc- 
tions in 1954. Thanks to more favor- 
able tax treatment, improved market 
conditions, and the uranium boom, the 
nonferrous mines plan to spend 17% 
more next year than in 1954. 
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One Car but Two Looks 








American Motors is reported to plan pushing it 
Rambler line in the low-price field by giving it two looks 
one for Hudson dealers, one for Nash. 


The first fruits of the merger of Hud- 
son and Nash into American Motors 
Corp. will appear probably late this 
month. At least, according to Detroit 
sources, at that time both Hudson and 
Nash dealers will begin handling the 
Rambler, which originally was Nash’s 
cntry in the low-price field. And the 
story adds that along with the dual 
dealership arrangement will go the be- 
ginnings of what could be a new idea 
in auto merchandising. 

The key to the new idea will be the 
fact that the Ramblers handled by the 
two dealer bodies will be identified as 
“Nash Ramblers” and “Hudson 
Ramblers.” Because of the lack of tool- 
ing time since the merger, it is likely 
that for 1955 the two cars will be 
identical except for the name plates. 
But, to accomplish the purpose of the 
merger to widen the market for AMC 
cars, in future years it is probable that 
the Ramblers of Hudson and Nash will 
be different in appearance, although 
based on the same body shell. 

Informed sources in Detroit say, 
however, that the Rambler will be the 
cnly bridge between the Nash and 
Hudson dealers. Nash dealers will con- 
tinue to sell Nash cars; Hudson dealers 
will sell only Hudsons. 
¢ Need for Volume—Both Nash and 
Hudson managements have long felt 
that they needed a low-priced car in 
their dealers’ showrooms to give them 
the volume they probably couldn’t get 


in the middle-price bracket, where 
there are more makes competing. 


That’s why Nash brought out the 
Rambler in 1950, and Hudson the Jet 
in 1953. The latter never achieved its 
market penetration goal, and is expected 
to disappear from the American Motors 
line. 

The Rambler, however, apparently 
has steadily climbed in favor and now, 
AMC people say, is fourth in the low- 
price field after Chevrolet, Ford, and 
Plymouth. Rambler volume now is 
about 55,000 a year, which AMC 
people hope to increase substantially 
with the new marketing setup. 
¢ Competitors—According to Detroit, 
AMC’s optimism lies in the fact that 
while the two Ramblers will be com- 
petitive, the company thinks they will 
be more of a competitive threat to other 
lines than to each other. AMC’s mar- 
keting approach to this problem is the 
direct opposite of Chrysler’s. All 
Chrysler Corp. dealers handle the 
Plymouth, but it is the same car, and 


a Chrysler-Plymouth dealer has noth; 
more to offer in the low-price line thay 
a De Soto-Plymouth dealer. So, 4 
effect, all Plymouth dealers are battling 
for the same market. ; 

And, while it is true that all Hudsog 
and Nash dealers will be competip, 
igainst each other for customers in th 
Rambler price range, the distinctivenes 
of the Hudson Rambler might intereg 
customers who would not buy th 
Nash Rambler—and vice versa. That 
the widened market that AMC peopk 
talk about. 
¢ New Goals—As costs go in the aut 
industry, it would not be expensive t 
make the two Ramblers distinctive from 
each other. It costs up to $20-million 
to bring out a new body shell, but for 
about $1-million you can trick up tha 
basic shell so that it appears different 
from any other car based on the sam 
body design. George Romney, wh 
succeeded the late George Mason a 
president of American Motors, has of 
ten said that an auto company does not 
need volume in Chevrolet or For 
terms to make a profit. With prope 
management and_ production _ tech 
iiques, he recently said, “100,000 unit 
a vear is an economical volume.” 

AMC officials believe it is possible 
in time to push the Rambler up to 
that volume. They point out that on 
a factory list price basis the car alread 
is cheaper than its competitors, but m 
addition has a large measure of pres 
tige. They do not believe it is stamped 
as a “cheap” car in the eves of the 
consumer. This, they sav, is becaus 
of a policy adopted when the Ramble 
first was introduced. 

At that time and until late last vear, 
the car had luxury features as standard 
equipment. This ran up the price t 
a certain extent, but the aim was t0 
avoid getting the “cheap” label on the 
car. ““The way to make a small car look 
big,” George Mason was fond of sav 
ing, “is to do everything in a big wav. 
¢ Hitting the Market—Because of tha 
philosophy, American Motors people 
now believe they are ready to shoot 
for an expanded market. They began 
last winter when they made the radio 
and heater optional equipment in some 
Rambler series—instead of being stand- 
ard equipment—and thus were able t0 
shave the price. Now the car spreat- 
eagles its competitive field from the 
lowest-price up to the lower end of the 
medium-price bracket, and with a full 
range of optional equipment. 
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"20,000 Ibs. of STRIP 
tomorrow morning? SURE!” 


It was 6:45 one Wednesday evening when Bob 
Rans of the Chicago Sheet and Strip desk was 
interrupted at the chore of drying dinner 
dishes by a phone call. One of our good cus- 
tomers was in a jam and had traced Bob 
down at home. ‘“‘If I don’t get 20,000 pounds 
of slit coil stock tomorrow morning we’ll have 
to shut down. Can Ryerson do it?” 

Bob immediately called the sheet and strip 


night dispatcher and the second shift fore- 
man at the plant. The order was added to the 


night schedule and was ready by dawn. At 
9:45 AM the required steel—cut to size and 
ready to use—was set down in the customer’s 
suburban plant. 


Whether you need sheets and strip, or bars, 
shapes and plates, you can depend on Ryer- 
son for prompt, personal service. We have the 
world’s largest steel stocks— the unequalled 
facilities—and above all the teamwork of 
specialists to deliver as promised. So, when you 
need every kind of steel, be sure...call Ryerson. 


Principal products: Bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing, 
alloys, stainless, reinforcing, machinery & tools, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON ®@ PHILADELPHIA © CHARLOTTE, N. C. © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND 
DETROIT © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE SEATTLE 























































This sub-floor tow-line 
conveyor— built and in- 
stalled by Mechanical 
Handling Systems — 
brings cost-cutting effi- 
ciency to this warehouse 
operation. 


The overhead tow-line 
conveyor can abso be in- 
stalled, as in this rail- 
way express terminal. 


Cut costs and handle 
more goods faster with 


MHS TOW-LINE CONVEYOR 


Twenty to 40% less cost while handling 33 to 75% more 
poundage! That’s what other terminals and warehouses 
are doing with tow-line conveyors built and installed by 
Mechanical Handling Systems. 





The tow-line conveyor is low-cost, efficient materials 
handling. It saves you money by moving freight in and 
out with less handling, pares O S & D costs to the barest 
minimum, makes every square foot of floor space more 
productive. 





Investigate MHS Tow-Line conveyors for your busi- 
ness. They can be installed in existing buildings or 
planned as an integral part of new facilities. Call in the 
MHS engineer for expert, money-saving assistance. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


1) AND SUBSIDIARIES 


i 4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. + Fairfield, lowa « Albany, N.Y. * Windsor, Ontario 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





More meat will pass down Amerig 
throats in 1954 than in any of tH 
past +6 years, the Agriculture Dep 
thinks. Per capita consumption 4 
meat may pass 1953’s mark of 153.6} 
by as much as 2 ]b., and the depaj 
ment guesses it may be even larger i 
1955. 
a 
Montgomery Ward fight: Louis Wok 
son, battling for control of the m 
order chain (BW—Oct.23’54,p64), 
filed suit in Chicago to force the com 
pany to abandon its stagger system q 
electing directors. As of now, only thre 
of the nine directors come up for ele 
tion each year. 
s 

A new billion-dollar bank is virtually 
sured in Canada. The government thi 
week O.K,’d merger of Dominion Bani 
and Bank of Toronto, the first suc 
amalgamation in Canada since 19} 
(BW—Oct.9’54,p156). If stockholdey 
approve, the Toronto-Dominion Ban 
will have $1.1-billion in assets, fourt 
in size among Canada’s 10 charterei 
banks 


It flies, too. The Navy’s new Convair 
XFY-1 vertical take-off fighter has beer 
popping straight-up into the air and 
then down again for some time. Lat 
week it added to its repertory, taking 
off for its first horizontal flight afters 
straight-up takeoff. The plane is de 
signed to operate from the decks o 
ordinary ships. 

* 
Machine tool stockpiling is due for two 
separate boosts, says Defense Mobilize 
Arthur lemming. The Defense Dept 
will soon launch its long-projected $1 
million plan for acquiring machine too 
that require a long lead time. And the 
Office of Defense Mobilization is plan 
ning to stockpile $40-million of the bg 
machines needed to produce other m 
chine tools. 

* 
Ford Motor’s privacy has suffered its at 
nual piercing with the publishing of it 
skeleton balance sheet in Massachusetts 
l'otal assets of the parent company 0 
Dec. 31, 1953 were close to $1.9 billion 
lhe surplus, often taken as a rough 
indicator of earnings, was $921-million, 
an increase of $110-million in 3 yeas 

* 
Helicopter service is coming to th 
West Coast this month when Los At 
geles Airways makes the first flight on 
Long Beach-Los Angeles run. The ides 
is to hitch Long Beach’s 300,000 peopl 
onto the transcontinental air set-up. Bi 
early summer, LAA expects to add si 
more cities to its network. 
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Look at 
your Order Form 
this way 


Let’s say your purchasing 
expense figures $10. per order. 
Maybe it’s less, maybe more.* 


Whatever your cost, it is the same 
whether the order covers $1 or $1000. worth of goods. 
If you think of your order blanks as actual currency, 
you'll see why it pays to “gang up” orders for supplies 
whenever possible. 


Your INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR can help you do this. 
In one complete stock, he carries some 75% of the 
products you buy. A single order to him, and a single 
check after delivery can cover a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. You can avoid the multiple expense of sending 
the many individual orders needed to buy direct from 
manufacturers, 


As a further advantage, when you buy through the 
Distributor, you reduce all your stock carrying costs 
... including storage space, heat, light, cleaning, insur- 
ance, and labor. You lower your interest on inventory, 
also, and avoid losses due to deterioration and design 
changes. 


Your Distributor offers other services that make your 
job easier... reliable product information, and emer 
gency deliveries on the double-quick. Find out how 
much he can help you. You'll see then why so many 
of industry’s shrewdest buyers are steadily increas 
ing their purchases through Industrial Supply Dis 
tributors. 

For your valve needs, you can be sure of resourceful, 
experienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distribu- 
tor. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


*Cost of individual purchase estimated by average size 
industrial concern: $7.50. Why not figure your cost? 


JENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND MARK 


VALVE 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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Business implications of the elpetinl stenting with the GOP: 


The “middle road” will remain the party line. The plans for 1956, the 
next big test, won’t call for any spectacular policy reversals. 


Eisenhower’s personal standing is high—much higher than was 
expected. The GOP lost on balance. But it was a smaller than normal 
off-year loss (page 25). 

Businessmen will stay in the cabinet, as the top Presidential advisers. 
The vote gave no sign of popular revolt against men around Eisenhower. 


Add it all up, and the outlook still favors business. The climate in 
Washington won’t change radically. That’s a safe bet for the next two 
years. And there’s a better than expected chance that the GOP will be able 
to hold when the next general election rolls around. Democrats were 
disappointed in their gains. What they had hoped and worked for was to 
set things up for a sure win in 1956. They gained, but didn’t get any 
guarantees. As it is, they can stop Eisenhower, but they can’t call the tune on 
policy. 

—_—o— 

Now, look at the Democratic strength in Congress. The House margin 

gives control over organization—committees—but not over policy. 


Committee chairmanships will shift. So will the committee majorities. 
But the Democrats are badly split along New Deal versus conservative lines. 
And that’s where Eisenhower has his chance. 


Take the house committee on taxes, the Committee on Ways & 


Means. Cooper of Tennessee will be chairman. He’s New Deal. His 
committee isn’t. 


And look at the labor committee. The Democratic talk is for killing 
Taft-Hartley. But Chairman Barden (N. C.) wants no part of this. 


The big Democratic gain is the power to investigate. They will make 
the most of this, which means Eisenhower’s people must toe the line. 


— o— 


Labor didn’t show too well on the unemployment issue. Big unions, 
AFL, CIO and Lewis’ coal miners, all were on the Democratic side. They 
talked an allout effort. But they failed to deliver anything substantial. 
They didn’t even give the Democrats the seats in the House where unem- 
ployment was the big issue. It’s a big set-back for the unions. Eisenhower 
has been a rieutral in the labor fight. There’s no compulsion on him to 
change. There’s no real flip-flop indicated for the Democrats, either. 
Since the big union bosses didn’t deliver, the union claim on the Democrats 
doesn’t stick. 

—_—Oe— 

The farm issue didn’t pay off, either. Eisenhower took the weak side, 

or so it was thought. He opposed high, rigid price supports. 


What happened? The Democrats, backing 90% of parity as a support 
level, may have picked up two seats in Missouri. They can argue that, at 
least. But in Iowa, Democratic Sen. Gillette fell on his face. His campaign 
was for high supports. But it looks as if the farm vote helped cut him down. 
The Farm Bureau is strong there and supports Eisenhower on flexibility. 


noses 


Peace is credited with getting votes for Eisenhower. The Democrats 
charged mishandling of foreign affairs, all around the clock. The fact, 
however, is that there’s no real fighting in the world. Drafting of men 
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today means military training, without names showing later in casualty 
listings. There’s no doubt that this influenced women voters. 


Can Eisenhower get along with the new Congress? The answer is “no.” 
There will be pulling and hauling, and compromises. 


Take taxes as an example. Eisenhower wants more tax law reforms. 
Involved are capital gains, taxation of co-ops, other technicalities. 


The Democrats have their own line. And it’s the House that must 
start all tax legislation, through the Ways & Means Committee. 


But Eisenhower won’t have to buy it. If he does propose more reforms 
and the House turns this into an individual income tax cut (party line), 
Eisenhower may be able to stop it in the Senate. If he can’t stop it there, 
then he can veto. Truman used the veto in 1947-48 to make a record. 


—e-— 


The big Democratic gains are outside Washington—they are the wins 
in the fights for state and local control—important for the future. 

Take New York State. It’s the most populous state in the union. It’s a 
breeding ground for national politics. Dewey stepped out, after winning for 
12 years. Harriman took over for the Democrats. Looking ahead to 1956, 
this is bad for GOP. New York is a big leg-up in any election. 

Then, there’s Pennsylvania. The Democrats take over the state house, 
many counties and municipalities. That spélls future GOP trouble. 

Other states are involved, such as Colorado and Connecticut. State 
house gains, along with gains in county court houses, help set the 1956 stage. 


The South is a real surprise. The GOP wins with Eisenhower in 1952 
were considered temporary victories—part of a hero’s sweep. 

Look at what happened. Virginia gave two out of three GOP seats to 
the GOP again. North Carolina preserved its one Republican seat. Florida 
added one seat to the GOP list. So did Texas, in Dallas. 


A fact behind these GOP wins in Dixie: Generally, candidates winning 
are top notch. They aren’t the old GOP types, who put their names on the 
ballots, not to win, but to collect favors if the GOP won nationally. The 
hewcomers are out to win. And they are building up organizations, organi- 
zations not limited to the old line GOP in the South, but open to young men 
and women. Example: Jonas, in North Carolina (the Charlotte district). 


igeeies 


Sons of famous fathers figured in the news— in both parties. 

Young Franklin D. Roosevelt came a cropper in New York. He was 
running for the spot of Attorney General. He saw this as the big buildup 
for the future. He got licked, badly, by Republican Javits. 


Jimmy Roosevelt romped home in California. He came out on top— 
preserved the family reputation in politics. 

Young Bob Taft went to the state house in Ohio—his first sweat in 
politics. He’s a lot like his dad. This may be his “starter.” 


—o— 


Look ahead to 1956. Eisenhower would like very much to step aside. 
But he can’t do it. He and Vice-Pres. Nixon get the credit for saving things 
this week. That will bring them to bat in the next go-around. 

The business trend meantime will be critical. All signs today point 
towards a continuation of the uptrend.. They could be seasonal, of course. 
But the White House is willing to gamble that they are more than that. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 6, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 





The Atom Sub 


is so much more than a weapon 


ivilian progress has already been made. 


If you look into the atomic submarine with the eyes of 
the future, you will see a means of creating leisure that 
far exceeds the blessing of any other invention of all time. 


Inside the sub is an atomically fueled boiler. It is 
the proving ground for other atomic power plants. It could 
be serving a housing development, or a hospital. That 
power, which enables the submarine to “stay down indef- 


initely”, could heat the boilers of a building indefinitely. 


England is now heating buildings with atomic energy. 


How soon the heart of the atom sub becomes the heart 
of a leisurely, peaceful world, depends largely upon the 
will of man. 


But use of atomic energy is only nine years old. 


Encouraging 
Within the next nine years, how much more can come? 


Republic Steel is especially aware of atomic powe1 
because we have furnished so much of the stainless steel 
needed for atomic applications. Stainless is used for sew- 
age disposal systems carrying atomic waste: for handling 
and containing equipment: for the counters, floors and 
walls of “hot” labs. As the demand for atomic energy 
expands from year to year, the demand for stainless steel! 
follows. When you use “hot” materials, remember that 
Republic is staffed with experts on many aspects of 
atomic applications. They are ready to serve you. 

Republic Steel is the largest manufacturer of stainless 
and alloy steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL anc oscs. 





INVITATION TO PLEASURE When you board the Santa 





Automobile, Trailer and Truck Bodies and Wheels, Railway Passenger Cars TPIS Sif 





Fe’s great new San Francisco Chief, you step into another 


world ...a world of quiet and comfort, of beauty and 
exciting scenes, where sociability and serenity are your 
companions. 


Featured among the San Francisco Chief’s many 
stainless steel Budd cars are the spectacular ‘“‘Big Domes” 
from which you can view the Santa Fe’s magnificent and 
varied scenery as it has never been seen before while, 
if you wish, enjoying your favorite refreshments. 

The San Francisco Chief is a wonderful example of 
the way the nation’s railroads are making rail travel 
as enjoyable as it is dependable and safe. Never has 
the invitation to go by rail been so compelling. 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 
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PIONEERS 1 BETTER TRANSPORTATION 





GROUP 1 


URGENT OR IMMEDIATE NEED 


Moved 


1% 9% 


Got married, had children | 1 
Old appliance broke down 16 42 


Other 


GROUP 2 


_ 5 


Soap 


NO PRESSING NEED 
Growing children, birthday, 

Christmas, other family reason - 
Change in financial status 3 
Attracted by newer item 14 25 
No particular reason 18 3 


GROUP 3 
OTHER 


TOTAL 57% 15% 


Chance to get a good buy 13 3 


Not ascertained 


14 27 


TOTAL 27% 30% 


16% 55% 


7% 13% 6% 
8 12 3 


49 36 32 


3 4 2 
6% 41% 


13 

7 

18 
~ 9 
20% 33% 


11 13 
13 13 


244% 26% 


Not the Thinking Youd 


¢ Young married couples tend to 
show a good deal of care in buying 
major consumer goods. Older and pre- 
sumably wiser people, on the other 
hand, tend to be more careless and ca- 
Pricious in their buying habits. 

¢ Two-thirds of the people who 
are satishied users of a particular brand 
do not go back and buy that same 
brand when replacement time comes. 

* Middle and upper-income con- 
sumers tend to deliberate more care- 
fully about major purchases than do 
people in lower-income groups—who 
theoretically need to manage their 
money more carefully. 

*A good fourth of all purchases 
of major appliances are made with no 
careful deliberation whatsoever. 

These findings may surprise some, 
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may upset others. If you’re among 
them, get braced for more of the same. 
These findings, and those on the chart 
above, are just some of the preliminary 
results of a pioneering study in a new 
era of motivation research. 
¢ Behavior—It is called A Study of Pur- 
chase Decisions. Its author is Eva 
Mueller, Study Director of the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. Her paper has just been pub- 
lished as a section of a book entitled 
Consumer Behavior (New York Uni- 
versity Press, $4). The study was fi- 
nanced by the Consumer’s Union and 
sponsored by an academic group known 
as the Committee for Research on 
Consumer Attitudes and Behavior. 
The new study is complementary to 
other consumer behavior probes that 


the Survey Research Center has been 
conducting since the war. In general 
these have been broad in nature, seeking 
to answer these questions: Will the 
consumer save his money? Will he 
spend it—and for what? 

Miss Mueller’s study of purchase de- 
cisions is an attempt to move in closer 
on the consumer, to find out just how 
and when he decides to spend _ his 
money, and on what—how he weighs 
such factors as brand, model, and 
price. 
¢ Attack—George Katona, director of 
the Economic Behavior Program at 
SRC, says that these are the underlying 
questions that the researchers are seck- 
ing to answer: 

“If consumers embark on a ‘large’ 
expenditure on a commodity that they 
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Donald Joseph, Sales Manager, 
Ciba Company Inc., and a new 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN advertiser, 
wanted to know why other industrial 
leaders decided to advertise in this 
magazine. No better way to find out 
than to ask them. So we did... 


"Why did you add 


Scientific American 


to your advertising 


schedule?" 


W. Noel Eldred, Director of Adver- 
tising and Sales, Hewlett-Packard 
Company—“We consider that sciEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN is the one medium 
whose editorial content appeals to 
the top Technical Management in 
all scientific fields. SCIENTIFIC AMER- 
ICAN was added to our advertising 
schedule three years ago, and we 
consider it is our most important 
horizontal technica] medium.” 


N. D. Buehling, President, The 
Fensholt Advertising Agency — “We 
use SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to reach 
Technical Management—the key 
people in all phases of industry who 
are interested in new technical de- 
velopments, and who are a factor in 
the purchase of technical products.” 





M. J. Rauscher, Vice-President, 
In Charge of Sales, Illinois Testing 
Laboratories, Inc.—“We have proven 
to ourselves that Technical Manage- 
ment reads SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Our 
line of scientific instruments must 
be sold to Technical Management; 
ergo, we continue to use S. A. and 
with completely satisfactory results.” 





(Advertisement) 

















will use for a long time, are they likely 
to deliberate and choose? If they do 
not, are they likely to act in a whimsical] 
or careless manner? Or are there other 
alternatives to careful deliberation that 
vield to scientific analysis?” 

I'o get the answers, SRC surveyed 
1,000 families in a random sample of 
the U.S. The center confined its in- 
terest to four major items—T’V sets, 
refrigerators, washing machines, and 
stoves—and one product that might 
come under the heading of an impulse 
item: men’s sport shirts. A coincidence 
emerged: Of the people contacted, 360 
had bought one of the four major ap- 
pliances within a vear and a quarter 
before the survey (which was made last 
fall), while 361 had bought a sports 
shirt within the preceding 10 months. 

Before quizzing consumers, SRC had 
to define what it meant bv “delibera- 
tion” in buying. It set up five vardsticks 
for measuring this quality: (1) the 
length of the planning period and the 
amount of family discussion about it; 
(2) how much outside information is 
sought; and the weighing of (3) price, 
(4) brand, and (5) “features” such as 
quality, style, and operating expense. 
e Analysis—With these vardsticks, the 
researchers were able to find a good 
deal of variation in people’s buving be- 
havior. 

In fact, one thing clearly emerges 
from the study: People do not always 
use their financial means to the best 
advantage. That people do was a basic 
precept of the classical economists, who 
created the idea of Economic Man. 
Katona and his associates have long 
been inveigling against this view. They 
grant that there is logic to the com 
sumer’s behavior—but that it does not 4 
necessarily stem from the obvious mo 
tivation of financial betterment. 

The study shows that at one extreme 
is a group—about a fourth of the total 
—made up of truly careful buyers. At 
the other extreme is another group, 
about the same size, of careless buyers. 
In between are the majority of con 
sumers who may emphasize one factor 
or another—say, price or brand—but who 
will ignore other equally important 
things. 

e Sources—How do you account for 
these wide differences? 

Naturally, personal characteristics 
play a big part. The researchers sorted 
out people according to such things as 
age, income, educational level, occupa 
tion. Behavior differs among these 
groups. 

But the pattern of each group is not 
always what you would expect. Take 
as an example the way people go about 
secking information on the goods they 
are thinking of buying. 

People with greater incomes and 4 
higher level of education tend to act 
with greater care, generally speaking, 
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Winter doesn't call the tune here! 


In many homes, winter may as well be miles away, 
instead of just outside the window. Floors are warm 
and draft-free. Rooms are summer-cozy. 


Yet youll see no radiators, no furnace registers. Why? 
Because dependable heat radiates from J&L Steel 
Pipes imbedded in the floor. They will stay on the job 
as long as the house stands . . . with nothing but com- 
fort to tell they are there. 


Long-lasting J&L “Jal-Duct” pipe for modern 
radiant heating is another example of J&L steels 
that meet the demands of home and industry. 


Seuss ¢ Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 














Main steam line and feeder equipment of a large southern power station insulated 
with a combination of K&M Hy-Temp and "Featherweight" 85% Magnesia. 


Save money by saving heat with 
K&M HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATIONS 


K&M high temperature insula- 
tions have had widespread 
acceptance and use over the years 
because of their unfailing effec- 
tiveness. K&M “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia is an extremely 
efficient insulating material on 
heated surfaces with temperatures 
up to 600° F. 


Used with K&M Hy-Temp insula- 
tion, the combination is effective 
up to 1900° F. What’s more, the 
application of these two layers— 


with staggered joints—eliminates 
the heat loss that normally occurs 
when expansion causes the joints 
to open in single layer installations. 


Be sure you keep these heat-sav- 
ing K&M high temperature 
insulations in mind for applica- 
tion in your company’s plant. For 
information in detail, contact a 
K&M distributor, who is an expe- 
rienced applicator, or write 
directly to us. 


Nature made asbestos. . . Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBLER e 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver ® 
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when they buy major items, than do 
the people in the categories below 
them. This seems contradictory. Lower 
income groups should, theoretically, 
have a greater interest than the well- 
to-do in getting a good buy. 

Eva Mueller offers this by way of 
explanation: 

“If people are to be highly circum. 
spect in making purchase decisions, 
they must have a motivation to use 
their financial resources to best ad- 
vantage as well as some faith in their 
ability to profit by their deliberations, 
Possibly these motivating factors are 
more powerful among the more edu 
cated and financially successful groups. 
e Ads and Friends—Some other inter- 
esting differences in behavior show 
up in the study: 

¢ College people are more likely to 
tread printed matter, including adver 
tisements, about prospective purchases 
than are people with less education, 
However, people in general seem un- 
impressed by printed advertising ap 
peals. No less than two-thirds of all 
durable goods buyers in the study could 
not remember seeing any ads or read- 
ing about the items they purchased. 

e College graduates consult more 
with friends and relatives about their 
purchases—but they are also more skep- 
tical. In the group of people whose 
education stopped at grammar school, 
75% of those who looked at durables 
in the homes of their friends and rela- 
tives bought the makes or models they 
saw there. The corresponding figure 
for the college group is 40%. 

There is a turnabout when you come 

to the way people behave when they 
buy sport shirts. Here, the people with 
less education and income deliberate 
more carefully before buying than do 
the better-educated people in higher 
income brackets. Miss Mueller sees two 
possible explanations: A sport shirt 
represents less expense to a well-to-do 
buver than to one with lower income. 
The lower-income consumer also tends 
to wear sport shirts to work, often to 
social gatherings. This means that it is 
a more important purchase to him than 
to the well-off consumer, who wears- 
and thinks of—sport shirts casually. 
e Circumstances—This leads into an- 
other area examined by the center—the 
circumstances surrounding the purchase 
of any item. Here there are further 
clues to the variables left unexplained 
in terms of a buyer’s personal character- 
istics. 

Katona isolates three main conditions 
under which consumers don’t bother 
to deliberate about their purchases: — 

The first occurs when a consumer 1s 
offered a special buy through a friend 
or an acquaintance. This can also hap- 
pen when a salesman tums on the 
pressure. Under these circumstances, 
consumers frequently accept _ their 
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. “EMKAY AUTO LEASING PLAN CUT 
® OUR COMPANY CAR COSTS 25%” 































If you own your company cars you’re losing 
money you can save ” ee from EMKAY 


3 Many firms save up to 25% a year on fieet 
P. operation by leasing Emkay cars. Emkay serves 
hundreds of America’s leading business organ- 
izations, supplying all new cars every year, and as- 
suming all operating and maintenance expenses except 
gas and oil. Whether your requirements are for 10 cars 
or 1,000, Emkay can serve you. You pay only a single 
low monthly fee for your Emkay leasing service. 


oP Prove to yourself Emkay leasing costs less— 
<\ Add up all the costs of operating your fleet— 

depreciation, licenses, taxes, administration, 
maintenance, insurance, and all the others. Then com- 
pare it with the single low monthly cost of your Emkay 
Leasing Service. It’s simple arithmetic: Emkay can 
save you 10—15—even 25% a year. : 


Ts Emkay leasing frees capital for you—Owning 
ON your own fleet ties up money you could use 
* profitably in your own business. Capital tied 


up in fleet ownership loses you almost double its in- 
terest a year. 


x8 Emkay saves in your traffic department—Since 


Emkay handles ail your fleet management, you 

eliminate this overhead from your traffic de- 
partment. Emkay is set up to handle these functions 
on a big scale and can afford to pass the savings on 
to you in lower leasing fees. 











With Emkay, you reimburse omaley ees only 
for gas and oil instead of the 7 or 8 cents a 
mile ordinarily allowed salesmen who drive their own 
cars. This adds up to important savings every year. 





a\ ufo Emkay cars make a prestige fleet—Since Emkay 

~ supplies all new cars every 12 months, your 

aI fleet always looks the way it should—shining 

and new. This gives you the kind of “public meeting 
appearance” your company deserves. 


It’s only common sense to lease—Once you've made a 
comparison, you'll agree. For complete information 
on Emkay leasing service—the fleet plan that wraps up 
all your auto expenses in one economical package— 
write, wire or phone Emkay Headquarters in Chicago. 





Transportation Engineering Service. An Emkay trans- 
portation expert will be glad to assist in analyzing 
your vehicle and traffic needs. He will plan the most 
economical and efficient fleet operation for you. 








Emkay Truck Leasing. Emkay trucks are leased on 
the same fleet economy basis as Emkay cars. With 
this service you can rid yourself of all the headache 
and excess expense of owning your own trucks. 
You'll save whether you need one unit or a hundred. 











% nationwide automobile leasing service 





EMKAY 


6850 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. *» MUseum 4-6969 











A PRETTY GOOD THEME SONG for the 
buyer of Multiwall Shipping Sacks. 


He wants strong, sturdy sacks at the 
lowest cost consistent with full protec- 
tion of his product from packing room 
to purchaser. 


And he wants those sacks at the time 
specified. 

Raymond has been producing Multi- 
walls long enough to know that the 
continued good will of the customer 
depends on a strict adherence to these 
requirements. 

For painstaking cooperation in supply- 
ing Multiwalls adapted to your special 
needs, for kept promises of delivery 
and for clean, sharp, colorful printing, 
call in the Raymond man. THE RAY- 
MOND BAG COMPANY, Middle- 
town, Ohio. Phone 2-5461. 


MULTI L PAPER 
SHIPPING SACKS 


problems as being solved. “Apparently,” 
comments Miss Mueller, “the very fact 
that friends had offered them a bargain 
convinced them that it was unnecessary 
to investigate alternatives.” 

However, this general rule does not 
apply where special sales are concerned. 
People who buy at sales rank high in 
what researchers call “‘circumspectness.” 

The second condition under which 
people often seem to plunge in without 
thinking things over carefully comes 
when a purchase is urgent. 

Naturally, urgency takes away the op- 
portunity for careful choosing and de- 
liberation. It accounts for an impressive 
number of all purchases. Note the large 
number of people (chart, page +1) who 
are forced into buying when a family 
appliance breaks down or wears out. 

This also sheds a further light on 
the difference between the patterns of 
buying among upper-income and lower- 
income people. Miss Mueller observes: 

“We have now found an additional 
reason why families with a very low in- 
come often acted without careful delib- 
crations. Their needs tended to be more 
pressing than those of well-to-do con- 
sumers.” 

The third condition arises when the 
owner of an outworn appliance has 
been satisfied with it. This frequently 


leads to quick purchases without mug 
discussion-or any serious attempt to ge 
information on other models. According 
to the study, 22% of consumers arg 
loyal to their previous brands whey 
they go into the market again. 

However, there’s another wav to logk 
at this—and it’s a way that should be of 
interest to manufacturers of name 
brands. No less than two-thirds of ap 
pliance owners fail to buy the same 
brand twice in a row. These figures 
tally with the study made recently by 
Burke Marketing Research, Inc. (BW- 
Jan.30°54,p150). 

e Scan—Taking a long look at the 
whole subject, Miss Mueller makes 
this point: 

“It appears that the interest buyers 
take in a commodity influences degree 
of deliberation; and interest, of course, 
is not proportional to price.” 

In other words, people sometimes 
take a lot more time and trouble buy- 
ing something for which they have no 
pressing need. They are often discour 
aged when a product is technically diff. 
cult to understand or when its quality 
is hard to judge. They dawdle with 
pleasure over an item where there’s a 
question of style or appearance. This 
is the wild card in the deck. It will be 
studied in future SRC projects. 








MARKETING GIMMICKS 





There’s a new twist in lipstick. At 
least that’s the word from promoters 
of Caryn Gae—a brand just introduced 
on the Cleveland market. Caryn Gae is 
partly owned by public relations man 
Carl Byoir, who had a share in the By- 
mart-Tintair hair-dye business. 

Caryn Gae has KBS—which te- 
portedly sweetens the breath, and re- 
duces alcohol, tobacco, and onion odors. 
The lipstick comes in exotic shades that 
the customer can “try on” by holding 
a transparent plastic color chart up to 
her lips in front of a mirror. Caryn 
Gae saleswomen are dressed in special 
costumes to attract attention. Pro- 
moters even tried to dye the clouds 
over Cleveland to match the new 
shades, but this stunt literally blew 
apart when the wind dispersed the 
clouds. 

® 

Package deals in real estate are de- 
signed to make new home buying easier 
for middle and lower income groups. 
In Houston for instance, Centex Con- 
struction Co. will move you into one 
of their new houses free, in addition 
to giving you until next vear to start 
payments on the house. . A joint 
time-payment plan has been worked 
out by a Kansas City real estate com- 
pany and an automobile agency. You 


can buy a new Winn-Rau Corp. home 
and a new car from Rudy Fick, Ine, 
and pay for both on a single installment 
credit plan at slightly lower rates. 


This is a picture of a drive-in drug 
store. Joining the drive-in trend, Doyles 
drug store in Houston has installed a 
prescription department with a drive-t 
window where a motorist can get his 
order filled without stepping out of 
the car. 


This is football season. Capitalizing 
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JRLE P. HALLIBURTON 
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to men buying more chemicals than ever befor 
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caustic soda * soda ash * chlorine * sulphuric acid * sulphur * ammonia °* nitrate of soda * bicarbonate of soda ° nitti 
acid * dry ice * sulphate of alumina * sodium chlorite products * ethylene oxide °* ethylene glycol * diethylene glycd 
triethylene glycol * polyglycols * dichloroethylether * ethylene dichloride * methanol * sodium methylate * ethylene diamin 








NEW] FACES|IN THE 





EMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Today, more industries are buying more 
chemicals than at any other time. There 
are new products and new producers 
...new people and new ideas... more 
reason than ever to reexamine your 
sources of chemical raw materials. 


Two important effects on chemical con- 
sumers result from this changing chem- 
ical market. One, suppliers must be care- 
fully considered in the light of future as 
well as current requirements. Two, pro- 
ducer services—research, marketing, 
traffic, and technical—should supplement 
and strengthen those of the consumer. 


An experienced, growing chemical pro- 
ducer can be of greater value to you 
today than ever before. For example, 
the Industrial Chemicals Division, a 


major alkali-chlorine producer for over 
60 years, now can offer you a complete 
package of basic industrial chemicals 
including: ammonia and nitrogen prod- 
ucts.., sulphur and sulphuric acid... 
ethylene oxide and glycols ... plus more 
than a score of other important chemi- 
cals. Practical research and technical 
facilities are available. In addition, you 
have a direct link with other important 
industries that can broaden your trade 
relations. 


in close contact with regional and national 
conditions, Olin Mathieson is equipped 
to help you with widely diverse market- 
ing problems. Our executive office will 
gladly put you in touch with the men 
who can best serve your interests. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
~ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 





MATHIESON 


MLANTA 2, Georgia, 225 Chester Ave., S. E. 
WFFALO 3, New York, Rand Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. C., Liberty Life Bldg. 
CHICAGO 11, Illinois, 400 N. Michigan Ave. 


CINCINNATI 2, Ohio, Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
HOUSTON 2, Texas, Gulf Building PHILADELPHIA 7, Pa., Lincoln-Liberty Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 22, Calif., 2535 Eastiand Ave. PROVIDENCE 3, R. I., Hospital Trust Building 
NEW ORLEANS 12, La., Nat'l Bk. of Comm. Bldg. ST. LOUIS 2, Missouri, Rialto Building 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y., 745 Fifth Avenue 






















) the 
ee tube line 
that 


rates a 
buy-line! 


IN THE DESIGN and building of the products shown 
here, GM Steel Tubing plays an important part—either 
for the passage of liquids or gases, or as part of the me- 
chanical structure. And these are but a few of the thou- 
sands of manufactured items that use low-cost steel tubing 
in place of more expensive materials. Examine your own 
requirements! You, too, may find you can improve design, 
speed production, and cut costs with “The Tube Line 
That Rates a Buy-Line’-—GM Steel Tubing! 


SEE SWEET’S PRODUCT DESIGN FILE < 


R 
Z ee STEEL 
pee eo. 2 om 
ROCHESTER PRODUCTS ® 
Division of General Motors, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. @ 
So eo e 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS AND ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 





Throughout the nation, leaders in business and industry are 
using Ampro 16mm Sound Projectors to present ideas and 
stimulate creative thinking. Among the firms who 
depend upon Ampro to sell ideas, products 
and services are these: 
*Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
* Bethlehem Steel Company 
* The Coca-Cola Company 
* Delta-C&S Air Lines 
* Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corporation 
*The International Silver Co. 
* The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
* Swift & Company 


“SCREEN ADVENTURES” 


A catalog of ideas . . . FREE CORPORATION 
(A SUBSIDIARY OF 
GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION) 


2835 North Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


If your organization is not yet taking 
advantage of the vast store of 16mm 
films available in every subject area, 


write for your free copy of “Screen Bm Send my free copy of ‘Screen Adventures.” 





Adventures,” a 16-page 
book listing 325 repre- 
sentative 16mm sound 
films. Listed by sub- 
ject, synopsis, source. 


Name 





Company 





Address 








City Zone. State 
























on a device used last year, Mid-South 
Oil Co. of Memphis bought up a block 
of Memphis State College football 
tickets. Instead of passing them out to 
kids as a public relations stunt, Mid 
South is giving them to local customer 
who buy Pure Oil products. 


Hotels v. motels. The American 
Hotels Corp. chain has found a way 
to stave off the inroads made by motels 
across the country. American’s hog 
telries feature Broadway plays, with 
local summer stock casts. Show tickets 
cost guest $1.50, are reportedly paying 
off in a big way. 


New offers: Thom McAn shoe stores 
in St. Louis are offering shoes on trial, 
A customer can wear a pair of shoes 
for one week, return them for a refund 
if he doesn’t like them. . . . A Rochester 
(N. Y.) department store gives its cus 
tomers throw-away paper raincoats on 
stormy days... . J Any customer who has 
saved his sales slips and can prove he 
bought an electric range in the last 10 
vears from Polk Bros. Chicago appli 
ance stores, gets bonus kitchen utensils 
free. . Pioneer Rubber Co. of Wil 
lard, Ohio, is offering maid service to 
housewives for a month, if they win 
a contest telling why they like the com 
pany’s household rubber gloves. . .. 
In Newport, Del., Justis Bros. appl- 
ance store is giving away a_ parakeet 
and accessories to any customer who 
buys more than $100-worth of goods, 
A $500 bonus is thrown in for cus 
tomers who teach the bird to warblea 
Justis singing commercial before Christ- 
mas. 






























Sell more tires. That’s the idea of 4 
new tire-display rack (picture, above) 
thought up by International Equip 
ment Div. of Morrison Railway Supply 
Corp. in Buffalo. Displays are dis 
tributed to filling stations and auto 
supply dealers to remind motorists that 
they may need new tires. 
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The whirring rolls in this Bethlehem 
tolling mill squeeze and compress the 
ingot, glowing at a temperature of 
2300 degrees. Without the cooling 
spray of water, the shriveling heat 
from the six-ton mass of steel would 
fuin the rolls in a matter of seconds. 
Water, indispensable to animal and 
vegetable life, is equally vital to the 
functioning of that complex organism, 
the modern steel plant. If the supply 
of water were suddenly shut off, the 
plant would come to an instant halt. 
The bulk of steel plant water pro- 
tects rolling mills, blast furnaces, open 


hearths, against damage from intense 
heat. In addition, water quenches 
fiery coke as it comes from the ovens, 
granulates slag, and ‘‘washes”’ the dust 
from blast-furnace gas, so that it can 
be used as fuel. 

A major steel plant requires a water 
supply exceeding that of many large 
cities. Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point 
plant, for example, the largest steel 
plant on the Eastern seaboard, uses 
twice as much water as the nearby city 


of Baltimore. All of Bethlehem Steel’s 
eight steelmaking plants, in the Eastand 
on the Pacific Coast, use together more 
than 1,250,000,000 gallons a day— 
enough water to supply New York City. 
SAME WATER RE-USED REPEATEDLY 
Only a small part of steel plant water 
is actually consumed. Most of it, as 
much as 95 or 98 per cent, is merely 
“borrowed,” and after it has served 
its purpose is used over and over again, 
or returned to the source. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


















PHOTOSTAT 
Instant Copier 









for use in every office... 
anywhere! 


There’s nothing like it! Moderately priced, 
it soon pays for itself . . . saves labor, time 
and money. 

In one minute, this small, highly efficient 
machine will give you three or more black- 
on-white copies of practically any original 
up to 8%” x 14” in size . . . typed, printed, 
written or drawn ... ready for immediate 
use! 

Requires less than two square feet of 
space on desk or table. Can be used by any- 
one and everyone, under normal office 
lighting. 

Designed and built by PHotostaT Cor- 
PORATION . . . manufacturers of: the finest 
in photocopying equipment . . . to use East- 
man Kodak Company’s amazing new 
VERIFAX PROCESS ... it is entirely different 
from, and should not be confused with, any 
previously known process. 

You owe it to yourself to get all the facts 
before purchasing any office copying 
equipment. 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS... 
RIGHT NOW! 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 











STRETCH SOCK that fits any foot and doesn’t wear out creates a problem—is it . ., 





Too Tough for Its Own Good? 


New-type socks’ greatest assets are their greatest 


handicaps. 


Now manufacturers and merchandisers have 


to figure out a way to offset sagging replacement sales. 


It’s a paradox of progress that the 
better your product, the better the sell- 
ing job you may have to do. 

This isn’t news to the men’s hosiery 
business—ever since the war it has been 
battling to offset nylon’s durability. But 
the advent of the stretch sock two years 
ago (BW-—Jul.26’52,p68) has brought 
the situation home all over again. 

Stretch socks are made of a yarn that 
has tiny springs or coils permanently 
sealed into it. The original yarn was 
Helanca, developed by a Swiss concern, 
Heberlein Corp. Through a subsidiary, 
Heberlein Patent Corp., New York, the 
company licenses throwsters—the mills 
that put in the crimp—to process the 
yarn. In addition, several mills, includ- 
ing Burlington Mills Corp., make their 
own stretch yarn. Heberlein is suing 
Burlington for infringement of its proc- 
ess. 
¢ Mixed Blessing—The stretch sock has 
two great assets: It is made of nylon, has 
nylon’s toughness. Because the yarn 
stretches (picture), the sock will fit any 
foot. 

For the hosiery industry, though, 
these assets have some dangers. The 
sock doesn’t wear out—and it grows 
with the foot. On two counts, then, 





the replacement market has taken it on 
the chin. 

A recent issue of Hosiery News Let 
ter, published by National Assn. of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, states: “Evey 
pair of stretch socks sold under condr 
tions existing today replaces a cotton, 
rayon, or combination sock. As a mat 
ter of fact it replaces more than one 
pair.” And the association sadly com 
ments, “‘All the present interest and ex 
citement is calculated to decrease out 
business instead of to increase it.” 
¢ Problems—How seriously the associe 
tion regards the whole merchandising 
problem is shown by the fact that it is 
setting up three committees—one each 
for men’s hose, women’s and children’s 
—to study the over-all picture. 

NAHM’s figures point up the prob 
lem. Despite the increasing population 
(“Thank God for that,” says John W. 
Mettler, Jr., president of Interwoven 
Stocking Co.), 1953 shipments were 
down—from 163.3-million doz. pairs i 
1952 to 158.8-million doz. Men’s ho 
siery was off 6.1%. 

Over-all, the downtrend has com 
tinued this year. Shipments of all kinds 
of hose were 75.7-million doz. for the 
first six months of 1954, against 77. 
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| in INDUSTRIAL 


GEORGIA 


Every day is work day in produc- 
tion-minded Georgia. Mild weather, 
better living conditions all add up 
to healthy, happy workers. That's 
why America’s big names in indus- 
try say “It's good business to 
produce in Georgia.” 


Industrial Memo: to all 
expansion-minded executives 


P Labor 
Higher living stand- 
ards boost the 
Georgia worker to 
high efficiency. 


> Climate 


| Mild, year ‘round 

* weather permits full 
production every 
: day. 


P Electric Power 


Unlimited — reaches out to every community. 


> Transportation 
The vital hub of land, sea and air routes 
of the entire Southeast. 


P Sites 


A wide choice to fit 
every industrial 
need. 


P and More... _ 


Abundant, soft waters—rich, natural re- 
sources—plus nearby, ever-growing markets 
for your products... 














For complete facts 
and latest figures, 
Write to: Dept.5-W. 






Nelson M. Shipp, Sec’y 
Ga. Dept. of Commerce 
100 Stote Capitol 
Atlanta, Georgia 












million for the same period in 1952. 
Actually, men’s half-hose and_ slack 
socks, representing the bulk of men’s 
output, just about held their own— 
thanks partly to the fabulous growth of 
the stretch sock. 

e Unknown Quantity—No one knows 
for sure how much of total industry out- 
put stretch socks account for. A Bur- 
lington Mills official reckons that 
industrywide, it runs around 15% to 

20% of total hosiery production. For 
Burlington, the percentage is much 
higher; it puts about 60% of its sock 
output into stretch socks. George 
Guglielmone, vice-president of Esquire 
Socks division of Chester H. Roth Co., 
Inc., says Esquire’s Expand-O socks are 
about 40% of its total. Interwoven 
Stocking Co. has a smaller percentage. 

The two nylon suppliers—E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. and Chem- 
strand Corp.—are delivering enough 
nylon to the throwsters to make roughly 
1.5-million doz. socks a month. A year 
ago, Burlington Mills estimates, output 
was less than half that. 
¢ The Pinch—In recent months, selling 
the socks has been no problem. Retail- 
ers are scrambling for the new socks. 

But the hosiery association is concerned 
about the months to come. When the 
pipelines fill up, the pace of sales will 
level off. Already some of the un- 
branded lines have cut wholesale prices, 
from $7.25 a doz. to $5. There will be 
a temptation to cut prices further. 

Industry leaders think they have the 
answer: Stimulate new markets by styl- 
ing—to make socks obsolete before they 
wear out. 


Discounter Embarrasses GE 


Retailers raise Cain over ‘‘co-op"’ ad . . . Big mg 
merger brewing . . . Dallas census shows downtown stores’ 


loss to suburban shops. 


Retailers are getting more and more 
touchy in their fight to persuade appli- 
ance manufacturers to refuse to sell to 
discount houses. 

It took only one recent newspaper ad- 
vertisement in California to set off an 
explosion among several retail stores, 
and cause a lot of embarrassment to 
General Electric Co., traditional cham- 
pion of resale price maintenance. In a 
double page ad appearing in the Van 
Nuys (Calif.) News—a shopping guide 
paper—the Lamson & Gilbert Co. dis- 
count house offered a GE washing ma- 
chine as customer prize. It also offered 
as prizes the little polished steel dinner 
bells GE gives away in its promotions, 
and the GE insignia appeared in the ad. 

Lamson & Gilbert readily agreed that 
GE had a hand in the ad, and that 


GE, in fact, “has been cooperating for 





So far, the merchandising drive seg 
to work. In a survey of 84 retailers y 
sell Helanca-process socks, says Rg 
Gates, management consultant, 1§ 
reported last June that 50% of all thy 
sock sales were stretch socks. 
¢ Retailers Love—The retailer himse 
finds plenty in the new sock to ende, 
it to him. First, the stretch socks gq 
at about 25¢ more at retail than reguly 
socks of comparable quality. Mud 
more important to the retailer, though, 
is the tremendous cut in inventory thy 
he has to carry. In conventional ling 
he may have seven or eight sizg 
In stretch socks, he needs at the mog 
three men’s sizes. 

he stretch type has another pointig 
its favor; it makes consumers trade 

A housewife who would ordinarily py 
only 59¢ for a pair of socks for her sop 
can see the point in spending 79¢ or$ 
when she knows he won’t outgrow 
them in a few months. 
¢ Room for All—Despite its fabulow 
growth, the stretch socks won’t take 
over the entire industry. Some people 
just plain don’t like them. To ge 
around the objections of some consum 
ers to nylon, knitters are blending the 
stretch yarn with cotton, wool, and 
other fibers. 

[he yarn processors have no fear of 

a saturated market. Says Gates, “This 
is a revolutionary product.” And ifs 
not limited to men’s socks. Already 
some women’s stretch stockings are on 
the market. So are women’s panties, 
men’s briefs, swimsuits, gloves, boys 

T-shirts—that grow with the boy—look 
to be another promising field. 






a long time” with L&G on joint adver 
tising. Other—non-price-cutting—dealess 
angrily called GE officials, who, say the 
dealers, denied any part in the ad. 
But the dealers weren’t mollified. At 
least two department stores and a fur 
niture chain said they had discontinued 
GE’s line of major appliances (washers, 
ranges, refrigerators, and the like) be 
cause GE allowed them to be distrib 
ted to discount houses. These major 
“big-ticket” items do not come under 
fair trade price maintenance contracts, 


but GE distributes them under se 
called suggested list prices. 
s 


Merger talks between two carpe 
giants point toward the biggest news ia 
the industry in some years. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., the 
country’s No. 1 carpet maker, and Me 
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MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 


A PRINGEPGS OF 


a 


MICRO SWITCH provides a complete line of 
extremely reliable, small-size, high-capacity, 


Snap-action precision switches and mercury 


Switches. Available in a wide variety of sizes, 


| shapes, weights, actuators and electrical char- 
acteristics. For all types of electrical controls. 


Vite 


Gooob 


DESIGN 





@ Every 11% seconds—57,000 times 
in 24hours—a heavy duty limit switch 
operates to control the finish grind- 
ing of small parts in a DoALL Auto- 
matic Grinder. It is one of 17 MICRO 
SWITCH precision switches whose 


@ Twenty-four precision switches of 
eight different types control every 
operating step of this ROBOT auto- 
matic commercial washer. Choice of 
these MICRO SWITCH products was 
dictated by their high electrical ca- 


] 





se 


@ High production capacity of this 
textile combing machine is enhanced 
by the use of ten MICRO SWITCH 


A complete line of snap-action and mercury switches 


Ade @Svoaseel 


Operate over 57,000 times a day? 


extreme reliability and small size 
make them ideal components. There’s 


a MICRO SWITCH to meet YOUR 


exacting requirement—and field en- 


gineering service in 16 branch offices 
to help you. 


precise operation— 
high electrical capacity — 
absolute reliability 


Provide high electrical capacity ? 


pacity, 'ong-life dependability and 
precise accuracy of operation. Do 
YOU need a switch for a new 
prodnct—or to make an old produc® 
better? A call to MICRO SWITCH 
can save you time and money. 


rugged housing — 
sealed plunger— 
millions of operations 


Increase machine production ? 


nisms for coil changing, stopping and 
timing are controlled by four other 
switches. Does your design call for a 
switch of small size, rugged construc- 
tion and utmost reliability? Call on 
MICRO SWITCH field engineering. 


+ 


MICRO SWITCH 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


H 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 











Y LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY — 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. * AR 
-B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY + 
30UP COMPANY » CHAMPION f 
COCA-COLA COMPANY - COLG, 
1Y » DODGE MANUFACTURING 
lY * ELECTRIC AUTO LITE + EL! 
MINNESOTA MINING AND MAN 
) + OLDSMOBILE + OLIVER COI 
| » OWENS, ILLINOIS GLASS CI 
*PET MILK CORPORATION = PI 
‘+ PURE CARBONIC COMPANY 
- RADIO CORPORATION OF AN 
- RALSTON PURINA COMPAN) 
)N + SANTA FE RAILROAD « SE 
SINGER MANUFACTURING COF 
Y= TRANS "~~~ “*PL INES « 


Judge Layne 
by the industries 
it serves 


Our sincere apologies to the many other 
leading industries space prevents including. 
For information on any question 
that relates to ground water devel- 
opment, write... 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 


Memphis 8, Tennessee 





Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 


Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Companies 
Throughout the World 





hawk Carpet Mills, the No. 3 com- 
pany, are weighing the possibilities of 
pooling their resources. The object 
would be greater manufacturing efh- 
ciencies, officials of both companies said. 

Both concerns have headquarters in 
New York State, and have their main 
plants there. Since Alexander Smith is 
closing out its Yonkers, N. Y., plant to 
concentrate production in the South, 
and James Lees’ main plant is also in 
the South, that leaves only Bigelow- 
Sanford and Mohawk among the majors 
to hold the northernmost fort. 

Like most of the carpet industry, the 
two concerns have had hard going lately. 
Bigelow-Sanford reported a net loss of 
$173,000 for the first half of the year; 
Mohawk got by with a $401,000 net 
profit—down from the $1.2-million 
profit in the like 1952 period. Profits 
followed sales down. 


Downtown Stores in Dallas 
Are Slipping... 


Percent of toto! retail business in Dallas crea 
Total Retail Sales 


1948 


... The Big Loss Is in Apparel 
Apparel 





1948 





1982 feo. 





a 
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Data: Bureoy of Census. 


How big is the bite that suburban 
shopping centers have taken out of 
downtown retail store sales? 

The chart above shows how one key 
city—Dallas, Tex.—fared in a five-year 
survey the U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
conducted to try to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Dallas was picked as a guinea pig city 
to represent the nationwide suburban 
buying trend. The government hasn’t 
completed its business census of all Dal- 
las suburbs, but a preliminary report 
released last week showed these signifi- 
cant statistics: 

¢ Total downtown Dallas sales in 


1953 were barely ahead of 1948— 
$170.6-million last year as against 


$169.6-million five years ago. But since 
sales for the whole Dallas metropolitan 
area increased $226-million—to $837.3- 
million—the downtown stores’ share of 
the metropolitan market dropped 7.3%. 

e Apparel sales accounted for the 
downtowners’ biggest drop, percentage- 





wise—18.6%. Ironically, clothing stij 
accounts for one of the biggest chunk 
of downtown business: $37.6-milliop, 
down $1.9-million from 1948. 

¢ General merchandise sales ay 
what keep downtown Dallas retail hope 
alive. This category was $83.9-milhion 
last vear, up $2-million over four year 
ago. But here, too, downtown storey 


share of total area sales slipped almog 
10 
¢ Other — sales—including _ foo 


stores, eating places, drug stores, fur 
ture stores, and other retail outlets- 
accounted for $33.7-million for the 
downtowners last year, down $1.2-mijl 


lion from 1948. Percentagewise, this 
group has 5.6% less of the total market 
than it had five years ago. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Tire prices are on their way up, a 


predicted (BW-Sep.25’54,p18). Good-| 


vear Tire & Rubber Co. this week 
raised its prices 5% on all sizes and 
tvpes 

* 


More beer price-cuts: In 


sale price of Budweiser 15¢-30¢ a 


case. The company said the purpose of! 


the price-cut is to reduce the retail 
price spread between premium Bud 
and “‘other beers.” 

s 
Gasoline price wars, which have been 
flaring up and dying down in various 
parts of the country this past summer, 
have broken out in Providence, R. |. 
Some filling stations have pulled their 
prices down to 13.9¢ a gallon, inclu¢ 
ing taxes. Prices had been runnin 
20¢ to 30¢ higher. Dealers blamed 
an oversupply, and accused the private 
brands of starting the war. 

* 
Consumer credit promotion in Atlant 
is jointly sponsored by a bank and a 
appliance maker. The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank has a Mo 
torola TV set on display near its 
stallment loan department, with signs 
reminding customers that they can 
nance the set through a bank loa. 
Motorola says it will promote the plan 
in other banks that want to boost thei 
loan departments. 

* 
Independent Shoemen-—the group st 
up to combat the trend toward owner 
ship of retail outlets by manufactures 
(BW—Mav8’54,p56)—formally — orgatr 
ized itself in Chicago last week. Sam 
Sullivan—the Laredo (Tex.) retailer who 
started the move—was elected as fist 
president. The group is now compmise 
of some 360 manufacturers, retailer 
and salesmen. 
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Light reflector produced by 
Mears Manufacturing Co., 
Greensburg, Pa. 




























Hard 
service 
matches 
smart styling... 


In products made 
from BAKELITE Rigid Vinyl Sheets 


It happens all the time. Somebody gets an idea . . . applies it to 
BakELiTE Rigid Vinyl Sheets . . . and turns up with a new, more 





durable, better looking, more salable product. 





For example, this tote box for industrial parts has a deep- 
drawn lid made of tough, transparent Bake.tre Rigid Vinyl 
Sheet. Factory oils, greases, chemicals and grime don't hurt it. 
It's so durable that the box outlasts other boxes previously used 
by as much as 10 to 1! 

The light reflector shows the decorative possibilities in 
BakeitE Rigid Vinyl Sheets. It’s made of woven fabric sand- 









wiched between two sheets . . . with a glossy reflecting surface Tote box produced by Produet Engineering 


above and matte finish under-side. It’s economical, durable, re- Laboratories Co., Inc., Newark 5, New Jersey. 


sistant to dust and dirt. It’s made with translucent or opaque 
sheets that come in a wide range of colors. 4 A K E L E ' a 
These two products help demonstrate how Bake.ire Rigid 


TRADE-MARK 


| 
RIGID VINYL SHEETS | 


/2\ | 
TRADE \So) MARK 
BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation []a§ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Vinyl Sheets can give you new products, new markets, new 
profits. For complete information, write to Dept. ZH-61. 
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x HY. .~ 
“AUTOMATIC BRAIN” on “Electrolux” vac- 
uum cleaner is controlled by this knob made of 
BakE.iTeE C-1l1 plastic. This acrylonitrile- 
styrene copolymer is strong, heat-resistant. . 
defies oils and most chemicals. Control knobs 
molded by Mack Molding Co. Inc., Arlington, Vt. , 


VINYL FLOORING in this hospital waiting 
room bears heavy traffic yet resists scuffing and 
scratching. Made of Baxe.ire Vinyl] Resins, 
it stays beautifully lustrous for years with 
minimum maintenance. “‘Vinylast’’ flooring by 
Vinyl Plastics Inc., Sheboygan, Wisc. 


DESK TOP uses sandwich construction of ply- 
wood and kraft honeycomb core impregnated 
with BakE.iTE Phenolic Resin. It’s extremely 
and impact resistant. Impregnation adds 
strength, increases utility. Desk by Brunswick 
Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill. 










































by New 





Tool shanks made of unique 
alloy reduce machining costs by 
permitting smoother, deeper cuts 
with less tool wear. 


Chatter of cutting tools... which produces rough 
surfaces, breaks down cutting edges and shortens tool 
life... can now be practically eliminated by Mallory 
No-Chat tool shanks. 


Whether you manufacture metal-working tools or use 
them in your own production, this new idea in tool 
design offers improvements in cutting operations never 
before possible: 


MINIMUM VIBRATION. No-Chat shanks and 
boring bars have twice the density and 75% greater 
rigidity than steel. Consequently they resist chatter far 
more effectively, even on heavy cuts... often permit 
elimination of finish grinding. 


LONGER TOOL LIFE. No-Chat shanks conduct 
heat away from the tool tip three times faster than 
steel. They make tools run cooler and vibrate less 
... last longer between grinds. 

‘Trade Mark 


TOOL CHATTER REDUCED 
Mallory No-Chat® Shanks 





The secret of No-Chat tool shanks is the material from 
which they are made. A unique alloy developed by 
Mallory’s extensive program of metallurgical research, 
this material is much heavier than steel... and at 
the same time more rigid, a better conductor of heat, 
and considerably easier to braze to carbide cutting tips. 
It is economical, for the shank can be used over and 
over with new cutting tips. Reusable No-Chat effects 


cost savings. 


If cutting tools are your interest, we suggest that your 
engineers explore the except ional pe ssibilities offered by 
this latest Mallory development. And if your interests 
extend into the fields of welding, electronics, nucleonics 
and electrical manufacturing, you will find Mallory 
can serve you with a varied line of precision products 


and a broad background of engineering experience. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














Subversive Activities 


munist law makes h 
chief .. . 





1954 was a sentence of death 






tioner will be an 





in the federal government. 
The five-member Subversi 


s 


xe 


Thomas J. Herbert heads the 


Control 


Board; the stiff new anti-Com- 


im the 


for Com- 


munist-dominated unions, their execu- 
unobtrusive 
agency with one of the tiniest budgets 


little 


ve Activi- 


ties Control Board, which got along on 
$238,000 in the last fiscal vear while 
taking on the Communist Party itself, 


is to find 


unions are in 


now has an added job. That 

out whether the handful of so-called 
al from Communist-controlled 
ped by fact and in law ‘““Communist-infiltrated 


organizations,” as the new a 
(BW—Aug.28’54,p27). 
¢Drastic—If the board finds 


search, 
and at 
f heat, 


1g tips. that will mean for all practica 


ct puts it 


they are, 


and its orders are upheld by the courts, 


] purposes 


i wen the dissolution of these unions. They 
effects would be denied the procedures and 
; protections of the Taft-Hartlev Act; any 
individual belonging to a Communist- 
sill action or Communist-front organization 
who served such a union would be 
red by liable to stiff criminal penalties. 
terests The list of “tainted” unions consists 


leonies 
ll, but now fewer in number 


lallory ; : 
of mergers. Expert guessing, 


‘oducts 


‘rience. 


picture: United Electrical 
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tons may be as much as two y 


of those ousted by the ClO—originally 


by reason 
however, 


sys the government won't proceed 
against more than three of them at first. 
These three are the most obvious and 
mportant ones in the national defense 


Workers; 


Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers; and 
International Longshoremen’s & Wate- 


these un- 
ears away, 
for several 


Executioner for Red-Led Unions 


If the Communist Control Act of 


(1) The mills of due process grind 
slowly. The board can’t act on its own 
initiative. It can only act when the 
Attorney General petitions and is ready 
to prosecute. The board’s decision in 
the key Communist Party case, finding 
it a subsidiary of the Soviet Union, 
came down a year and a half ago, but 
it’s still before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and probably won’t reach a 
Supreme Court decision until a year 
hence. No order of the board is final, 
or effective, until court appeal proced- 
ures have been exhausted, so the board 
will be moving cautiously until it gets 
a supporting decision in that key case. 

(2) The newer statute, dealing with 
Communist-dominated nnions, — will 
surely be attacked on constitutional 
grounds. As some anti-Communist an- 
alysts have pointed out, it is vague in 
spots and, by mentioning the Com- 
munist Party as such, may run afoul of 
the ban on “bills of attainder.” That 
ban is based on the fundamental con- 
stitutional philosophy that Congress 
may not legislate by name against a 
specific person or group. 

(3) Any Communist-controlled un- 
ions that are arraigned are almost sure 
to charge labor bias to two of the board 
members. 
¢ Top Man—One of these is the man 
who will be high chief executioner, if 
executions there are to be. He is the 
board’s chairman, Thomas J. Herbert, 
World War I flier and one-time gov- 
ernor of Ohio. Herbert is the only 
Republican who ever beat Ohio’s Gov. 
Frank Lausche in any political contest. 
He topped Lausche for governor in 
1946. 





As Ohio’s chief executive in 1948, 
Herbert opened the strike-bound Uni- 
vis plant in Dayton with a National 
Guard contingent. The striking union 
was UE, which may be the first ar- 
raigned before Herbert’s board. Before 
Herbert sent the Guard in, he had per- 
sonally “settled” the issues at the 
mediation table—until UE local repre- 
sentatives reneged on the agreement. 

Even with the Guard on duty, the 
union was permitted five pickets at cach 
plant gate. In fact, at the changing of 
the picket shifts, the Guard gave a 
hand by transporting the pickets to and 
from their posts in Guard jeeps. 

Herbert lost to Lausche a few months 
after the Univis strike. “I did poorly 
in Montgomery County [Dayton],” 
Herbert relates now with a grin, “but 
I don’t know whether that [the strike 
had anything to do with it.” 

The ex-governor says he’s “never 
been known as a labor champion, or 
as a labor baiter. I never had organized 
labor against me, and I can’t truthfully 
say I ever had organized labor for me.” 

Herbert, who holds the Distinguished 
Service Cross and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross (Britain), limps from a 
wartime flying injury. His hair is 
snowy, but he’s still a powerfully built 
man, bubbling with good humor. 
¢ Surprising the Critics—Another board 
member, Harry P. Cain, 48, is also a 
World War II veteran and, like Her- 
bert, possessor of a distinguished mili- 
tary record. A flame-throwing speech- 
maker in his Senate days, Cain in his 
time had one of the worst labor records, 
from the union viewpoint, in Congress. 
The CIO’s tally of 26 issues in the 
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COHRLASTIC 


415 EAST ST. * NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SILICONE RUBBER COATED FABRICS REINFORCED WITH FIBERGLAS, 
NYLON, DACRON AND ORLON FOR SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS. MOLDED SHEETS, CUSTOM 
PARTS, EXTRUSIONS, PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES, HIGH TEMPERATURE DE-ICING 












— extruded, molded or fabric rein- 
forced — are now available in 
COHRLASTIC HT — the new, high 
tensile strength, high tear resist- 
ant silicone rubber 

Aircraft seals must be capable of resist- 
ing sub-zero temperatures and possess 
high tensile strength, high tear resist- 
ance, high stability after long exposure 
to ozone, oxidation, sun and weather. 


COHRLASTIC HT meets 
all these requirements 
with values plus 

In many cases, extruded unreinforced 
COHRLASTIC HT seals can completely 
replace more costly reinforced seals. 
When necessary — where maximum dur- 
ability is sequired — COHRLASTIC HT 
reinforced with dacron and other fabrics 
is available. 

Resiliency, low compression set, sim- 
plicity of installation and low replace- 
ment cost are some of the exclusive 
characteristics of this important new 
development. And the applications are 
many —cCargo doors, camera doors, 
nacelle doors, radomes, canopies, escape 
hatches, to name a few. Literature and 
samples gladly supplied on request. 


HARO RUBBER MPANY 


SYSTEMS, NON-LINEAR MOUNTS, CONDUCTIVE GASKETS. 











8lst Congress showed him voting 
“wrong” 18 times, “right” twice, and 
absent six times. 

Since he went on the Subversive 
Control Board, Cain has surprised some 
of his liberal critics with detached, 
broader views that he brings to his 
quasi-judicial post and expounds in 
speeches outside. 

Frederick L. Schuman, a regular con. 
tributor to the leftwing publication 
The Nation, was impressed cnough 
with a Cain speech last year to call it 
“illuminating,” and wrote that the 
board “to the best of my knowledge, 
has scrupulously observed due process 
and has in no way violated intellectual 
freedom.” 

e Roster—The other three control 
board members are: 

Dr. Kathrvn McHale, of Indiana, an 
educator and administrator, and one of 
the board’s original members. For years 
she has been the spark of the American 
Assn. of University Women, a liberal 
organization. She has held _ professor 
ships in psychology and education at 
Goucher College and has taught at the 
University of Minnesota and at Co 
lumbia, her Alma Mater. 

David J. Coddaire, lawyer, former 
Assistant Attorney General of Massa- 
chusetts, a World War I veteran, and 
also an original member of the board. 
He is a resident of Haverhill, Mass, 
where he was born. Before going to the 
SACB, he was a member of the U.S. 
Maritime Commission. 

Watson B. Miller, an Indianan and 
World War I veteran, had been director 
of the American Legion’s rehabilite 
tion program for 18 vears when, in 
1941, he was appointed Assistant Fed- 
eral Security Administrator. Later he 
became Administrator and, in 1947-51, 
was Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

The SACB, which was established 
bv the Internal Securitv Act of 1950, 
is bipartisan bv law. Herbert, Cain, and 
Coddaire are its Republican members. 
¢ Vanishing Fears—When the amend 
ments directed at Communist-con- 
trolled unions were under study last 
vear, other labor spokesmen cried in 
alarm that everv union in the county 
was being threatened. This fear has 
virtually vanished, no doubt because 
of a provision since written in. This 
savs that anv union “which is an affil- 
ate in good standing of a national fed 
eration or other labor organization 
whose policies and activities have been 
directed to opposing Communist oF 
ganizations . . . shall be presumed prima 
facie not to be a ‘Communist-infiltrated 
organization.’ ”’ 
¢ Quarters—The SACB’s five members 
and 27 employees pursue their Com 
munist-control functions in one 0 
Washington’s cathedrals of capitalism- 
the 12-story Lafayette Building where 
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Wher only the bot wild... 


by National Distillers 


There’s one way you can always insure real appreciation for 
a special gift: Select the one whose quality has won complete 
acceptance among the most discriminating tastes. 


Each of these three great whiskies sponsored by National 
Distillers—Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow—holds a 
distinguished reputation for unquestioned quality. Each— 
produced in its own distillery by its own traditional formula 
—combines the finest natural ingredients, time-tested skill, 
and the rigid discipline of scientific control. 


These are the secrets behind the consistent quality long asso- 
ciated with these famous favorites . . . the reason why you 
can be sure when you choose these gifts, especially packaged 
in their beautiful holiday decanters . . . for your business 
associates, or your personal friends. 


Fine distilled beverages represent only one branch of 
National Distillers’ diversified activities today. Others in- 
clude the production of petro-chemicals, solvents, interme- 
diate and finished chemicals—all serving the nation’s 
consumer and industrial needs. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


OLD GRAND-DAD ~ OLD TAYLOR 
GILBEY'S GIN. = 4HilLand HILL - 


OLD CROW - PM 


BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 


BOND & LILLARD s- 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended 
Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 
Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill 


OLD HERMITAGE 


and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 














































NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


OLD SUNNY BROOK 
BOURBON DE LUXE 
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PEARLITIC MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


when 
operating 
conditions... 





If service conditions are unusual- 
ly rugged and you're troubled by 
high manufacturing costs—look to 
pearlitic malleable castings! 

Pearlitic malleable has high fluidi- 
ty that casts easily into complicated 
shapes. It resists wear under heavy 
loads at high speeds . . . has high 
ultimate strength ... possesses 
excellent non-seizing properties for 
bearing surfaces . . . can be given 
a very smooth finish where desired 
...and can be either liquid quenched 


NATIONAL 
MALLEABLE AND STEEL 


CASTING 


The Nation’s largest independent producer of malleable and pearlitic malleable 








eee are 
severe 


or air quenched. And perhaps most 
important of all, pearlitic malleable 
machinability index ranges from 80 
to 90 (B1112 steel = 100). 

So look your product over criti- 
cally. Then check pearlitic malle- 
able castings. They can replace 
more expensive methods of fabrica- 
tion or manufacture . . . can lead to 
reduced weight, less machining 
time ... fewer assembly operations 
... greater sales appeal for your 
product. AA-166 





COMPANY 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 








Jesse Jones, capitalist extraordinary, 
used to preside over the late Recon. 
struction Finance Corp. 

The board conducts its hearings, 

however, in bare little first-floor rooms 
that have all the decorative austerity 
of a police court, or in borrowed Fed- 
eral Building rooms in New York and 
elsewhere. 
e Gearing Up—While the courts con. 
sider the key Communist Party case, 
the board is going forward with hear. 
ings on 12 alleged Communist-front 
organizations. It is authorized to em. 
ploy hearings examiners, but so far the 
members themselves, mdividually or in 
anels, are hearing the evidence. 

If the Attorney General files a lot 
of cases against labor unions and 
“fronts,” the board can gear up to the 
load quickly. It has already looked over 
the docket potential and made prepara. 
tions to take on hearings examiners and 
expand its budget as necessary. 


Textiles Move North— 
But It’s Just a Mirage 


Northern businessmen who have wor 
ried for years over the shifting of tex 
tile, hosiery, and apparel mills into the 
South were encouraged—but only briefly 
—last week. A small hosiery finishing 
mill returned to Pennsylvania after sev- 
eral years in Tennessee. But just a few 
hours later, the last large knitting mill 
in Philadelphia shut down—to move 
to Mississippi. 

Nicholas Malesky, head of the re 
turning Bella Co., announced that 
Bella had found the advantages “for 
merly obtained by moving to the South 
are disappearing. Economic conditions 
in the North and South are now about 
equal.” So, he said, Bella had closed 
its plant in Mount Pleasant, Tenn, 
and would reopen this week in Reading, 
to be “closer to the markets.” 

Bella Co. plans to employ 45 at first, 
a maximum of 150 later after new ma 
chinery is installed in the Reading plant 
within two months. 

A short time before, in a_ similar 
step for much the same reasons, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. closed a new plant in 
Easley, S. C., and shifted production to 
plants in Massachusetts. The two ae 
tions lifted hopes in the North that 
industry might be taking a cooler look 
at Southern operating conditions. 

Roy E. Tilles, president of Gotham 
Hosiery Co., Inc., dashed any such 
hope with another announcement 
Gotham is closing “permanently” its 
$2-million knitting mill in Philadelphia 
and taking over a mill in Meridian, 
Miss., to be operated as a wholly owned 
subsidiary producing “hosiery of finer 
gauges which now are in growing de 
mand.” The shutdown will idle 350. 
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mati HOW THE C&O CUTS COSTS FOR SHIPPERS | 
. oa Over its long history, the C & O has pioneered experience of the C & O has proven that the 
Reading many important advances in rail equipment and Evans DF Loader pays for itself over and over 
, : service to shippers. The C & O’s fine freight serv- again. They get increased business from ship- 
5 at first, ice has been built with a vigorous and competi- pers. They get increased revenues from heavier 
new me tive program that endlessly fights to cut costs for .loading per car. They realize substantial savings 
ing plant shippers and increase revenue for the road. from reduced damage claims . . . which are far 
O f thei Pt less than the national average. 

a ne of the important service improvements 
a similar made by the C & O is the installation of the The Evans DF Loader has been proven by years 
ns, A. G. Evans DF Loader in C & O Box cars. The DF of operation and millions of damage-free ton 
- plant in Loader is an Evans development that locks in miles on 39 Class I railroads. Write for illus- 
uction to the lading with cross members called “Wonder trated brochure to Evans Products Company, 
> two ae Bars”. These bars make wooden dunnage un- Railroad & Loading Equipment Division, Dept. 
= be necessary and eliminate damage in transit. The B-11, Plymouth, Michigan. 
yOLeT | 
ns. ee ' 
ae NEW LOADING MANUAL FOR SHIPPERS AND RAILROADS « Send for a copy for your 
ncement: loading foreman « Illustrations and diagrams show how to load and unload cars equipped with DF Loaders * 
ntly” its Shows how to plan your load, how to make extra tiers, how to load the door space * Contains examples of typical 
4 delphia loads * Fits into pocket for ready reference. This Manual will help you cut your shipping costs. 
Meridian, 
y om DF LOADER 
os EVANS 
wing de AfFS 
‘dle 350. PRODUCTS COMPANY ehh Mesetindethen > Meagpegdiec 
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THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE 
item in 
Your Office 


js errors 


® Deadlines ® Due Dates 
® Delivery Schedules 


Modern Business Demands accurate 
decisions involving Deadlines, 
Delivery Schedules and Dollars. 

The greatest expense in your office is Time 

(and Customers) lost through 3-D errors. 


Fits any standard 
side-opening 334” x 6” 
base. SCHEDULE-A-DATE Saves TIME and 
AVOIDS ERRORS by converting indefinite 
periods of time to definite dates as quickly. 
as looking at your watch. 

The Calendars that work for you. 

Order from your OFFICE SUPPLY 








& DEALER, or write to: 
4“ * Keith Clark Inc., 


‘ys 130 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
—_— Schedule-A-Date* and Work-A-Day! the complete 


KB rravcenawe line of calendars for every office use. 








Suffering from a 
freight ‘freeze-out" 
in the West?... 


If freight costs are eating away at your 
Western profits, move to the CENTER of the 
market! That means the center of greater 
buying power, too. For example, California is 
20.6%* above the U.S. average. 

Many other important industrial firms have 
solved this problem by locating a plant in 
Santa Clara County, California. Why not visit 
this vital area at the southern tip of San 
Francisco Bay? An on-the-spot investigation 
will convince you. 


WRITE TODAY for ‘Closer to More 
People,” a booklet of valuable facts 
on transportation rates and facilities. 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept?. 8-2, San Jose 14, California 


ier Clara County ) 


*Source: Sales Management 








Decentralized, YES! Isolated, NO! 














Factory 
Workers 










UFACTURING: 
Worker's Wage Advantage 




















It May Be Gone Forever 


The white collar is no longer the badge of respecto- 
bility—and now it’s losing its edge in income. Yet office 
workers are still cool to union organizers. 


Salary-wise, most white-collar work- 
ers are faring all right these days. ‘Their 
weekly pay has been moving up, step 
by step, with that of highly unionized, 
hard-bargaining factory workers. But 
one fact stands out in wage compari- 
sons between white-collar and _blue- 
shirt workers: The factory workers’ 
weekly wage has now confirmed its 
comparatively recent overtop of office 
employees’ average earnings. 

Before 1944, office workers held a 
traditional advantage over manual 
workers on weekby wages, job security, 
and supplementary benefits, such as 
paid vacations and holidays, insurance, 
and health and welfare coverage. In 
1939, for instance—according to a re- 
cently published study of white-collar 
workers by the University of Chicago's 
School of Business—manufacturing wage 
earners averaged $25.44 a week, sal- 
aried workers $33.04. 
¢ 30% Differential—This $7.60 differ- 
ential—about 30%—was in line with 
that of earlier years (chart, above) when 
the ordinary manual worker often 


aspired to a white-collar job—or at least 
to educate his sons and daughters for 
office work. Today, the wage-earning 
manual worker is likely to get more pay 
weekly than the white-collarite. 

In 1952—according to Robert K. 
Burns, 


executive officer of the Uni- 





versity of Chicago’s Industrial Rele 
tions Center—wage earners averaged 


$69.24 a week (they get about $72 


now), as compared with the salaried 
workers’ $66.63. The white-collaritey 
former advantage of $7.60 had dis 


appeared, leaving them trailing manual 
workers by $2.61. 

This gain by manual workers was 
made during a period when they were 
also obtaining most of the supple 
mentary benefits that had long been 
reserved to salaried employees. The 
latter are out in front only in job 
security. As in the past, says Bums, 
salaried workers are still less subject 
to major fluctuations in income due to 
short work weeks or to lavoffs whenever 
business sags. 
¢ War Spurt—The biggest gains of 
wage earners were made during the 
war years, when factory workers were 
in short supply and pressing demand; 
pay went up as employers tried to lure 
plant workers from white-collar ranks. 

Manual workers’ average weekly pay 
topped white-collar pay for the first 
time, but only briefly, in 1944 and 
1945. 

Reconversion caused a lag in the rise 
of wage earners’ weekly pay, and sa 
aried workers’ earnings pushed ahead 
again in 1946. In 1949 particularly, 
while factory workers trailed in wagés, 
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Interior of new Road-Runner shows smart, practical U.S. Royalite 





specta- 

+ office | 
i | 

ial Rel lj. 4 ROYALITE * | 

averaged 

yo Modern, functional design demands mod- _for the purpose described and far superior | 

collarites ern, functional materials. So it’s little to other materials that might have been | 

hyped wonder Fitzjohn’s expert designers have —_ used and which previously have been used | 

: chosen U. S. Royalite, the versatile thermo- _ in buses for headlining panels.” | 

— plastic, for a large portion of the interior of Colored clear through, in textured or | 

» supple. their sleek new inter-city bus. plain finishes, non-warping, tough, and re- | 

—_ a Like many other manufacturers, they've sistant to weather and most chemicals, ver- 

yin job found U. S. Royalite offers a combination _satile, decorative U.S. Royalite may well 

E sabia of advantages no other material can match. __ be just the material you've been looking 

1e due to In the Road-Runner, versatile U.S. Royal- for. Better find out more about the many 

whenever ite performs a dual job: lining the ceilings, | advantages it offers you by writing to the 

— and incorporating air conditioning ducts.In address below. 

wring. the their own words: er 

ae “We chose U.S. Royalite for this applica- : 

d to Tue tion because of its easy fabrication qual- 5 

wee ity, its light weight, and its durable, ae U.S OVA i i T 3 

the fist finish, resistant to scuffing and easily 

944 and cleaned. We felt it to be an ideal material 

n the rise 

and sak ° 

“aca UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 

in wages, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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"Lightweight Ceiling Panels that take to the road 









ceiling panels from rack to rack. Note how few seams are required. 
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back your judgment 
when you specify “G.E. 





WHAT 100,000,000 GENERAL ELECTR! 





Ss 


4 
| 


LEADING DESIGNS—Today’s G-E fhp motors—climaxing over APPLICATION HELP—In helping solve your motor problems, 
half a century of leadership—are industry’s most advanced; G-E small-motor engineers draw on unmatched experience im 
feature modern materials, compact size, superior performance. applying motors to thousands of different customer products. 














roblems, 





SUCCESS IN SATISFYING CUSTOMER NEEDS HELPS GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SET PRODUCTION RECORD, GAIN UNMATCHED EXPERIENCE IN FHP MOTORS 


Recently—at one of the seven General Electric 
fractional-hp motor factories—the 100,000,000th G-E 
fhp motor moved off the production line on its way 
to a G-E customer. This production milestone cli- 
maxes 52 years of small-motor leadership—years in 
which G-E engineers have established a long list of 
“firsts”? in motor history. 

Ability to satisfy customer needs for ever increasing 
quantities of better motors at lower cost has enabled 
G.E. to establish this record of leadership. In de- 
signing and producing 100,000,000 small motors, G-E 


people have worked with many hundreds of cus- 
tomers on motor applications involving thousands of 
different products. 

Today and in the future you can expect continued 
G-E leadership in small motors. When you specify 
“G.E.”—or call in G-E engineers on small-motor 
applications—you’ll benefit from the unmatched ex 
perience and unequalled facilities built up during 
this record production. Contact your nearby G-E 
Apparatus Sales Office or Distributor today. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SMALL MOTORS MEAN TO YOU 


















CONTROLLED QUALITY—G-E production men use specially 
developed methods and equipment—plus hundreds of quality- 
control checks—to guard G.E.’s reputation for dependability. 


DEVELOPMENT FACILITIES—unequalled in the motor industry 
~Provide you improved motors for today’s needs and assure 
availability of still better motors tomorrow. 
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| | NEED THESE copies 
| TONIGHT, MISg JONES 


With a Peerless DRI-STAT photocopier, 
other executives in several different 
places can put this information to work 
immediately. And Miss Jones won't be 
late for her. date, nor the boss stuck 
for overtime. 

Incoming rush orders, complicated 
specifications, urgent “trouble” reports 
from the field . . . whatever the original, 
DRI-STAT will copy it exactly ... no 
proof-reading needed . . . in less than a 

| minute, for about 10 cents per page. 
Originals in colored ink, on opaque 
paper, printed on both sides . . . DRI- 
STAT will make clear, sharp black-and- 
white copies of them all. 

Ask your Peerless distributor to show 
you how DRI-STAT can cut your copy- 
ing costs and pay for itself, quickly. 
Call him for a demonstration, or mail 
the coupon. 


PEERLESS 
i al 
DRI-STAT 
























a 
PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 7 
Shoreham, L. 1., New York BW-11 

C0 Id like to see a demonstration of 
DRI-STAT on my work. 


l 

iy 

| | 

! (1 Please send me your free brochure | 
| describing DRI-STAT. | 

| | 

l 

| 
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they made considerable gains in insur- 
ance, pensions,. and other supplemen- 
tary benefits. Since the start of the 
Korean War, factory wages have forged 
ahead of office salaries again—perhaps 
to stay. 

Says Burns, it is now “unlikely that 
in the foreseeable future the income 
of salaried workers will again exceed 
[that] of wage earners.” 
¢ Why the Shift?—There have been a 
number of reasons advanced for the 
loss of the white-collarites’ wage differ- 
ential. One is the impetus that war- 
time demands for factory workers gave 
to their wage rates; another is the de- 
gree of unionization among _ factory 
workers. 

While white-collar unionization has 
gained in recent years (table, below), 
it is still small, percentagewise, when 
compared with unionization in manu- 
facturing. Of an estimated 4.3-million 
nongovernmental office workers, only 
about 549,000 are union members. And 


Unionization of the White-Collar Workers (1953); 
Out of the 4.3-million non-government workers here’s what the unions have| 


IN WHITE-COLLAR UNIONS 


Brotherhood of Railway Clerks (AFL) ..... 
Office Employees International Union (AFL) 


Sea ee eer een wes 



































of some 5-million retail workers, only 
an estimated +76,000 are organized. In 
these two major groups, making y 
about two-thirds of the 15-million 
white-collar labor force, there is now 
only about 10% unionization. ‘This is 
considered a factor in the recent faster 
upward movement of factory pay 

There have been other important rez 
sons, according to Burns, for the loss of 
the wage differential: 

e The expansion of the public 
education system has put white-collar 
jobs within the reach of almost every. 
one instead of only a limited few. 

e The heavy influx of women into 
the white-collar force made available a 
growing supply of labor at lower cost, 

e Mechanization and _ simplifica 
tion of many office procedures at the 
same time made requirements for most 
white-collar activities relatively low. 

So while “a tremendous expansion” 
in white-collar jobs occurred, according 
to Burns, much of it has been in low- 




















Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union (CiO)*......- . 28,000 
National Federation of Salaried Unions {Ind.) ............ 27,000 
* Communications Workers of America (CIO) ............. 20,000 
Confederated Unions of America {ind.) .............5.-. 5,000 
Government & Civic Employees Organizing Committee (C/O). . 5,000 
Associated Unions of America {Ind.) ..............02605. 4,500 
Scattered small independent unions ...........-....65% 40,000 
American Newspaper Guild (CIO), etc. .............5-. 10,000 
Total in white-collar unions ...... 2.2... cece ces 309,500 
IN INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
United Auto Workers (000)... 5 i. 3 Sie ise 80,000 
United Steelworkers (CIO). . oc... cc ccc ccs cinccscas 60,000 
International Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) ........... 20,000 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers {AFL) ...... 20,000 
Others {including the United Rubber Workers, Oil Workers 
International Union, Amalgamated Clothing Workers {all 
CIO}, International Ladies' Garment Workers and Teamsters 
(both AFL), and United Mine Workers (Ind.) ............ 60,600 
Tated tt Merial OO... ys eee ns ok ck kc, 240,000 
Out of 5-million retail workers here’s what the unions have 
Retail Clerks International Union (AFL) ...............5. 250,000 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters (AFL) ..................0.. 75,000 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union (CIO)* ....... 60,000 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL} ............ 40,000 
Building Service Employees Union {AFL} ................ 8,000 
All others, including independents ................ ¢o+s 45,000 a 
Total retail workers in unions ......... 2.2.6... 0400. 476,000 © 
Total estimated office and retail workers in unions. . . 1,025,500 © 


estimates ore fee 
(Estimates, which do not cover entire union membership figures, are by | 





Raviston C. Zundel, research associates, Industrial Relations Center, Uni on ty ¢ 


and ore based largely on vnion claims.) 


& Office Workers {ind.) merged into RWDSU “ 1984, Sex xyes 
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NEW WS 4 


MASTERS 


A COMPLETELY NEW DESIGN OF 
VERTICAL TURRET LATHE 


This new line has been engineered and designed to take full advantage of P 
the latest improvements in,cutting tools, methods and materials. 
Here are some of its features: 
*% PENDANT CONTROL, exclusive Bullard design, For the complete story 


for maximum machine control from a movable pendant 
station. Start and stop spindle; selection of speeds, 
feeds and directional movement of all heads in feed or 
traverse are quickly and easily accomplished from the 
Pendant. Interlocks and a stop-all stick provide safety your copy of the new catalog. 
for both operator and machine. 


* ELECTRIC CONTROL PANEL — Accessible 
yet concealed and protected from oil, dust and PTYT TTI 
other foreign matter. 


* IMPROVED CUTTING COOLANT SYSTEM — 
Adjustable conductors with flexible hoses for channeling 
coolant directly to cutting tools and adjustable heavy 
gauge steel guards designed for easy chip removal. 


* POWER INDEXED MAIN TURRET- (Optional) 





use this coupon for 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 
286 Canfield Avenue ¢ Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


Please send me a copy of the new Bullard Cut Master 
Vertical Turret Lathe Model 75 Catalog today. 





Available in 26, 36, 46, 56, 66 and 76 inch sizes 
for shipment to you early in 1955. 


PPeeeeeOO TOSI TTI Titi retire 
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are designed and 


NORDEN TEMPERATURE PROBES 


designed for all-weath- 
er operation in the 
sub-sonic and super- 
sonic range. 


NORDEN PRECISION REDUCTION 
GEAR BOXES 


designed for maximum 
performance with min- 
imum weight and ul- 
tra-precision. 


NORDEN DIGITAL CONVERTERS 


designed to transpose 
mechanical informa- 
tion accurately into 
comprehensive digital 
notation. 


NORDEN COMPUTER TEST SETS 


manufactured to meet 
exacting requirements. 















THE 


y NORDEN 
F Syuclow. Aliguuent Set 


Today, when scientific research 
is continuously pushing yester- 
day’s findings into obsolescence, 
the precision of many new de- 
velopments should be ascer- 
tained by an extra sensitive 
testing device that can provide 
very fine electrical zero settings 
— the Norden Synchro Align- 
ment Set. 


PORTABLE, SELF-CONTAINED 


Used in laboratory or production testing 
to check electrical zero alignment of 400 
cycle per sec. synchros and resolvers, this 
set operates from a power source of 
115V rms. +10%, 400 cycles per sec. 
+5%. It provides switching for proper 
connections to any of four types of 
synchros as well as excitation voltages 
with properly related phase to the phase 
Sensitive voltmeter measuring the synchro 
alignment. 


MAXIMUM ACCURACY 


The accuracy of synchros in various com- 
puting or measuring systems is generally 
dependent upon the zeroing of elements 
in addition to the basic precision of the 
synchro itself. The NORDEN Synchro 
Alignment Set, which eliminates both 
harmonic and quadrature voltages, per- 
mits very precise readings of the true, 
fundamental electrical zero. 


NUMEROUS USES 


The NORDEN Synchro Alignment Set is 
most valuable in routine checking, trouble 
shooting, and electrical alignments of 
new components. It will align 400 cycle 
transmitters, differential transformers, 
control transformers, and resolvers with 
excitation currents of 0.15 amps. or less. 
It may also be used to check the position- 
ing of a synchro or resolver by direct 
measurement without disturbing the ex- 
isting position. 


NORDEN standards, recognized the 
world over, are equally exacting for 
small units like the Synchro Alignment 
Set as for expansive Navigational, 
Fire Control, or Bomb Director Systems. 
Please write for descriptive folders. 
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ranking, lower-paid positions for which 
there is heavy competition in a con. 
stantly growing white-collar work force, 

Burns notes that this competition in 
what was once a “noncompeting group” 
has “weakened the former preferred 
position of salaried employees,” and 
may “exert an increasing downward 
pressure on the salaries and other bene. 


fits of those in white-collar occupe 
tions.” 
e Unionization—White-collar —_ union. 


ization, although now more of a threat 
than an actuality, is reported likely to 
exert a supporting pressure under sal 
aries. 

Union organizing strategy has shifted 
in recent years from drives through 
white-collar unions to campaigns by 
industrial unions among office workers 
in their jurisdictions. This fact is eve 
dent in figures for office workers in such 
unions as the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) and United Steelworkers (page 
68). 

Particularly noticeable in CIO, it’s 
showing up in AFL as well in cam 
paigns by the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers and the Brother 
hood of Teamsters among office per 
sonnel of employers under contract 
with them. 

Most recent gains have been achieved 
through industrial organizations. But, 
the Office Employees’ International 
Union (AFL), limited to white-collar 
ites, has now stepped up its organizing 
activities, partially to meet the chal 
lenge of industria] unions moving into 
offices. 

CIO’s revived Retail, Wholesale & 
Department Store Union—which in 
cludes office workers in its present wide 
jurisdiction—is also expanding its or 
ganizing work. 

The resurgence of RWDSU is also 
important in the retail field, now less 
than 10% unionized. The CIO unioa 
merged early this year with the once- 
leftwing Distributive, Processing & Of 
fice Workers Union. This has greatly 
strengthened CIO’s chances for organiz- 
ing successes in competition with AFL’ 
bigger 250,000-member Retail Clerks 
International Union. Present moves 
toward AFL-CIO organic unity (ex 
pected to reach a decision stage within 
the next year) may accelerate retail 
unionization by ending inter-union 
wrangling and helping the unions con- 
centrate their full strength in this white- 
collar area. 

Currently, says Chicago University’s 
Journal of Business, the “response of 
retail employees to union overtures 1s 
lukewarm and management It 
sistance is well organized and _ utilizes 
effective techniques.” This would mean 
that “prevailing conditions . . . are not 
favorable to further immediate majo 
organizing gains,” the Journal cor 
cludes. 
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Is your shipping platform miles away from 
Western Maryland rails? No matter, you 
still may benefit by using this busy line. 


For Western Maryland is the “‘center link’”’ 
in several of the fastest routes between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the Middle West. 
Routes that shun crowded cities. Swing 
across open country. Keep away from 
clogged terminals. 


Western Maryland saves miles and time 
for minute-counting shippers. Hustles 
trainload after trainload of Eastern-made 
goods through the Maryland hills and on 
toward the West. 


Use the Short Cut 


for your long hauls 


And highballs products from the prairie 
states back East. 


Heavy rail, well-tended roadbed and on- 
the-dot schedules have earned for Western 
Maryland its right to be called the Short 
Cut for Fast Freight. 


Route your through shipments via 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
The Short Cut for Fast Freight 











That’s the way it hits you. It wears 
on thenerves, slows down production, 
causes accidents, invites costly loss- 
of-hearing claims, increases labor 
turnover. As a result, noise is hitting 
industry where it hurts most—in the 
pocketbook. It costsindustry millions 
of dollars a day, in worker efficiency 
alone! Oneauthority on noisesuggests 
that a noise condition which might 
cut operating efficiency 5% would 
hurt supervision 30%. Another com- 
pany has proved that office sound- 
conditioning helped efficiency nearly 
9%, cut labor turnover 47%, and 
reduced absences 374%4%. 


What to do about it? Hundreds of 
firms have found a big part of the 
answer in a wonderful new build- 
ing idea—Acoustical Holorib. It’s a 
combination acoustical -structural 
roof that is designed into— built into 
—the original structure to give you: 
(1) perforated light-gauge Holorib 
Steel Deck, which provides a smooth- 
finished metal-faced interior ceiling; 
(2) sound-absorbing element; (3) 
efficient heat insulation; (4) strong 
steel surface for support of finished 
roofing. All for as little as 75 cents 
per square foot installed! 


You can wash Acoustical Holorib 
or paint it time and time again with- 
out hurting its acoustical efficiency 
a bit. And it’s noncombustible! For 
full information, write to E. A. 
Miller, Manager, Building Panel 
Division, Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. BW-11, 3425 Griffin 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Your need for maintenance-free, non- 
combustible, built-in acoustical treat- 
ment encouraged us to develop 
Fenestra* Acoustical-Structural Build- 
ing Panels—a great advancement in 
building products. % Trademark 
HOLORIB 


Fenestra | 
aad 


* - A 
Hats | atest | SS 7 PRESS] SERRE / 
r. —_a = at = —< ‘ t 





ACOUSTICAL 










‘This is Acoustical Holorib . . . plan NOW 
to design it into your next building! 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Merger of CIO’s Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union and Gas, Coke & Chemi- 
cal Workers is now set tentatively for 
March. The Chemical Workers an- 
nounced that “financial reasons” would 
bar it from being represented at a mer- 
ger convention this month, so OWIU 
delayed its annual convention—and the 
merger—for four months. While money 
needs provide the excuse, the GCCW 
reportedly has run into strong internal 
opposition to uniting with OWIU. 
. 


Omission of the “CIO” after names of 
unions affiliated with that organization 
is getting to be commonplace in con- 
tracts—but no inferences should be 
drawn from that fact. It isn’t that CIO 
is pulling apart at the seams. Occurring 
mainly in long-term contracts, it’s in- 
tended to prevent contract complica- 
tions if AFL and CIO merge next year, 
union attorneys say. 

e 
Rejection of a petition by the United 
Automobile Workers (AFL) for a repre- 
sentation election at General Electric’s 
Appliance Park in Louisville was an- 
nounced by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. NLRB said UAW (AFL) 
membership claims had “questionable 
authenticity.” The International Un- 
ion of Electrical Workers (CIO) now 
bargains for the plant’s 3,000 workers. 

+ 


Toledo barbers who pulled out of AFL 
and were denied a charter by CIO have 
found a haven in the United Mine 
Workers’ District 50. CIO at first set 
up a local union for the barbers, then— 
when AFL protested it had been raided 
—CIO withdrew the charter and an- 
nounced that AFL’s barbers’ union 
had “exclusive jurisdiction” in Toledo. 
The discontented barbers refused CIO’s 
urging to return to AFL, quickly ac- 
cepted affiliation with UMW. 
4 
No protest is planned by the United 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO) against its 
loss of Moultrie (Ga.) Swift & Co. 
poultry workers to the rival Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters (AFL)—despite the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding pact (BW —Oct. 
30’54,p107). UPW said it doesn’t in- 
tend to “break up housekeeping with 
the AFL” just because of one dispute. 
* 


Fact-finders were named by the Presi- 
dent to study a dispute between the 
Pullman Co. and Order of Railway 
Conductors over wages. They include 
the Rev. Edward Bernard Bunn, of 
Georgetown University, Washington; 
Justice Edward Carter of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, and Howard A. John- 
son, former chief justice of the Mon- 
tana Supreme Court. 
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Minifon works unseen — in your pocket! 
Clearly records your words — or those of 
others — for up to 214 hours at a time, 
Takes dictation, notes, on-the-spot inter- 
views, speeches, meeting memoranda, 
Eliminates written reports for busy ex- 


ecutives! Recordings are fully control. 


lable, easy to edit or erase, re-usable—and 
may be mailed as letters. Minifon works 
on battery or AC, plays back through its 
own headphones or any radio speaker, 
has playback control for typist. Write 
for information. 
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world’s only POCKET SIZE recorder 
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NLRB: The Calm Was Ruffled 


Board members exchanged harsh words last week 
over state vs. federal control of the labor affairs of small 
businesses—and by split vote interpreted new rules. 


The most important arena of con- 
tinuing conflict between Republican 
and Democratic labor policy experts is 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
That’s where political vocalizing over 
Taft-Hartley ceases, and both sides 
come face-to-face with the practical 
workings of the labor-management act. 

Last week, this dispute broke out 

again with a vengeance at NLRB head- 
quarters. It revealed, in sharp relief, 
one of the biggest points of disagree- 
ment: federal versus state control over 
labor affairs of small business. 
«Strong Words—In a series of eight 
decisions, NLRB issued its first orders 
under a new jurisdiction policy laid 
down last June, which was _ released 
without the usual accompanying com- 
ment of the five members. Last week, 
the members spoke out, and the words 
were harsh between them. 

The new policy dramatically trims 
the board’s jurisdiction over primarily 
local business operations. In most cases, 
it doubles the dollar amount of busi- 
ness a firm has to do in interstate com- 
merce in order to come under board 
control. 

Acting under the new rules, a three- 

man majority declined to assert juris- 
diction over an intrastate trucking com- 
pany, two supermarkets, an office build- 
ing, a gas utility company, a franchised 
auto dealer, and a rice-drving coopera- 
twe. But all five members voted to 
take the cases of a daily newspaper and 
acompany furnishing fuel for military 
aircraft. 
* Ballooning Effect—While these cases 
were small, the effect of the new rules 
is far reaching. Just how far the rules 
do go became a matter of violent debate 
among the board members, quickly ex- 
tended to labor and management. 

Since NLRB is an agency made up 
of “judges” interpreting T-H provisions, 
it may seem curious that the members 
were split along party lines. But this 
only reflects the intense political at- 
mosphere surrounding the federal law. 

Here’s the way the board lined up: 

*NLRB Chmn. Guy Farmer and 
members Philip Ray Rodgers and Al- 
bet C. Beeson, all appointed by Pres. 
Eisenhower, supplied the majority rul- 
ing. In exempting employers from the 

, they said that “we have at- 
tempted to apply a reasonable rule 
measured by the probable impact of a 

dispute on interstate commerce.” 
_._ *Member Ivar Peterson, political 
independent and former administrative 
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assistant to Sen. Wayne Morse (R. 
Ore.), found fault with the majority 
opinion and that of the fifth member, 
Abe Murdock. Peterson said the board 
has the legal authority to set new juris- 
dictional rules, but argued it did so in 
an “arbitrary and categorical” manner. 
¢ Member Abe Murdock, former 
Democratic senator from Utah, labeled 
the new rules as a “patently arbitrary 
formula, without basis of foundation 
in fact or reasonable relation to the 
duty of this agency to protect commerce 
from labor disputes affecting it.” 
¢ Motive Pruning—Whether the board 
can, or should, set up the new jurisdic- 
tional yardsticks wasn’t the only point 
of disagreement. Murdock and the 
majority also challenged each other’s 
motives, and questioned the result of 
the action on labor and management. 

The Farmer group says the cutback 
order on the number of cases was made 
for several reasons: 

¢ To reduce the board’s work load. 

¢ To limit its control over cases 
that affect interstate commerce. 

¢ To stay within the limits of 
NLRB budget and policy. 

While publicly proclaiming Admin- 
istration policy of allowing states more 
control, the majority says this is merely 
a happy result of the policy, not the 
reason for instituting it. 

Proponents say the new rules will cut 
the board’s load of cases by only 10%, 
and exempt just 1% of total employees 
involved in board cases. This is a re- 
duction in their previous claim, and is 
explained by a study of the probable 
impact of the policy since it was first 
handed down. 
¢ Sniping—Murdock challenges all of 
these assertions. He says that there is 
no budgetary or administrative neces- 
sity for the cutback, and contends that 
the majority’s real reason for the new 
policy is its philosophy of returning a 
greater share of federal authority .to 
state and local governments. 

Before the battle is over, Murdock 
argues, hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployers and millions of employees—he 
estimates 25% to 33% of those under 
previous board control—will be exempt, 
and left to state and local authority. 
If, contrary to all indications, their 1% 
guess is correct, adds Murdock, then 
indeed the mountain has labored 
mightily to bring forth a mouse and at 
the cost of tremendous confusion and 
delay in board work. 
¢ Incendiary—Certainly, this has been 





¢ The idea of automatic control . . 
automation .. . has come to the fore as a 
most important factor in influencing man- 
agement’s plans for future industrial growth. 
Yet, while the theory of automation . . . or to 
be specific “feedback control of processes” 
... is a relatively new, wide-spreading idea 
in industry, with Ford Instrument Company 
it’s just “old hat”. 

¢ For instance, the heart of the system 
of feedback control is the servomechanism 
— a product Ford has been perfecting and 
manufacturing for nearly half a century. 
Another integral part is the analog compu- 
ter — also a long-time Ford-designed prod- 
uct. In fact, Ford itself, starting with the 
development of the first “mechanical brain” 
gunfire-control computer became a pioneer 
40 years ago in what is now called auto- 
mation. 

e In these 40 years, the computers and 
servomechanisms Ford has designed and 
manufactured have helped safeguard 
America. Typical of this is the computer that 
solves the complicated problem of what 
direction a naval gun should be pointed, at 
what elevatiom its muzzle should be raised 
to enable it to hit a moving target. This 
information, through a servo system, moves 
the heavy gun turrets and elevates the 
big guns. 

¢ Whether it be steering a ship, aiming 
a gun, controlling the mixtures in a chemi- 
cal plant, opening the gates of a dam or 
guiding a precision machine tool, the prob- 
lems of automatic control and servo systems 
are specialties which can be solved by the 
engineers of Ford Instrument Company. 
Their achievements in this field have helped 
make America stronger and a better place 
to live. 

¢ Why don’t you take advantage of this 
wealth of experience — virtually unmatched 
by any other company —by calling in Ford 
the next time you have a control problem — 
or just an idea which may have a control 
solution. We would welcome the opportu- 
nity to talk with you. 

m Each year Ford Instrument Com- 
pany is adding to its staff of several 
hundred engineers. If you are an en- 


gineer and can qualify, there may be 
a position for you. 


36 
FORD INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. I2 in a Kodak Series 


When photography 


peered inside... 


the battery shrank in size... 


lasted longer 


In air-depolarized hearing-aid batteries, 


anode size determines battery life. But anodes 


swell in use. How big could one be for a 


tiny new case? National Carbon Company used 


x-rays and photography and found out. 








Radiograph showing how anode 
grows in use. From such facts, 
National Carbon developed a 
battery with the largest possible 
anode in a small case. 








New electronic developments were mak- 
ing hearing aids more effective than ever. 
They were smaller—more convenient. 
Needed was a power supply equally ad- 
vantageous. Could this be had without sac- 
rifice in battery life? 


National Carbon Company thought so 
and put x-ray photography to work. They 
saw how much a battery anode grew while 
in use—saw how to fit the largest one pos- 
sible into a small case—and came up with 
a mighty midget “Eveready” with unusually 
long life. 


Checking internal conditions like this— 
proving the soundness of castings and welds 
—inspecting the inside of “sealed-in” assem- 
blies—are all in the day’s work for pho- 
tography. 

And this is but one way photography is 
being used by industry today to improve 
products, cut manufacturing costs and 
speed up routine operations. It is becoming 
an important tool of management in large 
and small businesses alike. It can certainly 
help yours too. See how—check over the 
list below. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 











... and here are 16 basic places where Photography can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you've made this year 


O Management—Progress photos, Stockholder reports, Record 
preservation, Information distribution, Control charts, Organi- 
zation charts 

QO Administration—File debulking, Purchase schedule, Office 
layout, Interior decoration, Form printing 

Q Public Relations—News release, Institutional, Community 
relations, Public service 

Q Training and Safety—Safety campaigns, Teaching, Reports, 
Fire prevention 

Q Personnel—Identification photos, Job description, Orientation, 
Payroll records, Employee personal records, House organs, 
Health records, Bulletins 

OQ Service—Manuals, Parts lists, Installation photos, Training 
helps, Records 

O Research— Reports, Flow studies, Process charts, Library, 
Photomicrography, electron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, etc. 

O Product Design & Development —Styling, Consumer testing, 
Motion studies, Stress analysis, Performance studies 

0 Purchasing—Schedules, Duplicate engineering prints, Speci- 
fications, Component selection, Source information 

0 Engineering — Drawings, Specification sheets, Drawing pro- 
tection, Pilot radiography 


(0 Production—Time study, Work methods, Legible drawings 
Schedules, Process records 

(0 Testing & Quality Control—Test set-ups, Reports, Standards 
library, Radiography, Instrument recording 
Warehousing & Distribution—Inventory control, Damage 
records, Waybill duplicates, Flow layouts, Packing & loading 
records 
Advertising —Advertisements, Booklets, Displays, Dealer pro 
motion, Television 
Sales —Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, Price & delivery 
information . 
Plant Engineering & Maintenance — Plant layout, Repair pro- 
posals, Piping & Wiring installations, Progressive maintenance, 
Record debulking 


These books show how photog- 
raphy is being used today. 
Photography in Marketing 
Photography in Administration 
Photography in Engineering 
Photography in Plant Operation 
They are free. Write for the 
ones you want. 





Production Vice-Pres. Everett R. 
Filley’s department will take the 
lion’s share. Filley’s job will be to 
keep the company’s 2-billion bbl. of 
reserves from shrinking. 


49% of the expansion money will go 
into the ground, to ferret out new 
sources of crude. Texaco is already 
drilling in shallow waters of Louisi- 
ana bayous (right). Next will come 
deep water drilling in tideland areas. 
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Earlier this year, Texas Co. told its stockholders it was con- 
sidering a long-range plan to spend $1-billion over the next 
five years. This week, Chmn. John Sayles Leach and Pres, 
Augustus C. Long (cover) revealed how their company is . . . 


Splitting Up $1-Billion 
To Backstop Oil Reserves 


(Story continues on page 80) 


16% of Texaco’s billion will set off on a prowl for still more oil in the Western Hemisphere outside the 
U.S. Best bet is Canada, despite unfavorable climate. 
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(Story starts on page 78) 


Refining Vice-Pres. John S. Worden will 
manufacture high octane gasoline at one 
of Texaco’s catalytic reforming units (right). 





Ralph C. McLaughlin, head of Texas Pipe 
Line, will use his share to pull crude from 
well to refinery. To speed the trip, Texaco 
has installed automatic valve turners at its 
station in Houston (right). 
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B5% of a Billion Dollars 


The figures Texas Co. uses to esti- 
mate the breakdown of its proposed 
$1illion expansion program (pictures) 
won't be matched in the industry com- 
pany by company, of course. But in 
broad strokes they give you an insight 
into a typical expansion plan for an 
integrated oil company. 

At Texaco, as in most of the indus- 
try, the heavy emphasis is switching 
from refining capacity to production— 


Sales Vice-Pres. Claud B. Barrett will use 
2 big part of his funds to keep his company 
competitive in its 48-state territory. On the 

new stations, refurbished and im- 
Proved old ones. 
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the finding, developing, and producing. 
For the present, at least, refining capac- 
ity has caught up with demand. Most 
companies have been operating below 
the close to capacity rates they have 
been used to in the postwar period. 
Sales didn’t match the expected normal 
growth for the industry. 

Heavy capital outlays for refining in 
1954 were continued, chiefly to upgrade 
the quality of gasoline. Texaco, for in- 


stance, allocated to refining more than 
25% of its $300-million capital outlay 
—a good deal more than refining usually 
gets. 

Now—as oil becomes harder to find 
and costlier to produce—oil companies 
have to maintain or increase their re- 
serves. Texaco, for instance, figures 
that one of its biggest jobs is to find 
400,000 bbl. of oil a day. 


Today, Texaco produces about 60% 











For all men in big jobs and big men 
in all jobs, Sturgis has designed a 
luxurious new chair that combines 

restige and comfort in maharaja- 
like proportions. This is a chair for 
big decisions, maturely arrived at by 
men who have arrived. 


Steel springs are topped generously, 
even profligately, with foam rubber 
to cradle a man’s body in ease and 
security. The back, of noble dimen- 
sions, and the seat, tapering gently 
from front to rear, are like an em- 
brace. You won’t rest till you sit in 
this chair! 


In luxurious combinations of leather 
or elastic versilan with fine fabrics. 
Swiveling on either the exclusive 
Sturgis fiber glass base or the fa- 
mous Sturgis streamlined metal base. 
A guest chair to match. 





POSTURE CHAIRS 
Manufactured in Sturgis, Mich. and Charleston, S.C. 
The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 
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of its own crude requirements—and 
management probably wouldn't be 
averse to boosting that figure, since 
crude is where the biggest profit is right 
now. 

¢ Going Afield—To do that will take 
more and more money, since the in- 
dustry must now pioneer into less ac- 
cessible fields. 

Offshore and tidelands oil will de- 
vour a big hunk of an oil company’s 
capital outlay, because it costs a great 
deal more to drill a well in deep 
water as on dry land or in shallow 
water. Even so, Texaco—along with a 
lot of other companies—can be expected 
to make major moves offshore in the 
next few years (BW —Oct.23'54,p31). 

In Canada, too—where Texaco has 
about 200 wells putting. out 35,000 
bbl. a day—climatic conditions make 
for very expensive operation. 

As far as overseas sources are con- 
cerned, Texaco is in topflight position. 
It owns a 30% hunk of Arabian 
American Oil Co., in the rich Middle 
East. This, plus its marketing activities 
through an affiliated company, already 
brings in handsome dividends. In the 
first nine months of this year, Texaco 
netted $151.8-million, compared with 
$133.3-million over the same _ period 
last year. Of this vear’s figure, $60.8- 
million came from foreign and domestic 
afhliated companies. 


1. Texaco’s Organization 


In many ways—in its planning for 
future capital outlays, for instance— 
Texaco is similar to any other integrated 
oil company. But several things set it 
apart. 

Its scope matches that of any major 
company. In point of sales, it ranks 
fifth behind Standard of Jersey, Stand- 
ara of Indiana, Gulf,. and Socony- 
Vacuum. In profits, it ranks second. 
Last year, on a volume of $1.6-billion, 
its net income (including foreign hold- 
ings) amounted to $192-million—top- 
ping all but Jersey Standard’s $500-mil- 
lion. 
¢ In 48 States—Geographically, Texaco 
does even better than its competitors. 
Its proudest boast is, “We're the only 
oil company that markets in all 48 
states.” Not even Jersey Standard, 
which does 18% of the world’s oil 
business, can make that statement. 

On comparative maps of marketing 
areas, Texaco’s shadings are uniform 
right across the country—while other 
integrated companies have chief mar- 
keting areas, secondary markets, finally 
shade off into blank spaces. 

Beyond the borders of the U.S., 
Texaco’s big red star with the green T 
takes in Canada (through McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Co., of which it owns 
48.6%) and much of South America, 
excluding Argentina. Internationally, 





Texaco is one of the major operators, 
¢ Corporate Structure—The differences 
show up when you look at the com- 
pany’s organization. It would be im- 
possible, of course, to have a simple 
corporate structure in the far-flung kind 
of operation Texaco has. But in an in- 
dustry where complexity is normal, 
Texaco is relatively uncluttered. 

In the U.S., for example, the parent 
company has under its roof all phases 
of the domestic business. Each of the 
major departments—exploration and 
production, transportation, refining, and 
marketing—has the entire countrv as 
its bailiwick. Besides a licensing com- 
pany, it has only two subsidiaries con- 
fined geographically to particular areas 
—Texas Pipe Line Co. and Valley Pipe 
Line Co. (Calif.). 

Like most of the industry, ‘Texaco 
has interests of 50% or less in a num- 
ber of jointly operated crude and prod- 
uct pipelines. Its petrochemical opera- 
tions also are broken off—at the present 
time being lodged in Jefferson Chemi- 
cal Co., owned 50-50 with American 
Cvanamid Co. 

‘The company’s foreign marketing 
operations are clean-cut, too. With 
Standard of California, it owns Cali- 
fornia Texas Corp. (Caltex), which 
covers all the Eastern Hemisphere out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 

e Who Runs It—Texaco’s manage- 
ment, too, shapes up somewhat differ- 
ently than in the rest of the industry. 

Its board has a majority, 9 to 7, of 
nonofficers. Five of the nine are bank- 
ers; a sixth is a stockbroker. Among the 
leading oil companies, nonofficer con- 
tro] is unique. 

This independent control, which 
isn’t linked to any strong family or 
management group, may be one reason 
that Texaco has gained something of 
a lone-wolf reputation in the industry. 
While it participates in industry un- 
dertakings, it may do so_ belatedly. 
Traditionally, it’s close-mouthed and-— 
at least in the past—has preferred to 
let some of the other companies raise 
their voices first. 

Operating management, though well 
represented on the board, takes its cue 
from the board; so, over the years, it 
has developed a tendency to look i 
ward. : 
¢ Presidential Succession—This strong 
board policy sometimes has meant that 
presidents have had to step down be- 
cause their ideas didn’t match those 
of the majority of the directors. J. S. 
Cullinan, one of the founders and the 
first president, for example, resigned in 
1925 when his one-man _rule—backed 
ty John W. (Bet-a-Million) Gates- 
didn’t meet board approval. 

Later, in 1933, R. C. Holme’s over- 
riding emphasis on refining—at a time 
the board wanted to shift emphasis to 
finding and producing oil—brought him 
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pace Control 


KEEPS ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
OF THIS UNIVERSITY 
ALWAYS EFFICIENT, ALWAYS ADAPTABLE 


TO CHANGES IN NEEDS 


Conference Room, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 














Robert & Co. Associates, Architects, Barge-Thompson Co., Builders. ~~ 


THE MILLS COMPANY + 967 WAYSIDE ROAD « CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


@ The walls throughout Emory Uni- 
versity’s new research laboratory build- 
ing are Mills Walls—as distinctive and 
attractive as walls can be. But when 
Emory’s space requirements change 
these walls can be rearranged to fit 
new layouts quickly, easily and at very 
low cost—without dust, debris, com- 
motion or interruption of normal space 
usage. They are fully insulated and 
soundproofed and provide for easy 
installation of wiring for light, phone 
and air conditioning controls. Avail- 
able in a wide range of soft modern 
colors, their baked-on enamel finishes 
require no maintenance other than 


occasional washing. 


Write for the 68 page Mills Catalog 
or see it in Sweet's Architectural File 





MILLS é METAL WALLS 




















JUST PUT YOUR HAND ON IT 


...to feel 
how each finger falls into 
natural working position 
on the keyboard (right or 
left hand) eliminating 
time-wasting motions and 
decisions in key selection 


Ce eeeeeeeeeee® 


New Mifting Machine by Friden 


Actual items you enter on keyboard 
are shown in this Check Window 





before they print on tape. This new 
feature on an American 10-key ma- 


chine simplifies changes, corrections. 


Clear Signal prints automatically on 

tape with first item following a 

total « Totals and Sub-totals obtained 
instantly by depressing bars — no 
space strokes required « True credit 
balance printed without extra motor 
operations or pre-setting +» Over-size 
control keys, each plainly labeled, 
give direct “live” response. 








helps you figure the natural way 





ou have never seen or used an add- 
Vies machine like this before! 

Friden-engineered completely new... 
without the handicap of existing dies or 
parts inventories...here is the first add- 
ing machine to fit and pace the human 
hand; the first American 10-key adding 
machine to show you ACTUAL ITEMS 
before they are printed on tape. 

So expect a fresh experience in easier, 
simpler figuring when you first put your 
hand on this new “Natural Way” Friden 
Adding Machine. Ask your nearby 
Friden Man to bring in one of these 
new machines for you to try. Friden 
sales, instruction and service available 
throughout the U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., 
San Leandro, California. 


2 
A PRODUCT OF Hiden ... CREATOR OF THE FRIDEN 
FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





into bitter clash with directors. He, too, 
resigned. 

Another officer of 35 years’ service 
Torkild Rieber, was dropped “with te 
gret” as chairman before World Wa 
II, because of his friendship with q 
German emissary. 

«No Rubber Stamps—Sincc | then, 
things have been fairly peaceful at the 
top. But no one, least of all Chmn, 
John Savles Leach and Pres. Augustus 
C. Long, thinks that directors are rb. 
ber stamps. ‘The directors mect once a 
month, get special attention from the 
operating management. This vear, for 
instance, they spent July 22—Aug. 2 in. 
specting ‘l'exaco’s operations in Canada, 

[here is a surprisingly direct line of 
authority from the board of director 
to the fields and refineries because, jp 
fexaco, there are no intervening sub- 
sidiary companies to cloud the organi- 
zation. That puts the New York head- 
quarters close to field operations, and 
the company’s 10 refineries report di 
rectly te New York. You can trace a 
line touching no more than six men 
from a general foreman in any one of 
the company’s seven producing areas 
right up to the top. 
¢ Teamwork—Long and Leach act asa 
team, substitute for one another when 
necessary. It’s made clear all down the 
line that any difference will be settled 
in New York, with the top men as 
ieferees. Actually, this isn’t often neces- 
sarv, because of the long association the 
tep people in New York and around 
the country have had as Texaco em- 
ployees. The occasional disputes be- 
tween the board and presidents haven't 
meant a sharp break in management. 
Outsiders are rarely hired for top jobs. 

With this background—Leach has 
been with Texaco since 1916, Long 
since 1930—it isn’t hard for top men 
to know what’s going on in the field. 
This, in addition to the organization’ 
lack of complexity, makes Texaco fast 
cn its feet. For instance, management 
brags todav that it was able to shift 
gears quickly to meet an_ unexpected 
slump in demand earlier this year. It 
permitted the company to cut back 
production gradually. Other companies 


—some much smaller than Texaco- 


had refinery cutbacks of as much as | 


>= 


25% at one time. 


lll. The Transition 


lexaco’s announcement of its bil 
lion-dollar expansion plans comes at 4 
time when the company is reshuffling 
its top management against the time 
when a batch of retirements come due. 

Leach, at 63, is considered the link 
with the past. Long, at 50, represents 
continuity. The shift began a year ago, 
when W. S. S. Rodgers and Harty T. 
Klein retired. 

Below the top, two younger men- 
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Hand vibrators 


Electric motors 


Electronic equipment 
Time clocks 
Air conditioners 


Even at top speed, the woodpecker naturally 
absorbs the vibration he creates. 


Certain man-made products aren’t so lucky. They 
need help... must be “cushioned” against vibration. 


This is a function for which Spongex cellular 
materials are ideal. Spongex strips around your car 
doors silence vibrations between metal surfaces. 
Spongex pads on hand vibrators convert motor 
vibrations to soothing massage. Spongex pads under 


electric motors prevent crawling. 


In aircraft electronic equipment, Spongex ab- 
sorbs vibrations—protects delicate parts. Under 
time clocks, Spongex dampens vibrations— prohibits 
creeping. In air conditioners, Spongex acts as a 


seal —eliminates rattles for quieter operation. 


These are just a few of the ways Spongex is used 
for vibration damping. And vibration damping is 
but one of the many functions of Spongex cellular 
materials. Others are insulation, sound damping, 
shock absorption, flotation, sealing and cushioning, 
Perhaps you have a problem involving one of these, 
if so, please write us. : 























B.F. Goodrich 
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17 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 








DiesELectric Takes Over 


Leaders in industry like the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany must meet stiff production demands. That requires constant 
alertness to the latest methods and to the most efficient of modern 
equipment. 

As a part of its farsighted mechanization program, the com- 
pany recently retired its 29-year-old steam crane, above, and 
replaced it with the latest American 40-ton DiesELectric Loco- 
motive Crane. This huge new machine handles pulpwood, coal, 
limestone, sulfur and other materials at the Kenora, Ontario, 
plant, and it is used to switch and spot cars on the mill’s tracks 
when needed. 

Throughout the country, industry’s leaders are discovering 
that it pays to switch from old-fashioned steam to modern 
DiesELectric. They are lowering their costs and increasing 
production. That means bigger returns on investments. 

Many on-the-job stories on how modern American equipment 
is cutting costs for owners are described in the American Crosby 
Clipper. If your business is such that these stories are of interest 
to you, mail the coupon below. You will receive the Crosby 
Clipper regularly without charge. 


American Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 


American Hoist & Derrick Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Yes, I'd like to get the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 

Also, send information on the following equipment: 

— Hoists — Steel Derricks — Cranes — Portable Elevators 
— Genuine Crosby Wire Rope Clips 


Name Title 
Firm 

Address. 

City Zone State Send coupon today! 
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James W. Foley and A. R. Neil Lilley, 
vice-presidents—have been put on the 
board of directors. In Texaco, that; 
the first harbinger of bigger things to 
come 
e New Ideas—There have been othe 
changes at the operating level at head. 
quarters this year. One of the biggest 
was pulling together a separate research 
and technical department to do work 
unrelated to the immediate problems 
of producing and refining oil. ‘This is in 
line with management’s need to find 
new and better products made from oil, 

Another problem is getting the full 
treatment at Texaco: marketing and 
distribution. It accounts for ‘Texaco’s 
entry once again into national teleyi. 
sion—the only oil company sponsoring 
a coast-to-coast campaign. 

It also means a stepup in (1) credit 


card selling, (2) refurbishing and in 
creasing the number of service stations, 
and (3) concentrating bulk terminal dis. 


tribution into larger units. 


Canco Sales Liven 
Metal Container Battle 


Ihe Kentucky Derby of the ann 
container industry—the sales race be | 


tween American Can Co. and Cont: 
nental Can Co., Inc.—won’t be over for 
the vear for two more months. But at 
the nine-months post, it looks as if 
Canco, the traditional winner, won't be 
upset—not this year anyhow. 

With nine-month figures from both 
companies in, Canco still led Conti 
nental—though Canco took a cut in 
sales from $523.2-million to $503.9-mil 
lion, while Continental’s sales jumped 
$427.7-million to $475.3-million. The 
gap is much narrower than it was for 
the same period in 1953, when Canco 
was ahead by nearly $100-million. At 
the end of last year, Canco came out on 
top by $660.6-million to $554.4-million. 
e Odds On—At the end of the first 
quarter of 1954, industry touts began 


speculating on a Continental victory | 








this year. For the quarter, it shaded 
Canco in sales by $855,213. But in the | 


second quarter, Canco increased its 
sales over 1953 (the only quarter this 
year it has done so), and the leader was 
in front once more. In the quarter 
just ended, Canco’s big pineapple pack 
gave it a $28-million spread over Con 
tinental 

Continental has increased both sales 
and net income every quarter this veat. 

It’s well known in the industry—and 
at Canco—that Continental under Gea. 
Lucius Clay has been given the mission 
of being No. 1 in sales—and later m 
profits. Canco’s management is search- 
ing out devices that will continue {0 
keep it ahead. 
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THERES A BIG DIFFE 


IN FREIGHT CAR 
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Even wide-eyed little Willie can spot the 
difference, say, between a boxcar and one of the 
fleet new “‘piggy-back”’ flatcars on which so 
many highway trailers are hitching rides 
these days. But to see the most important 
difference in cars you must look at the wheels. 
There’s the difference that enables so many 
cars to roll faster—smoother—unhampered 

by hot boxes—with less motive power and 
maintenance cost to the railroads and more 
benefit to everybody. When you see the name 
HYATT on the journal boxes, you know the 
car is as modern as the Diesel that pulls it, 
because it’s equipped with “the running mate 
of Diesel freight’’—Hyatt Roller Bearings! 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


NEW HYATT JOURNAL BOXES 
COST UP TO 20% LESS! 


Improved manufacturing methods 

have cut the cost of new HYATT Roller 
Bearing Journal Boxes up to 20 
freight car. Full details on request. 


per 





ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 











How to take full advantage of color—today’s magic key 
to successful sales—was a problem to many manufacturers 
whose products require a visible seal against dust, air or 
moisture. Up to recently the materials best suited for 
gaskets, splines, welts, channels, tubes, strips, straps and 
other sealing devices were somber, colorless materials that 
formed dark, unharmonious bands against colorful finishes 
—like a dull stripe around a peach. 

What was needed was a material having impervious seal- 
ing properties plus the ability to be attractively and per- 
manently colored. The G.T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man 
—set out to find it and find it he did. He turned to plastics 
and after much trying and testing, developed a series of 
compounds, based on vinyl resins, that started a young 
revolution in design and color styling. 

Every color of the rainbow was captured by the G.T. M. 


in his vinyl extrusions. Never before has the manufacturer 
had such a wide choice of colors to brighten his product— 





vivid colors that keep their “just made” look. When soil he is 
the extrusions can be quickly cleaned with a damp clofngine 
Moreover, they are smooth, pleasant to touch, strogfern 1 
flexible and highly resistant to wear, weather, waigte to 
chemicals and fungi. They are comparable to conventiogMary: 
sealants in many properties—superior in others—and ti 





can be compounded to meet a wide range of specific nee 
canoe 


A pot of gold literally awaits those manufacturers == 
follow the rainbow created by the G.T. M. He stands re 
and able to help you help yourself to new highs in 


GOooIr 


THE GREATESTIE 





Vhen soilffl he is backed by an equally willing and capable corps 
damp clifngineers and compounders at the world’s largest, most 
ich, strogflern molded and extruded goods plant.-For details 
her, waite to: Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, 
onventioMarys, Ohio or Akron 16, Ohio. 
‘s~and 1 Send for the St. Marys Story, Today — 
cific ned Yours for the asking is this interesting, infor- 
Ea mative, 16-page booklet, describing how molded 
cturema§ and extruded goods are made from rubber and 
plastics at the modern Goodyear-St. Marys plant 
rhs in $4 —largest of its kind in the world. 


tands re 


RUBBER 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you with Hose, 
Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for him in the yellow pages of 
your Telephone Directory under ‘Rubber Products” or ‘Rubber Goods.” 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@®-Specified 


Typical Cross-Sections of Vinyl Extrusions 


Refrigerator Door Gasket ——— Washing Machine 
Aiviome) dia) 


Window Screen Spline FO +Vacuum Cleaner Bumper 


q{_» Conditioner Gasket ©@ Weather Stripping 
J 


A 
i Luggage Welting ‘@) Plastic Swimming Pool Tube 
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For Medicine Men Only... 
The ceremonial mask of the American Indian was worn as a protective shield _ 
THESE PROTECTIVE COATING ADVERTISERS | 


against evil spirits and to safeguard tribal health. Industry, however, must REACH THEIR MAJOR PROSPECTS 
THROUGH BUSINESS WEEK 


Angier Corp. 
Barreled Sunlight Paint Co. 
Dearborn Chemical Company 
Du Pont De Nemours, E. I., & Co., Inc. 
Glidden Co., The 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Krylon, Inc. 
oD . , 4 Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
concentration of management men in business and industry—at less cost— Meneitn Chantuak Ge, 
Mortell, J. W., Co. 
than through any other general-business or news magazine. The result— National Starch Products, Inc. 
Nox-Rust Chemical Corp. 
Business Week consistently carries more protective coat- Ps Parker Rust Proof Co. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 
ing advertising than any other magazine in its field. Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Ce. 
Pierce, F O., Co. 
x Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN Presstite Engineering Co. 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN eee | 
onneborn, L., Sons, Inc. 
; | Steelcote Manufacturing Co. 
a Sun Chemical Corp. 
oe | Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
B W é E K j Tremco Manufacturing Co., The 
| Wallace Supplies Manufacturing Co. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION i Western Waterproofing Co. 


Publishers Information Bureau Analysis 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


rely on more scientific and dependable means of protection—like the tough 
protective coatings used to preserve so many products. And to sell these 
materials, many leading manufacturers rely on Business Week. For through 


the pages of Business Week, protective coating advertisers reach a higher 
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When the Aluminum Co. of America 
talks about its new customer service 
“setup, it mcans something that goes like 
this. 

The Alcoa district sales manager in 
‘Seattle gets a call from the buyer for 
‘one of his big customers. 

‘Did you get that order for shect I 
| mailed last night?” 
“Sure did, George. ‘Thanks.” 
“Well, where is it; how about de- 
; livery?” 
“Let’s sec, George, it’s 4 p.m. now. 
‘Chances are the order has gone through 
"headquarters in Pittsburgh and is now 
‘in the hands of production people in 
our Davenport (Iowa) works. I’m sure 
F the material will be shipped on the date 
requested.” 
Simple as this may appear, until a 
' few weeks ago this order-handling pro- 
“cedure would have taken a couple of 
' days, perhaps even four days, instead 
of a few hours. Alcoa is sure the differ- 
ence will pay off plenty. Here’s why the 
up came about. 

¢ Market Shift—About 18 months ago, 
John M. Mitchell, manager of com- 
mercial research at Alcoa, sat in his 
ofice in the company’s then brand-new 
aluminum-clad office building in Pitts- 
| burgh and talked about the coming big 
change in the aluminum market: the 
end of allocating and the beginning of 
selling. 

By that time, Alcoa’s preparations 
for the change were already under way; 
its top management had long antici- 
pated a shift to a buyer’s market, first 
after World War II, then after Korean 
TS military demands began to fade. 

The problem was how to fill in the 
tremendous gap. Alcoa’s decision was 
to go after some of the markets that 
Mitchell’s people had been measuring 




















RTISERS 


1c. . ° 
as potential users of aluminum. One 
of these was truck wheels; others were 
. imgation pipe and electric transmission 
oe 


wire. But biggest of all was construc- 
tion materials. ‘The continuing con- 
struction boom was vastly expanding 
this market. . 

*Winning the Customer—But that 
was not all; Alcoa knew full well that 
m metals, new market development 
alone isn’t enough. Your competition 
can follow you into any field, offering 
a product the equal of yours. 

Where you can try to outpace the 
other fellow, however, is in customer 
service. As long as two years ago, when 
s the tum in the aluminum market was 


already coming into view, Alcoa had 
Analysis 












A 
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Faster Spin for Alcoa Orders 


| That's what the company’s new customer service setup 
js doing—getting orders through from sales office to plant 
‘in less than 24 hours, where it used to take days. 


launched a program aimed at helping 
the customer, not just in superficial 
ways, but in ways that count—rapid 
order-handling and better delivery-date 
estimating. 

The first step was to appoint a task 
force to study the company’s paper- 
handling methods. This encompassed 
cverything from the forms themselves 
to the methods used to transmit the 
information on them from one Alcoa 
location to another. To help out, Stand- 
ard Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, was 
brought in. Standard specializes in 
paperwork simplification. 

The task force and people from 
Standard Register worked for well over 
a year, and last March the first results 
of their study showed up in action. 
Late in September the entire new sys- 
tem was in operation. 
¢ More and Faster—Alcoa’s new order- 
handling system can be summed up in 
a few words: It gets more information 
to more people faster. Here’s how it 
does it: 

The company has 62 sales offices, 
over two dozen works, and the Pitts- 
burgh headquarters. Several of the 
works turn out the same product, while 
other products are made in only one 
location. Previously, orders that could 
be filled by more than one works (70% 
of the orders Alcoa receives) were 
mailed to Pittsburgh, serviced by the 
production planning group, and mailed 
to the works chosen by this group for 
the job. The 30% of the orders that 
could only be made in a single works 
were mailed directly from the sales 
office to the works. This often took 
several days in either instance. Though 
Alcoa had a teletype network 9,000 mi. 


.long, it was used primarily for intra- 


company communications, not order- 
handling. 

Now, all orders are transmitted to 
Pittsburgh, between floors in the Pitts- 
burgh building, and out again to the 
works, entirely by teletype. The 70% 
of the orders requiring allocation go to 
Pittsburgh for that service. The rest go 
there for teletype routing to the works 
involved and for other administrative 
reasons. 

The order-handling system makes use 
of office machines such as Commercial 
Controls Corp.’s Flexowriter, and the 
latest Bell System teletype switching 
equipment. And it uses “common lan- 


‘guage tape’”—that is, tape that can be 


fed into various kinds of machines: 
teletype, typewriter, other office ma- 











‘OKLAHOMA 


MARKET AREA 


RETAIL SALES 


4 SHORT YEARS 


RETAIL SALES 


*39.3 


BILLION 





BILLION 
BANK DEPOSI 


iY By 


BILLION 





These comparative figures 

reflect the rapid growth of 

Oklahoma’s market area: 
RETAIL SALES 


1949 ........ $29 Billion 
20538 ...... $39.3 Billion 
INCOME 
1949 _............$42 Billion 
DO ibescccis $53.7 Billion 
BANK DEPOSITS 
1949 ......... ....$24.3 Billion 
1953 ..............$37.2 Billion 


Over 37 million people within 
a 500-mile radius of Central 
Oklahoma comprise the 
nation’s fastest growing 
market area! 





Send for 
complete 
‘‘confiden- 
tial’ survey 
report relating 


Write — Czar Langston, Director 


Stete Capitol Bidg. 
Okichoma City, Okie. 








to your business, 
which will be promptly 

prepared by Oklahoma Planning = 
and Resources Board upon request. & 














HAS YOUR LIGHTING 
KEPT PACE WITH PROGRESS? 








You're always ahead with Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps because of 
Color Uniformity 























In maintaining their leadership 
through the years, Sylvania has al- 
ways insisted upon the highest stand- 
ards of color uniformity in fluorescent 
lamps. Sylvania’s color control system 
requires that each batch of fluorescent 
phosphors be subjected to stringent 
tests for color uniformity. In lam) 
after lamp, year after year, Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps offer you the 
world’s highest value in dependability 
and constancy of color. 

Check the other points of superior- 
ity about Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps 
and how they must assure complete 
satisfaction or your money back.* 









*Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps 
of any popular type. If, in your opinion wi : 
they don’t give more light and maintain [RM 
color and brightness for a longer time [®t 
than any other brand, send them back 
with your signed Certificate of Assurance 
and your money will be refunded. 
















40 Broadway, 
ity Tower Bidg., St. 
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chines. This eliminates much wg 
duplication and copying. 

¢ Typical—A typical order might 
handled this way. Say the Boston sa 
office gets an order in the morning m 
for some extrusions. By 9:30 it’s q 
front of a girl who makes up an 
stract: in other words, translates ¢ 
order, where necessary, into Alcoa pk 
terminology, and prices the iteg 
Then it goes to the Flexowriter ¢ 
erator—and there you see a big tin 
saving. 

Che Flexowriter looks like an elec 
typewriter with a tape attachment 
the side. It produces a regular type 
copy and also a taped version of { 
same material. It can be operated } 
manual typing, or it can type aut 
matically by reading a tape. In cog 
ing the abstract of the customer’s ordeg 
the operator combines these method 
She types in the variable informatio 
the data that changes with each onde 
and a permanent customer tape fills i 
all the rest of the information—billing 
instructions, addresses, and so forth. 

Che Flexowriter produces a tape an 
a page proof of the order; these ag 
checked against the original, and thé 
tape is handed to the teletype operate 
The operator feeds it into the maching 
and the order is on its way to Pitty 
burgh. Usually, this happens aboy 
2 p.m. 
¢ At Headquarters—The order is 
ceived right away at the large rela 
center at Pittsburgh, where a new tap 
is automatically produced. This tape 
is fed into another teletype transmitter 
and reproduces, on another floor, a see 
ond taped version and four page copits 
of the order. Around 2:10 a page copy 
goes down the hall by hand to produc 
tion planning. 

Production planning decides that the 
extrusions for the Boston order should 
be made, say, at Alcoa’s Cressom@ 
Works, outside Pottsville, Pa. Shorth 
after 3 p.m. this order, together with 
other plant orders, goes back by tele- 
type to the relay center in the same 
building. No copying is needed for this 
transmission; the plant destination 
added to the tape punched earlier. 

The relay center sends the Boston 
order on by teletype to the Cresson 
Works. It arrives there around closing 
time, is ready for scheduling first thing 
the next morning. 
¢ Time Savers—There are two big time: 
saving elements in this operation. The 
biggest is the changeover from mail to 
teletype. This meant an expansion 1 
the teletype network from 9,000 miles 
to 20,000 miles. 

[he reduction in copy work is im 
portant, too. The only manual typing 
involved was in the Boston office; the 
automatically punched teletype taps 
did the rest of the work. 
¢ Byproducts—There are numerous by 
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NEW RADAR GIVES USAF 
POWERFUL EYES 


sees Storms, Obstacles up to 240 Miles Away 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


Unveiled at the National Aircraft Show in 
September, the new Sperry APN-59 Radar 
developed for the Air Force made head- 
lines like the one above from coast to coast 
~and for good reason. 

Airmen have needed, and wanted, truly 
Versatile radar. To make navigation more 
accurate . . . to aid in flying over obscure, 


uncharted terrain ... to elude storms... 
to avoid collisions . . . to direct rescues 
regardless of visibility. But—there has been 
a problem: Existing radars, to perform all 
of these functions, have required too much 
space and added too much weight. 
Working with the Air Research and 
Development Command, Sperry engineers 
solved the problem by producing a new 
airborne radar that requires less space than 
a passenger, weighs less than 150 pounds. 





And versatile? Despite its small size and 
weight, this new APN-59 Radar now gives 
airmen a selection of ranges from 3 to 240 
miles—a choice of “looking” straight ahead, 
below or above—and permits concentrating 
on any particular area of importance. 

Developing the APN-59 Radar brought 
into play many of Sperry’s specialized 
skills. Electronics—a field in which Sperry’s 
development of the Klystron provided the 
heart of today’s microwave radar. Gyro- 
scopics — to assure “picture” stability in 
rough, turbulent air. And, of course, sounc 
instrumentation based on Sperry’s 40 years 
of experience in establishing standards fo1 
the aviation industry. 


sPHRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION * GREAT NECK, N.Y 





Now-from 


a 


GENERAL MOTORSS# 


a remarkable new electric utility tool - 
for fringe area interim boosting- 
powered by a history-making Diesel engine 


SUPPLEMENTARY POWER—as much as wanted— 
where it’s needed—for as long as desired—at a cost 
per kw. at point of application never before possible 
—that’s the new tool that General Motors now makes 
available to the electric utility industry. 


For interim boosting in fringe areas—for emergency 
needs—three highly transportable units are ready. 
And each is powered by the same high-speed, highly 
reliable, fast-starting engine that, in the General 
Motors Diesel-Electric locomotives, brought about 
a whole new concept of public service on American 
railroads. 


Now, with specially designed ‘generators and controls 
in completely integrated units, Electro-Mobile Power 
brings dependable production of current for boosting 
or emergencies—assuring maximum kilowatt capac- 
ity with minimum capital investment! 


All components, specially built for compatibility 
with each other, are our own products. All service 
and parts are had from a single source—already 
available nationwide. 


ILE 


, 


Here, from two decades’ experience in building 
Diesel-Electric locomotives—equipment that right 
now equals, in capacity, one-sixth of all the country’s 
installed electrical generating equipment—is a ver- 
satile and economical means to meet many of the 
perplexing and expensive problems of the fringe 





areas. We’d be glad to discuss your specific needs. RSs 


Sold and serviced directly through a manufacturer's Ee 


organization. 
Electro-M otive Division offices located in: New Y ork City, 
Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


Electro-Motive Division 


GENERAL Morors 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 











iL CAR 1000, 750 and 500 kw. units for use on sidings or 
RA placed on piers for semi-permanent use 
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TRUCK TRAILER 
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PORTABLE UAIT 1000, 750, 500 and 350 kw 
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BUSCHMAN 
conveyor 
systems 


. .+ perhaps most important .. . they 
appreciate the integrity and reliability 
on which The E. W. Buschman Com- 
pany has been built. 


We’re proud of the thousands of satis- 
fied customers, large and small, who 
continue to call on us again and again. 


‘These companies know the advantages 
of buying from a “full line” manufac- 
turer. They also recognize the resource- 
fulness of our engineering staff. And 


Contact Buschman the next time you 
have a materials handling problem... 
or write today for catalog. é 


Complete Conveyor Systems For All Types Of Industries 
Engineered .. . Manufactured .. . Installed 





onveyels 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN COMPANY 


4477 CLIFTON AVE. ° CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
C-183-EWB 

















let Cotton Belt - 
FREIGHT SPE 
move § be 
your goods |) 
to or from 


the treat 
Southwest 





66 How can we improve our 
shipping operations even more??? 


This has been the Cotton Belt’s self-imposed 
challenge since 1877. 


As a result of this emphasis on a never-ending 
search for better equipment and better service, the 
Cotton Belt’s all-diesel Blue Streak trains today 
are unsurpassed for speed... safety... 
dependability ...and on-time delivery. 


Next time you ship to or from the Southwest, call 
the Cotton Belt ... freight specialists since 1877. 








ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY LINES 
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products of the system. The Bost 
operation, for instance, produces a 
of the order to be sent to the custom 
as an acknowledgment. In Pittsb 
data can be taken from the tape ang 
put on punched cards for statistical » 
accounting purposes. 





The teletype network has additiong# 


uses. Every morning each works repo 
through the Pittsburgh relay center @ 
the orders it has shipped. Pittsb 
relays this information to the 
offices. The morning after the Bostg 
order leaves Cressona, the sales map 
ager in Boston will be able to call big 
customer and tell him the stuff is @ 
the way. 

Alcoa isn’t ready to talk about cog 
savings yet, but it feels certain they wil 
be realized. It’s also somewhat hesitant 
to talk about faster deliveries. It wi} 
say only: “The new system places the 
works in a position to ship sooner.” 

The entire family of forms at Alew 
had to be redesigned for the system, 
This is where Standard Register pm 
vided help. The idea was to standart 
ize forms so that any particular pie 
of information, for instance billing i» 
structions, always appears in the same 
place on all forms. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Jones & Loughlin changed its basis of 
accounting for the third quarter, and 
revised its second-quarter figures under 
the new method. For statement pur 
poses, it will not deduct all the acceler 
ated amortization it’s entitled to, but 
for tax purposes it will. This is one 
of the first examples of a company tak 
ing action after finding itself with too 
much cash due to fast write-off priv 
leges (BW—Oct.9’54,p43). 


& 

Closed-circuit TV will be used by 
Chrysler later this month when it pre 
sents a half-hour filmed show to intro 
duce its 1955 line of cars to company 
employees in the seven cities where the 
company has large employment: Evans 
ville, Kokomo, New Castle, and Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Dayton, Los Angeles 
and Detroit. 


— 
More diversification: Detroit’s trend 
toward making more of its ow 


auto parts (BW —Oct.23’54,p72) has 
prompted another move toward divers 
fication in the parts industry. Parts 
maker F. L. Jacobs Co. has bought 
Mills Industries, Inc.—Chicago 
cream freezer and vending machine 
manufacturer—and Selmix Dispensets, 
Inc.—Long Island City vending machine 
maker. Both acquisitions will be oper 
ated as independent subsidiaries, but 
Jacobs’ facilities will be used to make 
parts for them. 
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Horsecar in New York City, about 1912 


Modern power gets you there faster . 
are you Keeping ahead with modern materials ? 


You depend on modern equipment to 
do a fast, efficient job for you. In 
transportation as in every branch of in- 
dustry, the improved methods you’ve 
come to expect are made possible by 
modern materials . . . such as new 
alloy steels, plastics, man-made fibers. 
Your product or process, too, may 
benefit from important new raw ma- 
tetials—Du Pont’s man-made fibers. 
For these versatile fibers are helping 
industry do an amazing variety of 
jobs better. Chemists have built into 


them a remarkable range of proper- 
ties, like strength without stretch, im- 
portant in conveyor and power trans- 
mission belts; acid resistance, which 
is essential in work clothes, work 
gloves and industrial filtration. 


_ Find out more about the possibili- 


ties that Du Pont fibers offer for cut- 
ting your costs .. . keeping you ahead 
competitively. Send for fact-filled 
booklet about Du Pont fibers as raw 
materials for industry. It gives you 
the facts about man-made fibers and 


the ways they are being used to im- 
prove products and processes in many 
fields. Write to: E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers 
Department, Section B, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


< 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU P ONT FIBERS: new raw materials for industry 


NYLON -°- 





high-tenacity rayon 


ORLON* 
acrylic fiber 


CORDURA* - 






DACRON* 
polyester fiber 
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AIR Parcel Post 


flies with the Air Mail 


SIMPLE EQUATION! It’s easy 
to figure why businessmen 
prefer speedy Air Parcel 
Post. Goes nationwide 
overnight, ’round the world 
in a few days, yet rates are 
always surprisingly low. 






ELEMENTARY! Requires no 
complex forms; is as near as 
the mailbox; can be Insured 
or Registered, sent Special 
Delivery or C.O.D. 


A GOOD RULE! For greater 
sales—for wider distribu- 
tion with fewer warehouses 
—use fast, dependable Air 
Parcel Post! 


ZA BA AA AA BRA QA 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 


AIR Parcel Post 


® and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 

for the U.S. Post Office 
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Retail Food Prices Drop 







y 








Coming OffaPeak |: 


After setting a 20-month high in July, 
1954, retail food prices have at last come 
down a little: In September, they were 
about 2% below the July level. The 





consumer seems finally to be cutting in 
on the benefits of some of the decline 
that have taken place in farm price, 
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But It’s on the Way Up 


Auto output figures in the last two 
months have remained low because of 
the changeover to new models. October, 
the lowest month in a long while, prom- 


ises to be the lowest October since 1938 
It is unlikely that production for the 
month exceeded 240,000 units. Novem 
ber and December output probably will 
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THIS SLOT COST 
30¢—made the 
‘*conventional” 
way ona milling 

machine. 

































THIS SLOT COST 

15¢—made the 
logical, obvious 
way ona DoALL 
band machine. 





A$ 


=| A New Concept For Machining 


Ux TIL recent years shop men Demon high speed steel saw bands. 
— had to use a milling machine to Cutting rates and blade life are phe- 
1e decline; ae © , nomenal, 
rm prices make a slot like that shown above. ‘nomena 










The old way cost twice as much as 
the new way with a DoALL Band 
Machine. 
DoALL Band Machines can do 
many operations at far lower cost 








than can milling machines, shapers, 
planers and sometimes even lathes. 
The Band Machine removes sec- 
tions of metal faster than any other 
machining method. Set-up time is 


less. Fixtures are simpler. Cutting Sunt to: he stated Suan 


tool costs are lower. simple fixture, automatically fed 
The Band Machine usually rep- by power into cutting blade. 
resents from 1/2 to 1/5 the capital All it takes to cut production 
investment of other machine tools. costs in your shop is to overcome 
It provides true machine tool accu- the “conventional” approach. A free 
racy and good finishes. New mod- demonstration of production band 
els have variable power feed tables, machining at your plant will help 
variable speeds and built-in coolant you do it. Call your local DoALL 


systems. And, they have the power Sales-Service Store, or write: The 
and rigidity to utilize new DoALL DoALL Company, Des Plaines, Ill. 


Band Machines, Saw Bands, Precision Surface Grinders, Precision Measuring Equip- 
ment, Black Granite Surface Plates and a Complete Stock of Cutting Tools at each 
of 38 DoALL Service-Stores. Call DoALL. 


mr eeeeececeeeeeeeoeoeeo eee eeoeeeoeeoeeeoeoeeoeeeeese @eeeeeee 


NEW WALL CHART FREE: ‘How Basic 
Tools Created Civilization’’. Make 
request on your company letterhead. 
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BRINGS CUSTOMERS 
THROUGH 
YOUR DOORS 





















OPERATES ELECTRICALLY! 
NEEDS NO PIPING — 
NO COMPRESSOR! 


Now you can modernize your buiid- 
ing entrance — increase customer traf- 
fic and earn good will . . . all at moder- 
ate cost. SUPERMATIC, the new automatic 
door operator, combines power supply 
and operating mechanism in one com- 
pact unit. It is easily — and economi- 
cally — installed under any door, and 
operates either right or left-hand doors 
on 115-volt current... fully guaran- 
teed. NP also makes ECONOMATIC, the 
pneumatic operator for industrial use. 
Mail this coupon today. 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 


AND 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
DIVISIONS 
125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 
Sales Service Representatives 
in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Designers and manufacturers of mechanical, pneumatic, 
hydraulic, electric and electronic equipment and systems 









Automatic Door Division 
National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 
125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 


Please send me complete details 
On SUPERMATIC door operator 





NAME. 





COMPANY. 
STREET 
CITY ZONE... STATE, 
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add up to about 950,000 units as pro- 
duction on new models gets rolling. But 








even so, the fourth-quarter total will 
unimpressive: 


Coal Production 
Millions of Tons Monthly 
60 - 
it’s Way Down 
«® 
20- ” 
10- : : 
- «4953-1954 2 
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1944 1946 1948 1950 1952 
Data: U. $. Bureau of Mines. 


Tie-In Sales the Solution? 


‘tions Administration director, has a plan 


For many years, coal has been waging 
a losing battle with other fuels. It has 
had periods of improvement, but in gen- 
eral these upcurves can be traced to 
emergencies. And, whenever there has 
been a recession or a period of readjust- 
ment, coal has felt it. This year, the 
industry has really been hurting as pro- 
duction dipped to its lowest level since 
before World War II, and employment 
in the industry declined. 

Now Harold Stassen, Foreign Opera- 









af 


to increase production and help unem. 
ployment in coal-mining areas. He pro 
poses to tie in purchases of U.S. cod 
with U.S. purchases from countries u- 
der FOA production contracts. The plan 
works this way: The U.S. pays one 
foreign country that wants U. S. dollas 
for equipment that is to be used by an 
other country; but the producing coun 
try must purchase coal from the U.S. 
with some of the dollars it earns. 






Wheat Prices... 






Dollars Per Bushel” 
2.50 


2.40 
2.30 
2.20 
2.10 
2.00 













Despite High Inventory 


Only four months ago, everyone was 
concerned with the tremendous wheat 
surplus in the U. S. and, as the new crop 
was being harvested, prices took a deep 
seasonal dip. In recent weeks the price 
has remained high and is now above year- 
ago levels. Some of the contributing fac- 
tors have been reports of shortages in 
other countries, and fears that a shortage 
in the free market would develop later 





in the year. The U. S. is shipping 1-mil 
lion bu. of wheat to Turkey —a previow 
exporter of wheat — which needs 13-mi- 
lion bu. to stave off a shortage this yeat. 
Other reports were that the Canadian 
wheat crop might be cut, that Denmark 
was about to place restrictions on wheal 
export, and that Belgium needed. mot 
wheat because of lower yields. In add 
tion, Iran put an embargo on exports. 
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This is Viscasil— high-viscosity silicone fluid. It can 
repeatedly absorb crushing shock over long periods of 
time, yet not break down under severe stress or extreme 
temperature. The chemical structure of Viscasil fluids 
makes them relatively impervious to extreme heat or cold. 
At a temperature of 400 F or as low as —60 F, their shock- 
absorbing characteristics remain essentially unchanged. 







ing 1-mil You can compress Viscasil to make fluid springs a frac- 
a previous tion of the size of coiled metal springs of equivalent 
phi force. Comparatively small amounts of fluid could re- 
Canali place large quantities of conventional fluids in cushioning 
Denmark the landings of large aircraft. 

on wheal Viscasil fluids are versatile, too. Their basic silicone char- 
ded. more » too. E 

“In addi acteristics make them adept at damping vibration, trans- 
xports. 
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Could chemical research develop shock-absorbing fluids 
whose performance would be relatively unaffected 


A. FLUID “SPRINGS” THAT 


-s Oe Ot 


mitting torque, or as release agents for rubber, plastics, 
and metals. 


This is progress for all—another step forward toward 
better products and performance—thanks to General 


Electric chemical research. 
* * * 

For new developments in Silicones, Plastics Compounds, Elec- 
trical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and Varnishes, Plas- 
tics Laminating and Molding . . . write for new “G-E Chemical 
Products” booklet (CDG-101) to: CHEMICAL AND METAL.- 
LURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric Company, Section 
400-6A, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL €Q ELECTRIC 


First stop for a proposed investment in stocks or bonds 
BOND COMMITTEE is this committee. Above, William C. Whittemore, 
municipal bond specialist, holds up a map of a project to build a Mississippi River bridge 
at New Orleans. The committee considered buying some of the $65-million issue. 


Mortgage loans go through this committee. 
MORTGAGE COMMITTEE Loans up to $250,000 get final O.K. here; 
larger ones are merely recommended to the Committee of Finance. Standing is James 
W. Gibson of John Hancock’s mortgage department. 


Committee of Finance listens to men from 
DECISION both screening committees, decides how 
John Hancock’s money shall be invested. At this meeting, the 
committee decided to buy $4,677,000 of Mississippi Bridge 
bonds on a 3.46% yield basis. 
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On Monday of this week, $4,677. 
000 of the assets of John Hancog 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. went 4 
work earning money. The mone 
earned will help John Hancock meg 
obligations to some 9-million policy 
holders in the form of benefits, ¢, 
dowments, and dividends. 

The story of how this particular $4. 
million went to work is a case stu¢ 
of how a giant institutional invest, 
handles its mountainous funds. It j 
a study of investment on a grand scak 
¢ The Balance—John Hancock, ff} 
biggest U.S. insurance company jj 
terms of total assets ($3.8-billion 4 
the end of 1953), plans every inves. 
ment with utmost care. The inves 
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ancock Invests Its Money 


ment that went to work on Monday 
was conceived back in September. 
Many executives, from the lower levels 
right up to Pres. Paul F’. Clark, thought 
about it and worked on it and discussed 
it before it took its final shape. 
Throughout the work and discussion, 
a delicate requirement hung in the 
background: maintaining the proper 
balance between safety and high re- 
turn. This requirement is getting harder 
to meet. Hancock, like most other 


insurance companies in the country, 
is finding that the amount of money 
it has to investeis increasing faster than 
are acceptable investment opportuni- 
ties. The only way the company can 
put enough money to work is to invest 


big chunks at a time—and make its 
decisions not only carefully, but quickly. 
¢ The Bridge—All this was in Han- 
cock’s corporate mind at the end of 
September when, in New York City, 
prospective underwriters were told 
about a $65-million revenue bond is- 
sue for a bridge to be built across the 
Mississippi River at New Orleans. A 
Hancock representative was at the 
meeting. He knew that Hancock would 
have to decide whether investment in 
this issue would fill the safety require- 
ments. It would have to decide how 
big a yield it expected. And it would 
have to decide soon. Other investors, 
including insurance companies, might 
be competing for the bonds; Hancock 


would try to place its or 
of actual sales. 

The representative gathered informa 
tion about the bridge and _ the ( 
took his report back to Boston 


several days, top officials talked about 


the bonds informally. Junior execut 
in the bond department analyzed 
issue in detail. 

On the night of Thursday, S« pt 
aecision-making on the New Ork 
bridge investment began in earnest 
William C. Whittemore, Hancock 
municipal bond specialist, studied 
the information gathered by the b 
department. 
was ready to give his own view ne 
recommendations to a meeting of the 


By Friday morning, he 
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“ .. the law says this com- 
mittee must O.K. every cent 
the company invests. . .” 


JOHN HANCOCK starts on p. 102 


bond department, and later to a high- 
level meeting of the Committee of Fi- 
nance (pictures, pages 102-103). 

¢ Bond Men—The bond department 
meeting took place at 9:15 am. At 
one end of the table sat the top brass, 
headed by Lee P. Stack, financial vice- 
president, and H. S. Payson Rowe, 
vice-president and treasurer. 

The meeting opened with some dis- 
cussion of railroads and utilities. ‘Two 
big, upcoming utility issues were snub- 
bed because their yields were too low. 
Then Whittemore started his presen- 
tation of the New Orleans bridge 
issue. As he talked, referring to an 
eight-page brief, the other men con- 
tinually interrupted him with questions. 

Whittemore pointed out that, except 
for the Huey P. Long Bridge, all the 
rest of the cross-river traffic in the pro- 
posed bridge’s area is by ferry. Holding 
a map against a blackboard, he showed 
the bond men that New Orleans has 
only a limited area in which to grow 
further. The new bridge would provide 
a route into the open country, carry off 
some of the pressures built up inside 
the tight-bounded city. All this indi- 
cated to Whittemore that there would 
be plenty of trafic on the bridge; its 
basic conception, as he saw it, was 
sound. 

There was a short discussion of the 
engineering aspects of the bridge. Then 
Whittemore plunged into the financial 
details. He recommended buying the 
bonds at a price to yield 3.50%. Other 
members of the committee pointed out 
that 3.50% is a fairly high rate in to- 
day’s market; they doubted that the un- 
derwriters would set the price low 
enough for that big a yield. The meet- 
ing of the bond department finally ad- 
journed with a vote in favor of recom- 
mending to the Committee of Finance 
that Hancock should buy $5-million 
of the issue on a 3.40% yield basis. 
¢ Finance Committee—There are three 
meetings in succession every Tuesday 
and Friday at John Hancock. First 
comes the bond department, shortly 
after nine o'clock. Then, at 10, the 
real estate committee meets. Finally, 
at 11:30, comes the top-level Committee 
of Finance, made up of both permanent 
and visiting committeemen—all of them 
directors. Massachusetts law says that 
this committee must O.K. every cent 
the company invests. It does; though 
when only relatively small sums are in- 
volved, its approval is largely a for- 
mality. 

On this particular Friday, Whitte- 





more explained the bridge issue to the 
top committee, gave his own thoughts 
on the subject and the recommend: 
tions of the bond department meeting, 
The committee talked of constructiog 
costs. Whittemore said that the his. 
tory of bridge revenue bonds is good, 
except for some bridges on the upper 
Missouri River. Pres. Clark pointed out 
that New Orleans is a rapidly growing 
city, and one of the biggest ports in 
the country. 

Finally Clark decided it was time to 
make a decision. The committee dis. 
cussed price for a while, finally decided 
to buy $5-million of the bonds if the 
vield basis were 3.45% or higher. The 
committee noted that it would be in 
session on the following ‘Tuesday, at the 
very time when the underwriters would 
announce the price. If.the yicld were 
lower, the committee could then recon- 
sider its decision. 
¢ Result-On Monday morning, Han- 
cock’s trading room placed an order for 
$5-million of the bonds, subject to with- 
drawal if the price were not right. On 
Tuesday at 12:15, the underwriters an 
nounced the details: 3.60% bonds due 
Nov. 1, 1994, at 103% of par—making 
the vield 3.46%, or just about what 
Hancock had figured. 

Hancock did not get its entire $5-mil 

lion worth, however. The underwrit- 
ing managers had not expected many 
big companies such as Hancock to jump 
on the issue, and had set aside only half 
the bonds for direct sale to big buyers. 
The other half had been planned for 
distribution through “retail” channels- 
brokers and security dealers. Underwrit- 
ers make a bigger profit by selling direct; 
and as soon as the bridge issue managers 
saw that big companies were jumping 
on the bonds, they quickly cut the retail 
allotment to 40%. Even so, the under 
writers could give Hancock only $3, 
750,000 worth of its order. Hancock’s 
trading room had to go hunting. It 
picked up bonds in small amounts here 
and there from retail outlets, finally 
ended with $4,677,000. 
e Portfolio—This gave Hancock what 
it considered a sound investment with 
a good yield. Yields have not always 
been so attractive as 3.46%. Last year, 
Hancock’s net return on investments 
averaged 3.07%. The life trade’s his 
toric over-all low was 1947 when the 
net rate of interest on insurance com- 
panies’ invested funds was 2.88%. Han- 
cock’s own rate that year was 2.90%. 

Hancock has given a lot of thought to 
yields in the past few years. ‘Though 
it has lost none of its traditional con- 
servatism, it has been shifting its port 
folio in favor of investments with higher 
returns. 

Like other insurance companies, Han- 
cock emerged from World War Il 
loaded up with U.S. government bonds. 
In 1945, the company’s assets stggd at 
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See how Pangborn 
benefits aii] indus- 
tries. Write for free 
copy of “Out of the 
Realm of dust,”’ 
Pangborn Corp., 
4200 Pangborn 
Blyvd.. Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 








Pangborn shows Daystrom 


HOW TO SOLVE 
A DUST PROBLEM 


Back in the 30s, when Daystrom Co., Olean, N.Y., expanded into 
the production of tubular steel chairs and tables, dust became a 
major problem. Many of the new manufacturing processes created 
dust, jeopardizing employee health and community goodwill. 
Daystrom moved quickly to solve that problem—and Pangborn 
Dust Control was the solution. Pangborn has implemented good 
community relations and improved employee health and morale. 








In addition, Pangborn still saves Daystrom money 
every year by reducing dust damage to machinery, 
cutting repair bills and downtime, and lowering 
plant maintenance costs. 

Pangborn can do the same for you. Pangborn 
engineers will be glad to show you how Pangborn 
Wet or Dry Dust Collectors can solve your dust 
problem and save you time, trouble and money! 


Pangborn 


CONTROLS DUST 












“, .. the demand for mone, 


is smaller than the supply in 
the hands of investors . . " 


JOHN HANCOCK starts on p. 19) 


$1.8-billion, and 37% of its assets wer 


in governments—yielding, at the mos 
24° [This was an abnormal cond 
tion. In the postwar years, Hancoc 


started moving back to a normal pattem: 
it began liquidating its government, 
By 1949, they made up only 22.6% ¢ 


its portfolio; last vear, only 10.8%. 
While shifting out of government 
bonds, Hancock has bought industrig 
and utility bonds, mortgages, smal 
amounts of common and preferred 
stock, and real estate. If there is any 
firm trend in the company’s inves 
ments, the trend is toward mortgage 
loans. In 1949, mortgage loans made 


up 11.9% of the Hancock portfolio, 
today, they make up about 20%. The 
reason is simply that mortgage loans, 
generally vield higher returns. 
Growth—Hancock’s assets increased 
by $2-billion from 1945 to last vear. 
This year, the company expects to cross 
the $4-billion mark. The amount of 
life insurance it handles is increasing 
tremendously, too. At the end of last 
vear, Hancock had some $14.6-billion 
of life insurance in force—an_ increase 
of $1.3-billion over the year before. 
With people pouring their saving 
into life insurance policies at an ever 
increasing rate, companies such as Han 
cock find themselves with more and 
more money to invest. Hancock exect- 
tives say that the demand for money 


by corporations and municipalities i | 


smaller than the supply of funds in 
the hands of investors. According to 
Hancock’s men, this is one factor—along 
with the government’s casy money 
policv—keeping vields low. 

But whatever the yields, Hancock 
has to invest its funds somewhere. It 
can’t let its money lie idle—even in times 
such as this, when good investment 
opportunities are harder to find than in 
the past 
¢ Requirements—Hancock’s choice in 
investments is narrowed not only by 
economic conditions and the company’s 
own safety and yield requirements, but 
also, to some extent, by law. For it 
stance, Massachusetts laws require that 
any life insurance company operating 
in the state put at least 75% of its it 
vestments in what insurance men call 
the “sanctified list.” 

Hancock operates in New York, too, 
and it must abide by that state’s laws 
as.well as those of Massachusetts. New 
York’s laws, for instance, limit a life 
insurance company’s investments {0 
approximately 3% to 5% in common 
stocks. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 
Continental Oil Company 


Thirty Year Sinking Fund 3% Debentures 
Dated November 1, 1954 Due November 1, 1984 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City. 


Price 101’4% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
Incorporate 


LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. F. S. SMITHERS & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. DREXEL & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 





October 28, 1954. 
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OL’ MISSOURI 
GENUINE HICKORY 
SMOKED 





"Specially for YOU — selected and 
smoked to your particular taste — and 
wrapped in its handsome gift package. 

Of course, a really good ham like 
Ol’ Missouri doesn't just happen! The 
finest hams are selected, and then slow- 
smoked over genuine shell-bark hickory 
embers. An Ol’ Missouri ham is penetrated 
with just the exact heady, winey-sweet 
flavor that you prefer—light, medium or 
heavily smoked. Send it to your friends— 
serve it to your family. It’s ready to slice 
and eat. 

Ol’ Missouri hams range in size from 
12 to 18 pounds, at $1.45 per pound (in- 
cluding shipping). Order today, specifying 
number, weight and smoke desired. Com- 
plete satisfaction guaranteed, or every 
penny immediately refunded. 


We specialize in Christmas 
gifts—personal and business 


GREEN MEADOWS FARM 


Dept. 15 So. St. Joseph, Mo. 














‘m EXECUTIVE LOOK 


TO CORRESPONDENCE—At Low Cost! 





Smith-Corona ecret 
CARBON-RIBBON Typewriter 


HERE is the perfect low-cost answer 
for outstanding executive typing that 
will make a brand new, friendly and 
crisp, fresh impression over your signa- 
ture. Each type letter prints through a 
new ink-area of the Carbon-Ribbon. 
Interchange easily with fabric ribbon! 
CALL ANY SMITH-CORONA 


FULL-LINE DEALER OR 
BRANCH OFFICE 


(See your Classified 
Telephone Directory) 





Smith-Corona Ine syrocuse 1 N ¥ Other factories 
in Toronto, Brussels, Johannesburg. Makers also of famous 
Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines and 
Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Carbons and Ribbons. 





A broad new program is under way to 
make VA and FHA mortgages available 
to all qualified home buyers—partic- 
ularly nonwhite buyers and others in 
areas where government-insured loans 
are now hard to get. 

The project—authorized in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954—is known as the Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Program. 
It is being guided by a national com- 
mittee made up of representatives of 
real estate dealers, home builders, in- 


Easing the Home Loan Problem 


Committees are being set up now to help home buyer; 
get the government-backed mortgages they want. 


surance companies, savings banks, com. 
mercial banks, savings and log 
associations, and mortgage bankers. 

¢ Committee System—Here’s how the 
voluntary program will work: 











¢ Suppose a veteran seeks a VA 
or FHA-insured loan in a community 
where financing institutions claim that 
funds for the loan are “unavailable” 
He may go to the voluntary committe 
in his locality and explain his plight 
If the committee finds he is qualified 


Russian Imperial Bonds: 


And History Can't Kill Them 


If you’re an admirer of the shoot-the- 
works speculator of the 1920s, Russian 
dollar bonds are right up your alley. 
But the latest price flurry this week— 
mounting to fractions of a point—drew 
snickers from Wall Streeters who re- 
called past activity in the bonds, which 
were repudiated by the Soviets in 1918. 

In 1945, for instance, at the peak of 
U.S.-Soviet amity, rumors spread that 
the Soviet would make good on the 
bonds, which have a face value of $75- 
million. Bootblacks and wealthy in- 
vestors alike took a beating when the 
cold war set in. 

In 1945, the State Dept. labeled 
buyers of the bonds “suckers for a lot 
of rumors.” But today most of the 
“suckers” are judged by Wall Street 
to be wealthy investors, and the small 
volume of bonds being traded is taken 
as an indication that the bulk is squir- 


Old Speculations Never Die... 





reled away in hopes of an eventual 
settlement by Russia. 

Another prop to the market for thes 
bonds is $9.1-million held by the U.S. 
Treasury under the Roosevelt-Litvinoy 
agreement of 1933. In the last session 
of Congress, a bill was introduced pit 
viding for pro rata distribution of this 
money to U.S. citizens who have claims § 
against Russia. But $9.1-million would 
be spread pretty thin over an estimated 
$500-million worth of claims. 

The latest activity, which raised the 
price of the 54s by 4 of a point and the 
64s by 2 of a point, is generally attnb 
uted to Premier Malenkov’s bid for 
Four-Power conference. But Streetes 
jest that the repudiated bonds of the 
Confederate States of America are les 
speculative than the Russian bonds, i 
light of a recent activity by die-hard 















Rebels (BW—Oct.30’54,p142). 
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You're looking at a kilowatt-hour* of electricity in 
its raw state — coal. This lump of coal weighs only 
12 ounces. Not too long ago, the amount of coal 
fequired to produce a single kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity was considerably larger and weighed 5 
pounds. The difference between yesterday’s 5 
pounds and today’s 12 ounces lies in improved 
steam technology, in better boilers — operating at 
higher pressures and temperatures — to make the 
steam that spins the turbines to make electric power. 


FROM SO LITTLE 


Impressive as this progress appears, it represents 
only the current level of accomplishment in the 
quest for more and still more efficiency. Thanks to 
America’s power engineers, continuing advances 
in the fields of metallurgy, combustion and design 
will make it possible to squeeze even more energy 
from a lump of coal. 


*A kilowatt hour will give you the power for, among other things, 
10 solid hours of radio and recorded music, 14 hours of fan-cooling, 
better than 4% hours of refrigerator operation. 
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lkppow ow THis 
SPRING STEEL PART 


CMP COLD ROLLED 
TEMPERED SPRING STEEL 


BEFORE 


This manufacturer of spring 
Steel parts purchased annealed 
spring steel and processed it 
for desired temper preceding 
fabrication. Frequently 
problems of non-uniformity 
Slowed down production. 
Often-times parts did not meet 
specifications--tolerances 
were too variable--fatigue 
tests would not meet 
requirements. It all added 

up to many costly rejects. 


AFTER 


These problems were given to a 
CMP representative for study 
and, after several discussions 
with CMP technical representa- 
tives, a new manufacturing 
procedure was established. 
Specific specifications were 
developed by CMP for each spring 
Steel application and, after 
approval by the Customer, CMP 
then produced and processed 
tempered spring steel to each 
such specific specification. 

The manufacturer's previous 
problems of fabrication and 
tempering-in-process were 
eliminated and the manufacturer 
Showed an improved cost on each 
such spring steel job, proving 
once again that it is worthwhile 
to utilize the CMP technical 
spring steel experience which is 
available to you at any time. 





CMP Products—low carbon, electro zine coated, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICE: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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to obtain such a loan, it will seek out 
i lender that does have funds for the 
mortgage. 

e Suppose a home buyer seeks an 
Il H1A-insured loan of 90% of the pur- 
chase price of a house, and his local 
lending institutions will advance only 
50%. He may apply to the committee 
for aid in getting the larger loan. 

e Suppose a home buyer wants an 
l HA-insured 44% 25-vear loan, and the 
best he can get locally is a 6% 20-year 
conventional loan. He may apply to 
the committee for aid in finding a 
lender willing to make the type of loan 
he seeks. 

lo encourage small or local private 
financing institutions to make govern- 
ment-insured or guaranteed mortgage 
loans—the committee will also help in- 
stitutions to find repurchasers for their 
mortgages. 
¢ Need Shown—Need for such a_ proj- 
ect is pointed up in a survey by the 
Mortgage Council of the National Assn. 
of Real Estate Boards. This study 
shows that, despite a general easing in 
the money market and the record 
amount of money available for mort- 
gage investment, builders and home 
buyers in many areas aren’t able to get 
real estate credit on what they consider 
appropriate terms. 

In one out of every five cities of less 
than 25,000 population, money for 
loans guaranteed by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is “tight,” the survey says. 
In 13% of the cities under 25,000 
population, money for mortgage loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is similarly tight. NAREB 
claims that the survey, if anything, un- 
derestimates the “tightness” of mort- 
gage money in the smaller cities. 

In only 1% of the cities under 25,- 
000 are interest rates on conventional 
mortgages under 5%; in 34% the most 
prevalent rate is 6% or more. 
¢ Headed by Cole—Headquarters of the 
national committee is in Washington 
and, in accordance with the Housing 
Act, Albert M. Cole, administrator of 
the Housing & Home Finance Agency, 
is national chairman. 

There are 16 regional offices: Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Charlotte (N. C.), Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, Dallas, Salt 
Lake City, Portland (Ore.), and San 
Francisco. Some of these offices are still 
being organized. 

Most mortgage lenders have high 
hopes for the voluntary program and 
agree that it is basically worthwhile. 
Some hold, however, that its degree of 
success depends upon the kind of ad- 
ministration it gets. 

The big danger, they say, is that 
builders could turn it into an instru- 
ment to get projects started where there 
is no need for them. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Collections are slower, fraudulent fj 
ures are rising, and hand-to-mouth by 
ing policies still prevail despite recep 
business gains, the New York Credit ¢ 
l‘inancial Management Assn. reported 
last week. 

cy 


Bank loans to business by New Yoj 
City banks dropped $64-million hy 
week. They now total $326-million le 
than at midyear, and $14-billion-, 
15%—less than a year ago. New bo. 
rowers last week included oil and chen: 
ical companies, the wholesale and reta/ 
trades and commodity dealers. Hox. 
ever, repayments on public utility loan 
totaled $73-million and exceeded ney 
loans by the $64-million figure. 
* 
New bond issues are getting a spoth 
reception. It reportedly takes salesma. 
ship to move recent offerings of $75 
million New York Telephone (C 
long-term bonds on a 2.95% basis ané 
$10-million Florida Power & Light 
long-term bonds offering a 3.08% re 
turn. Particularly sour was recent of 
fering of $12-million of new Florid 
Power Corp. bonds—they were orig: 
nally offered at 101.07, now can be had 
at around 1004. 
° 


Southern Ry. will borrow $15-milliong 
from the First National Bank of New 
York on a 3.23% note payable in ip 
stallments from 1955 to 1964. Proceed 
will be used to acquire Baltimore & 
Ohio’s controlling stockholdings in 
Southwest Construction Co., which in 
turn controls the Cincinnati, New 0+ 
leans & Pacific, one of Southern’s most 
important leased lines. 

* 
Bethlehem-Youngstown stecl merger i 
still a possibility, Bethlehem Chm. 
Eugene G. Grace insists, despite Justi 
Dept. disapproval (BW —Oct.9’54,p25 
Grace says Bethlehem isn’t quitting 
even though a deal with Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. “may have to be 
approved in court.” 

+ 
The Nickel Plate Road (New Yor, 
Chicago & St. Louis) will soon retire its 
6% preferred stock with proceeds @ 
$36-million of new income debenturts 
Western Pacific recently replaced is 
preferred with 5% debentures and new 
common stock. Chicago & Easter 
Illinois is planning similarly to ret 
its Class A shares, and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific is reported considering 
the same kind of refunding. Respor 
sible for the trend is a tax gimmick 
Debenture interest is deductible as 4 








business expense; preferred dividend 
payments aren’t. 
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Tobe Deutschmann Corp. 


Jeffers Electronics 
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Erie Resistor Corp 


an Get faster production, better products... 
“01 With PLASKON® Alkyds! 





quitting 

ungstown ; . , ; 

ve to b The demand made by industry for better materials has increased enormously in the past few years, 
Manufacturers such as the six whose products are shown here, turn out these products in 
astronomical numbers. When your plants make millions of electronic components every year, an 

ow York, obvious essential in your business is a material that is economical because of its fast low cost 

. retire it production possibilities — yet which has the qualities necessary to make your 

rceeds ot end-product the very best possible. 

Dentures. ; ? yp rl 

laced its That’s why so many leading manufacturers are turning to PLASKON Alkyds. Ge / 

and new These plastic molding compounds have many unique properties... ? | () \\ 

Eastem including high resistance to heat, moisture and arcing; great dimensional \ © 
to retire stability and low cost of production. Alkyd reinforced with glass fibers « 


ig0, Rock has all these qualities plus super strength. 


sidering 
Respot There are many other PLASKON products too, applicable in a great variety 
gimmick of industries. Find out what PLASKON plastics and resins can do for For further information on PLASKON Plastics and 
ible as 4 your business. Call your nearest Plaskon man today. He’ll be glad to help you. Resins address BARRETT DIVISION, Allied 
dividend Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N.Y. HAnover 2-7300. LE“! 
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Heart of the restyled 1955 Pon- 
tiac is the new V-8 engine, the 


brand’s first of this type. 


Drawings at right and on pages 
114 and 115 show how Pontiac 
uses automation to speed up pro- 
duction of the new engine—and 
to control quality. 
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This is a Sheffield gaging me 
As engine blocks 1) move und 


the machine makes delicate mé 
ments. The operator reads resuif 
on a panel (2) . Here, the machi 
is checking piston bores. 4 





Pontiac Does It with Machinean 


Automation enthusiasts may dream 
about the day when they can stand in 
a factory gallery and look down on or- 
derly rows of busy machines with no 
human beings in sight. But hardnosed 
production and management men, who 
have to think of how much production 
it takes to pay for a machine, know that 
this dream is a long way from reality. 

Last week, Pontiac Motor Div. of 
General Motors Corp. unveiled its 1955 
models (above) and released details of 
what it claims is the newest, most auto- 
mated production line in the auto in- 
dustry (drawings above and on pages 
114 and 115). Automation at Pontiac is 
a good example of how dreams and 
practicalities balance up today. 
¢ Not All the Way—To bring out its 
new line of cars, Pontiac management 
went. as far as it felt it could go in 
automation, particularly in the engine 
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plant (sketches). But even on the 
highly automatic connecting-rod line, 
you will still see a workman pick up 
semifinished connecting rods and insert 
them by hand in a pallet for their trip 
through transfer machines. 

There’s a device on the market that 
could do this job, but it costs about 
$90,000. Pontiac general manager 
Robert M. Critchfield and master me- 
chanic Thomas Seavey felt they 
couldn’t justify the expense at the pro- 
duction volume they anticipate. 
¢ Universal Problem—That’s the con- 
flict every manufacturer must go 
through when he starts toying with the 
idea of automation. He knows he’ll 
gain greater production at a lesser unit 
cost, but will the saving in cost—and 
the possible increase in  sales—be 
enough to pay for the high-priced tools? 

“We examined each operation in- 


dividually,” says Critchfield, “to decide 
which ones would pay off.” 

In the end, Pontiac looked at the en- 
tire operation in terms of getting more 
production for roughly the same outlay 
for men and machines—rather than i 
terms of saving money. The difference 
in viewpoint is important. Like most 
management of automated plants, Pon- 
tiac’s executives know that the saving 
of manpower is a ticklish subject with 
labor. They prefer to turn the empha 
sis around. As they see it, Pontiac 
getting a 25% increase in production 
with the same amount of manpower. 


1. Production Push 


The Pontiac line of thought on auto 
mation fits neatly with the Pontiac pro 
duction problem: to increase output 
economically. 
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As the engine blocks move from one operation to another, ss 
they have to be shifted and turned often. This fixture grabs 
the blocks as they come down the line and turns them si 
over £. Dust and scraps from previous machining operations | 
are dumped out of the holes in the process. This waste 
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the blocks move in 7° under this 
‘bank of machines. The machines drop 









forced up a pipe 


2} and away from the work area. 
The heavier chips fall into this conveyor. 


neand Does It Better 


platoons of drills Q into place, and 


me See SiS Se 


the next three years. Some tools and 
fixtures, such as conveyors and test ma- 
chines, will serve also for future models. 
Engine plant expenditures at Pontiac 


- decide From 1948 till last May, Pontiac have to build more value into a car break down roughly into 75% for ma- 

ranked fifth in auto sales. Then it was without increasing its price,” Pontiac chines, 20% for tools that will have to 
the en- § nudged out by Oldsmobile. Styling, couldn’t afford to increase production be changed when the model changes, 
g more § Hot production efficiency, made the dif- solely by hiring more workers. and 5% for automation equipment. 
> outlay ference. Now, with its restyled 1955 Pontiac, therefore, decided to boost In a future change of model in en- 
than in § Models, Pontiac is back in the parade. production through automation. It  gines, the 20% for tools will have to 
ference § It has also fallen in line with the in- then had to consider the compromises change, and so will some of the ma- 
e most § dustry’s trend to V-8 engines, just as between automation and manpower chines and the automation equipment. 
s, Pon § Chevrolet has and for the same reasons that Critchfield and Seavey refer to. Altogether, the investment that must 
saving § (BW—Oct.30°54,p44). Pontiac officials won’t talk dollars and be amortized over a scant three years 
ct with Pontiac has its eye on selling 450,000 cents—nor will officials of other auto is large enough to make the automation- 
empha ff cats in 1955, compared with 385,000 plants, for that matter—but it is com- minded manager tick off carefully the 
ntiac is § ™ 1953 and about 287,000 in nine monly believed in the industry that places where he uses machinery in place 
juction § Months of this year. Pontiac wound up with about a $75- of men. 
1 power. hing or Machines?—With its former million bill for its engine plant. 

per gall Pontiac couldn't hope to ¢ Spreading the Cost—Auto men gen- ||, Sales Angles 

ugh cars to attain its sales erally try to amortize the cost of tool- 

goal without adding a lot of workers ing over the life of the model for which Always in such calculations, the man- 
n auto § alot of overtime. Pound for pound, the tools are made. That’s usually ager must keep in mind the sales target 
‘ac pro Machines are probably cheaper than three years. that will bring in the revenue to amor- 


output 
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men. In the hotly competitive auto 


market where, auto men say, “you 
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Obviously, Pontiac doesn’t have to 
amortize the full $75-million or so over 


tize the plant investment. In Pon- 
tiac’s case, the target is 450,000 sales 
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next year. To do that sales job, Critch- 
field has the most completely changed 
Pontiac since the brand name was 
launched in 1926. 

It has the styling that GM used so 
successfully on 1954 Cadillacs, Olds- 
mobiles, and Buicks and is using on 
the 1955 Chevrolets. The car is 23 in. 
lower than the 1954 models; including 
optional equipment, it offers 109 new 
mechanical features. 
¢ Engine Change—The most signifi- 
cant change, aside from the styling, is 
the powerplant: Pontiac’s first V-8. 
Up to now, Pontiac has offered a 6-cyl. 
engine and a straight-8 engine. Now it 
is changing to one 180-hp. V-8. With- 
out standardizing the engine, Pontiac 
couldn’t take full advantage of automa- 
tion of the engine factory. Besides, 
sales of the 6-cyl. engine had dipped 
as low as 5% of over-all production. 

Manufacture of the older 6s and 
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straight-8s will continue only to pro- 
vide for replacement and repair. 


lll. Business as Usual 


At least five years ago, Pontiac man- 
agement began thinking of the V-8 
powerplant and the automated factory 
to produce it. From the start, the two 
ideas went along together, without in- 
terrupting production of current models. 

On May 1, 1952, Seavey filed his 
first request for money to carry out 
the automation project that had, in 
principle, been approved. Twenty days 
later, he was able to place the first 
order for tooling. 
¢ During Alterations—Pontiac had a 
perfectly adequate engine building to 
house its automated production line. 
The trick was to keep production of 
1953 and 1954 engines rolling while 
the building was refitted. That meant 


























This is the “merry-go-roun 
It tests assembled engines 
firing order, leaks, and the 
Overhead trolleys 
engines around quic 


moving the line to a nearby building 
during the changeover for the 195 
model. At its new location, the 6-cy 
and straight-8 lines powered the "4 
cars and can continue to make replace 
ment parts. 

[he move was made step by step. As 
tast as each step of 1953 engine pro 
duction was wound up, the machinen 
was whisked to the annex. By Novem 
ber, 1953, the main plant was vacant, 
and the refitting had begun. 

e Size of the Job—This is what faced 
the work crews: a 700,000-sq. ft. plant 
that had to be completely rewired, had 
to have trenches dug in the floor for 
the chip-conveyor lines, had to have 
overhead ducts for dust removal. 

Two miles of sluiceways were built 
to carry coolants to 10 settling tanks 
and crushers; a mile of floor-level com 
veyors were installed to haul chips away 
at the rate of 16,000 Ib. per hour (raik 
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toad cars take the metal chips to Pon- 
tiac’s foundry for forming into bri- 
quettes for re-use). Nine collection 
points outside the building are linked 
to this pipe. 

* Adapting the Machines—Meanwhile, 
Pontiac’s six process engineers, who 
acted as group leaders on various tool- 
ing operations, were tailoring the ma- 
chinery to Pontiac’s special needs. 

Some of the machines that Pontiac 
Was buying had never been factory- 
equipped with automatic loaders and 
unloaders. In such cases, Pontiac’s en- 
gineers had to bring together the auto- 
mation experts and the machine tool 
builders. This teamwork resulted in 
building materials-handling devices into 
some machines for the first time. 

Installation of new machines got un- 
tf way as soon as the plant floor 
had been cleared, with the cylinder- 
head line going in first. By the time full 
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production started this fall, more than 
650 new machines had been put in 
place. Of these, about 200 units can 
strictly be called automation. Conven- 
tional transfer machines, roll-over de- 


vices, and similar fixtures  aren’t 


counted. 


IV. How It Works 


Some of Pontiac’s automation has 
been done before, but the company 
has gone further in tying all the pieces 
together. The connecting-rod and pis- 
ton lines are credited with being the 
most highly developed automatic oper- 
ations of their kind, if not the first. 
¢ Connecting Rods—In Pontiac’s fabri- 
cation of connecting rods, six transfer 
machines replace 40 conventional ma- 
chines. And production is increased 
about 25%. 

After initial grinding and broaching, 














a rough connecting rod goes to an au- 
tomatic irispection machine, then along 
a belt conveyor to the transfer ma- 
chines for milling, drilling, reaming, and 
other processes. The transfer machines 
are loaded manually, in accordance with 
the decision not to spend an extra 
$90,000 per loading machine. 

Men have to be stationed at the 
transfer machines anyway to maintain 
them, Pontiac reasons, and they might 
as well load the pallets in between 
checking up on the machines. 
¢ Pistons—The piston line, which pro- 
duces about 2,000 units an hour, is 
automated all the way. From start to 
finish, the pistons move on belts and 
through chutes without being touched 
by human hands. 

Along the line are batteries of ma- 
chines that perform identical functions. 
A gate and chute arrangement keeps 
each machine fed, and another conveyor 
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Today’s keen competition 
calls for a package that does a 
strong selling job right down the line. 

Such a package that embodies proven selling 
features helps your salesmen open new accounts 
. .. It rates prominent display on dealers’ shelves 
. . . Catches the eye of shoppers and induces im- 
pulse sales...Keeps your product in first-class 
condition so that it will be enjoyed at its very best 
... And if, in addition, the package is easy to open 
and convenient to use, it will help win friends and 
repeat sales. 

For over 40 years we have originated and built 
machines which produce packages that sell. We 
know what types of packages are best suited to vari- 
ous products and can supply a machine specifically 
adapted to your production set-up. 


GET OUR 
SUGGESTIONS 


We would like to have our 
engineering and designing 
staff make suggestions for 
improving your package and 
lowering your costs. 

Write or phone and a rep- 
resentative will call. 
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Write for descriptive 
folder on our machines 
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ATLANTA DALLAS 
MEXICO, D.F. 
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TORONTO 
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DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 











collects all the finished work for trang. 
fer to the next operation. Automatic 
inspection machines check the hole 
drilled in the pistons, reject the untol 
erable units, and even signal which ma 
chine is at fault. 

¢ Last-Minute Stuff—Pontiac’s change 
to automation was sweeping and com. 
plex. Up to a week before the new car 
were introduced—24 years after the 
first tool was ordered—Seavey was stil] 
deciding whether or not to install addi. 
tional new machines. Pontiac engineer 
and experts from the automation com. 
pany were still swarming through the 
plant, trouble-shooting and _ instruct 
ing. 

¢ Quality—In any automation project, 
it takes time to work out the bugs, 
but Pontiac’s experience has been that 
it doesn’t take any such time to achieve 
quality production. Critchfield says 
that more than 30 production engines 
have already passed either a 10,000-mi, 
durability test or a 100-hr. run ona 
dvnamometer at full load and maxi 
isum speed. Pontiac’s in-line engines, 
he says, will take only about 65 hr. of 
dynamometer testing under the same 
conditions. 

Chat’s what Critchfield has in mind 
when he says his new automated plant 
turns out “the most accurately manv- 
factured engine ever offered.” 





Submarine Spotter 


The Navy has announced officially 
that the long, pointed tail that ap 
peared recently on its Lockheed-built 
P2V Neptune (above) contains special 
apparatus for spotting submarines. The 
Neptune does its aerial detective work 
by registering disturbances in the earth's 
magnetic field. Pilots call this newest 
Neptune the “Mad-Bird,” with the 
M-A-D standing for “magnetic alr 
borne detector.” Similar equipment 
was used during World War II; mot 
recently it was used for aerial prospect 
ing (BW —Feb.20’54,p102). Earliet 
equipment, however, was towed im 4 
separate housing behind the plane. 
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Natural gas (billion cu. ft. yr.). “Clay Center 
ofthe World.”” Petroleum (and 1000-mi. pipe- 
line from s.w.). ‘““White Clay,” rich in alu- 
minum. Water. Corn. Soybeans. Sand. 
Gravel. Wood. Etc. 


CLOSEST TO ALL MARKETS, to exact W.. Bs 
population center. 


PLENTY OF FIRM POWER. Never lost a plant 
or prospect for want of power. Over 3 million 
h.p. a yr. (10% over U. S. per cap. avg.) plus 
1% million emergency h.p. through: inter- 
connected transmission system. Often % of 
1% of total prodn. cost. Always kept ahead 
of needs. Only 2% hydro- or oil-generated— 
98% by coal, mostly Indiana’s own coal. 


600D LABOR—97% native, 99.2 literate. Re- 
sponsible, versatile, 30% fewer government 
workers per capita than nationally! Enviable 


258 TOWNS AND CITIES OVER 1000—5 over 
100,000... 14 25,000-100,000...22 10,000- 
25,000 ... 217 1,000-10,000. 


INDIANA now has 10,500 industries (up 31% from ’48 to ’53, up 29% from 
°39 to’47) e Leads neighbor states in new-plant value per cap.—by 127%, 
110%, 38%, 12%, 8%. e Is growing 59% faster than U.S. (now 4,300,000 
—60% urban, 40% rural). e Adds 3 times more dollar value to goods by 
mfg. than in ’39 (states ranking 1st and 2nd in total value added by mfg. 
are outranked per cap. by Ind. by 38% and 26%!). ¢ Outranks 46 states in 
% of employees in durable goods mfg.—81% over U. S. avg. e Tops U.S. 
ratios by 193% in % of population engaged in motor vehicle equipment 
manufacture; by 152% in primary metal industries; by 87% in non-elec- 
trical machinery; by 34% in fabricated metal industries; by 29% in elec- 
trical machinery and equipment. e Has world’s largest steel plant, oil 


beaches. Resorts. Winter sports. Fine public 
swimming pools, parks, playgrounds, golf 
courses. 


refinery & cement plant. e Ranks Ist in U. S. in refrigerators, phones, 
gasoline pumps, mobile homes, musical instruments, bldg. limestone (34 
of U. S. total) ... 3rd in steel, motor vehicles & parts... 5th in rubber... 
strong in chemical processing, rail cars & equipment, machine shop & 


strike and lockout records. First in U. S. with 
state labor-management charter. 
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INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE e 333-BW, STATE HOUSE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ¢ PHONE MELROSE 5-3571 


Admiral . Allis-Chalmers (2) . Alcoa (2) . American Can (4) . American-Standard . Anaconda (2) . Armour (2) . Armstrong Cork . Arvin (5) . Auto-Lite . Avco (3) . Bendix (2) 


ipment TH ESE A RE Best Foods (2) . Bobbs-Merrill . Borden (3) . Borg-Warner (2) . Bridgeport Brass . Brown Shoe . Budd . Campbell Soup . Capehart-Farnsworth . Celotex . Chrysler (5) . Colgate- 
. more Palmolive-Peet . Columbia Records . Container Corp. of America (3) . Continental Can . Crane (2) . Cudahy . Decca . Diamond Chain . R. R. Donnelley & Sons . Drewry’s . DuPont 
. ONLY 2% (2) . Fairbanks Morse . Firestone . Fruehauf . General Electric (6) . General Foods . General Motors (7) . General Time . General Tire & Rubber (3) . Glidden (2) . B. F. Goodrich 
rospect- . Goodyear . H. J. Heinz . |. B. M. . Inland Steel . International Harvester (4) . International Steel . Johns-Manville (2) . Kraft Foods (7) . Lever Brothers (2) . Libby, McNeill & 

: of the Industries Libby (2) . Eli Lilly (4) . Magic Chef . Magnavox . Magnesium Co. of America . Mallory (2) . Marmon-Herrington . McQuay-Norris (2) . Mead Johnson . Miles Laboratories . Min- 
Earlier neapolis Honeywell . National Gypsum . National Homes . Nestlé . Overhead Door . Owens-Illinois (3) . Perfect Circle (4) . Phelps-Dodge . Philco . Phillips Petroleum . Pittsburgh 


Now Enjoying 
Debt-Free Indiana 


Plate Glass (3) . Pullman-Standard (3) . Quaker Oats . R.C. A. (4) . Ralston Purina (2) . Rand McNally . Raybestos-Manhattan . Real Silk (2) . Reliance (4) . Reo . Reynolds Metals 
. Schenley . Seagram . Sealed Power . Servel . Seven-Up . Sinclair . Singer . Socony Vacuum . Standard Brands (2) . Standard Oil . Stewart Warner (2) . Stokely-Van Camp (5) . 
Studebaker . Swift & Co. (8) . Toledo Scale . Union Starch (2) . U. S. Envelope . U. S. Gypsum (2) . U. S. Rubber (4) . U. S. Shoe (2) . U. S. Stee! (6) . Universal Atlas . Western 
Electric . Westinghouse . Whirlpool . Willys . Wilson Brothers . Youngstown . . . and ANOTHER 10,000, ALSO enjoying Debt-Free Indiana. 
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Mdern Pegasus: No Vy ] 


THE “WINGED HORSE OF TODAY IS FACT...NOT FICTION. HES 
SKYBORNE COMFORTABLY, SAFELY, SWIFTLY VIA TWA'S 
TRANSATLANTIC SKY MERCHANT FLIGHTS. TRAVEL TIME'S 

AS IMPORTANT AS TRACK TIME WHEN THOROUGHBREDS 
MUST MEET RACING SCHEDULES BOTH IN U.S.A. 

AND OVERSEAS. LEADING 
STABLE OWNERS 

ALSO SHIP BREEDING 
STOCK THIS EASY WAY. 
WHETHER YOUR 
SHIPMENT IS LARGE 
OR SMALL, TWA 
GIVES THE SAME 
CAREFUL, SPEEDY 
SERVICE. INQUIRE ABOUT 
SPECIAL COMMODITY RATES 
FOR YOUR PRODUCT. 
PHONE TWA TODAY. 
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SKY MERCHANT ALL-CARGO ROUND-TRIP 
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MAYBE YOU AREN'T SELLING 

RUMBLE SEATS FOR AN 

ELEPHANTS BACK...BUT 

HUNDREDS OF U.S. MFGRS. 

4 DO SHIP ALMOST EVERYTHING 

)} DIRECT TO INDIA VIA TWA... 

7 ONLY TWA SERVES ALL MAJOR 
Yij,,MARKETS IN U.S. AND 21 

Y 7 WORLD TRADING CENTERS 

OVERSEAS. 


AUTWA Fights carry Air Mail, 
Ait Freight and-in US-A-Air Express TWA 
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ELECTRONIC brain makes cars mor 
at safe and even speed as this first .., 


Pushbutton Yard 
Switches Freight 


An electronic device developed for 
guided missiles now has a_ new job; 
directing freight cars. This week 
Union Pacific RR demonstrated an 
automatic switching system (picture) 
it has just installed at its retarder yard 
at North Platte, Neb. Called the 
“electronic yardmaster,” the system 
is expected to eliminate much of the 
damage boxcars now suffer when the 
impact of coupling is too great. 

This latest step toward pushbutton 
railroading is a joint effort of the rail 
road and Reeves Instrument Corp. 
Here’s how it operates. A long string 
of freight cars comes over the hill or 
“hump” (lower left) and _ starts into 
the huge classification vard (top). The 
cars are uncoupled at the crest of the 
hill, and roll down the various tracks 
at a safe speed to be coupled into new 
trains heading for all parts of the coun 
trv. 

As the cars start down the incline, 
their rolling speed, determined by m 
dar, is fed into an electronic brain im 
the control tower. Another electronic 
device computes the distance each cat f 
has to travel. The speed is then auto 
matically regulated by a series of elec 
tropneumatic car retarders on the 
tracks. Previously speeds, distances, 
and required braking were estimat 
by the operator. All the control-towet 
man now has to do is select the right 
track by pushing buttons; destinations 
are supplied by teletype. The braim 
can retain routing instructions for 120 
cars simultaneously. 
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“SERENDIPITY” 


In 


Watoesvcer-t| 


Research 


No field of human endeavor illustrates better 
than chemistry the story of The Three Princes 
of Serendip. These princes went out searching 
for treasure. They never found what they were 
looking for, but they found other things just 
as valuable. 


Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Progress 
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Typical of “serendipity” in chemical research is 
the case of the expedition Merck sent to Guate- 
mala some years ago to investigate a tree sap 
used by the natives as a remedy for certain dis- 
eases. Subsequent studies in the Merck Labora 
tories proved that the sap, while unsuitable for 
medicinal use, yields an enzyme that is highly 
useful in connection with certain large-scale fer 


mentation processes. 


The high enzymatic activity of this substance, 
ficin, and its ability to dissolve protein suggest 
that further chemical exploration may find other 
valuable industrial uses. Ficin is only one of 
many Merck chemical developments that help 
manufacturers in many fields to improve their 
products or processes. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
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SEE HOW 


CCE ene ay aaa 


BLENDS WITH 
YOUR OTHER DESKS! 





In the foreground, 


Generalaire No. 1960F 


GF Co. 1954 


GF’s newest line of metal desks and tables is ultra modern 


in design yet harmonizes with existing equipment 


N designing Generalaire, GF 

recognized the fact that there 
are thousands of desks in use that 
are still perfectly serviceable and 
which will be used with newer equip- 
ment. Generalaire is modern—but 
not radical—in design. It can be 
used in perfect harmony with older 
desks. Thus a progressive modern- 
ization program can be carried out 
without at any time spoiling the 
appearance of your office. 


Generalaire sacrifices none of the 


tried and proven advantages devel- 
oped in GF metal desks over a 30- 
year period. Its 4-leg design is easier 
to clean under, more sanitary, more 
uniform in appearance, easier to 
move, and better balanced than the 
island base design. The entire area 
of its flat top is usable working 
space. Its 30-inch depth places all 
of this area within convenient arm’s 
reach and saves floor space. 


Whether your office is large or small, 
it will be to your advantage to in- 


Good metal business furniture is a 900d investment 





vestigate Generalaire. You can see 
it in the GF showroom nearest you 
For an illustrated folder write The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-37, Youngstown 11, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS + SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT’ 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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Why the Jets’ Skin Ruptured 


Comet inquiry locates spot that burst from constant 


stretching under pressure. It sets new problem: how to avoid 
metal fatigue in high-altitude flight. 


Within three months of each other, 
two of Britain’s de Havilland Comets 
suddenly blew apart earlier this year 
and plunged into the depths of the 
Mediterranean, carrying all on board to 
death. Since that time, the Comet—the 
world’s first commercial jet airliner—has 
been the subject of the most intensive 
investigation in the history of commer- 
cial aviation. 

Some of the findings of that inquiry 
have just emerged in London. Britain’s 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, the gov- 
emment’s aircraft research agency, said 
publicly what has been suspected for 
months: ‘The principal cause of the 
failure was metal fatigue. 

That’s a finding that is a vital con- 

cem to every manufacturer of pres- 
surized air transports—to every major 
airline. It raises a lot of questions: 
How do you detect metal fatigue in 
time to ward off disaster? Why did it 
happen in a jet? Can you find a way 
to keep metals young and strong? 
+ Exploding— What's clear so far is 
what happened to the Comet that 
blew up last January, less than an hour 
out of Rome, and fell into the Mediter- 
ranean near the Island of Elba. 

After some 3,600 hours of flight, a 
small section of that plane’s fuselage 
skin just couldn’t hold together any 
longer. At about 36,000 ft. altitude, 
the skin cracked. ‘The pressurized 
cabin exploded like an inflated balloon 
pricked by a pin. 

The finding is clearer for the January 
disaster because 70% of that plane was 
fished up in pieces from the Mediter- 
trancan and brought to London for 
study. The April disaster was of sim- 
ilar nature—metal fatigue, then explo- 
sive decompression of the fuselage. A 
Comet just out of Rome blew up and 
crashed off Naples. But it fell in waters 
3,000 ft. deep—too deep for salvage 
operations. 

Since the April crash, no Comet has 
been in commercial flight. Five other 
Comets have cracked up in one way or 
another since 1952, but the cause of 
each has since been determined. The 
British governmental investigation con- 
centrated on the two Mediterranean 

s. 

* Concern—These Comet disasters have 
undoubtedly helped postpone the 
jet age (BW—Oct.30’54,p76)—though 
manufacturers and airlines know that 
the British findings may well help avert 
disaster in the U.S., when the first 
commercial jets do start flying here. 
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There are more immediate reasons 
for U.S. concern about the Comets, 
though. Metal fatigue can seize any 
aircraft—whether powered by jet tur- 
bines or piston-driven planes that don’t 
fly at such high altitudes. 

U.S. manufacturers give several other 
reasons why they have avoided the 
Comet’s fate. Some say it’s because 
their aircraft are built around a different 
frame. 

But de Havilland, the Comet’s man- 
ufacturer, can justly claim that the 
structural design of the Comet mects 
British government requirements; and 
up to the time of the crashes, there 
had been no reason to question those 
requirements. 

Furthermore, a frame strong enough 
to hold together at 36,000 ft. with a 
section torn out wouldn’t help unless 
the pilot could somehow drop to low 
altitude in a hurry. Otherwise, pas- 
sengers and crew might perish from the 
unrelieved pressure within the body. 
e Complex—With the Comet, the 
problem was more complex than anv 
vet faced. The fact that the Comet, as 
the first commercial jet, flew at higher 
altitude than any other commercial 
plane meant that its fuselage had to 
hold together with a much higher in- 
ternal pressure than any of the others. 

De Havilland, of course, tested the 
fuselage for high-altitude strength. At 
40,000 ft., a fuselage would have to 
stand up under an internal pressure of 
84 Ib. per sq. in.; British government 
requirements called for testing to 11 
psi. as a safety measure. De Havilland 
went further, tested to 17 psi. 

On this basis, neither government, 
manufacturer, nor airlines operating 


‘the two flights—British Overseas Air- 


ways Corp. and South African Air- 
ways—could be held responsible for the 
disasters. 

¢ Unknown Quantity—But metal fa- 
tigue—still somewhat of an unknown 
quantity in the aircraft industry—would 
not show up in such tests. 

Metal doesn’t get tired until it has 
had a workout. In a plane, that doesn’t 
happen until after hours and hours of 
flight. The Comet that crashed near 
Elba had flown for a couple of years 
without sign of failure. BOAC had 
good reason to believe it was still a 
young plane—but it wasn’t. 
¢ Aging—This is what made it old and 
weak: In those two years of flight, the 
plane was inflated and deflated over and 
over again. On the ground, its skin was 










plant-location 
news 


Market data can make 
the difference... 


Only the most detailed, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation can show if a new plant site is near 
your best potential markets . . . whether these 
market areas will change in size or character 
... or if new markets for your products can be 
developed in a particular locality. 

But how can you be sure that your market 
data is current and complete? That it will 
answer most plant-location problems? If you're 
planning to establish a new plant in relation 
to your market, here’s one way you can get 
the facts needed to make the right decision on 
location. Just contact New York State’s In- 
dustrial Location Service. 


Facts are our forte... 


ILS market data covers a lot of ground. One 
of the big reasons for this is that we’re associ- 
ated with the state government. This gives us 
access to facts and figures on incomes, con- 
sumption, and population shifts that individ- 
ual researchers might find hard to get. And 
market data like that can make a big differ- 
ence in choosing the right plant site! 


Detail is our dish, too... 


Another thing that makes our service unique 
is the extent of our records. Over the years 
we’ve been able to chart trends in expendi- 
tures, retail inventories, and family composi- 
tion, among other things—for every area in 
the state. A lot of companies have found these 
figures mighty helpful in spotting just the mar- 
kets they want to hit. 

Doesn’t matter whether yours is an indus- 
trial or consumer product, either. In most in- 
stances figures can be provided representing 
presentindustrialconsumption of specific prod- 
ucts within a given radius of suggested New 
York State locations. Or giving the size and 
number of companies to which you'll be sell- 
ing. All this information is free and strictly 
confidential. 


Other free plant-site services 


Markets won’t be your only concern when 
you’re looking for a new plant location. But 
no matter what factors are involved, ILS can 
be of help. 


Reports are available on transportation, 
buildings and sites, raw materials, labor, water 
and local laws and regulations—to mention 
just a few. These surveys are tailored to meet 
your requirements, and sent to you without 
cost or obligation in strictest confidence. 


Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work. To get your free 
copy, write me at the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce, Room 704, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


jad 2 eee 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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They buy more 
of these in Michigan! 


What is it? It is an atom of nitrogen. 
The farmers of Michigan know they 
must buy plenty of nitrogen and other 
essential soil elements if they are to get 
the most out of their land. And, getting 
the most out of their land is an old 
habit. With ready markets, diversified 
crops, and better than average yields, 
the income of Michigan farmers is 
steady and high. 


They must know their soil... that’s 
why 4 out of 5 turn to Michigan Farmer 
when they want to learn more about 
Michigan farm practices. That’s why 
Michigan Farmer is the best way to 
reach this robust market for all kinds 
of goods. Don’t overlook it when you 
make your plans for 1955. 

Write B1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Advertise in Michigan where it’s payday all year ’round! 


Michigan 


Farmer 


East Lansing, Michigan 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Penn. 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 





Pressure inside and out was 
same. No skin stretch. In flight, ¢ 
pressure differential grew greater as 
plane gained altitude. At about 36,0 
ft.—where jet engines work efficiently 
the pressure was at its peak. The skj 
stretched tight. 

Add to that the air loads on the e 
tire structure in flight, and the possiblg 
effects of engine vibration and turb@ 
lent ait ] 

Che failure is known to have occurrg 
along the top of the fuselage at a poig 
where a square window was located. 
the inflation-deflation cycle, the 
selage evidently puffed out on bof 
sides, stretched its belly skin, and the 
strip along the very top acted as a sort of 
hinge. Because this section was dig 
torted most, it was the first to break 
open 
e Evidence—The British government 
has more than the Elba wreckage tg 
substantiate this belief. Royal Air 
craft Establishment investigators have 
also tested one Comet to destruction 
on the ground. Another had its fuel 
tanks ruptured—to see whether rapid 
fueling (200 gal. per min.), which put 
sudden stress on the wings, could have 
damaged the wing structure. A third 
Comet went through 70 full-fledged 
test flights. 

real star of the inquiry was a 
vater tank, big enough to house 
net’s fuselage, used for another 
Ihe tank was actually built around 
1c, with holes for the protruding 
holes that were sealed when the 
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the >) 
wings 





New Wrinkle in Ships 


This is the U.S. Navy’s new cable-| 


laying vessel, Neptune. Cables ridé 

} oF 
over the three grooves on the ships§ 
bow. The four doughnut-shaped bulges 
keep the fast-moving cables from jump§ 
ing their tracks. 
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inother 
In its half-century of service to business and industry, 


Ebasco has been responsible for the engineering and 
construction of more than two billion dollars of new plants. 


around 





These plants have been built for many industries, in 
many countries. Each has been an individual project — 
individually handled, individually engineered—from site 
selection, initial planning, engineering, through finished 
construction. And each has been the product of Ebasco 
teamwork ... teamwork that calls into action the services 
of Ebasco’s highly-experienced specialists. 

Your new plant will benefit from the application of this 
specialized experience. The caliber of the engineers and 
constructors behind your plant may well determine the 
extent of its future success. 

Our booklet —‘‘The Inside Story of Outside Help’ —tells 
the story of Ebasco and its services. For a copy, without 
obligation, write Ebasco Services Incorporated, 

Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





NEW YORK + CHICAGO - DALLAS 
PORTLAND, ORE. « WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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o* 8% 
Pj 4 Appraisal « Budget * Business Studies 
; ASeo é Consulting Engineering * Design & Construction 
*, a Financial * Industrial Relations * Inspection & 
ry, a** Expediting * Insurance, Pensions & Safety 
$8 cons¥® Purchasing * Rates & Pricing « Research « Sales 


& Public Relations * Space Planning * Systems & 
Methods »* Tax « Traffic « Washington Office. 





THE NEW 


LIFETIME 


Regnte 


SPRING-LOADED 
SOCKETS, Firm lamp con- 
; tact, firm seating. Metal clad 
) for positive alignment and 
protection against breakage. 
Individually replaceable. 





Begone ta » sts Be 

COOLER, CLEANER 
OPERATION. Diagram demon- 
strates “up-draft” action through 
apertures. Constant flow of air 
keeps dust from settling, reduces 
operating temperature. 
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SOL ie cae 


NANCE. Reflectors on or o 
in seconds, fasten to chann 
by hand-operated 2” 


clean easily, is noncorrosiv 


New Day-Brite industrial fixture 
engineered for a Lifetime of service 


The CFI-10 sets a new standard for 
industrial lighting fixtures. Features 
comfortable 10% uplighting to 
reduce glare and brightness con- 
trasts. Full 8-foot, one-piece, 
porcelain enameled reflectors. New 
super-rigid ribbed construction. 
Runs line up perfectly, stay perfect. 


Available for 8-ft. Slimline, 4-ft. 
Rapid Start, and the new 8-ft. 
High-Ourtput Rapid Start lamps. 


IMPORTANT! Only specially 
formulated porcelain enamel with 
a reflection factor of 85% or more 
is used for CFI-10 and CFI-25 (see 
opposite page) reflectors. Porcelain 
enamel does not decay or change 
with age. It forms an indestructible 
bond with the base metal that is 
unaffected by time, heat or moisture. 





The lasting qualities of baked 


CFI means Comfort —_ Seesan 


124 


enamel reflectors are questionable 
in industrial applications. No baked 
enamel finish can assure you the 
non-yellowing, noncorrosive, 
easily maintained reflection surface 
that porcelain enamel does. 


For complete CFI-10 details, write 
today for Bulletin No. OD-625. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 Bul- 
wer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. In 
Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 





] 
“DECIDEDLY BETTER 
DAY-BRITE. 
os tghling Pts 
| 


See your electrical contractor 
for the Day-Brite quality story 
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FAST, SIMPLE MAINTE- 
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tank was filled. Water was pumped 
into the fuselage until pressure wa 
equivalent to that at 40,000 ft. 

Four hydraulic jacks pushed the 
wing up and down to simulate wi 
loads during flight. The water wa 
pumped in and out until the fuse 
had gone through the equivalent @ 
9,000 hours of flight. 

Finally the top of the fuselage gay 
way. The point of rupture indicated 
that a strip of high-stress metal around 
the square window had failed. Thats 
where checks on the Elba wreckage algg 
indicated failure. 
¢ What to Do—But finding the caug 
can be quite a different matter from 
finding a cure. Suppose you replagg 
the metal around the window with ap 
other alloy that proves, under months 
of testing, that its fatigue life is suff 
cient for years of flight. Then yoq 
must turn to the skin itself—which ap 
parently stood up well on those first 
Comets. 

Perhaps you find that it should be 
replaced after, say, every 10,000 hous 
of flight. Within that span, you will 
have replaced most of the plane’s ma 
jor components, some of them several 
times. When the skin is due for re 
placing, do you junk the plane? 

And how do vou measure the life 
span of a piece of metal? Tests give 
you results that apply only for given 
conditions. You know that the piece 
of metal will stand up under so much 
pressure for so many hours with X 
amount of vibration. You figure that 
pressure can be increased and decreased 











so many times—to predetermine the 
metal’s life in terms of number of 
flights. But is the vibration at a given 


point on an aircraft X—or something 
more than X? 

e More Questions—The answers still 
to come out of the continuing British 
inquiry will undoubtedly bring needed 
knowledge to manufacturers in both 
Britain and the U.S. But the inquiry 
raises a whole series of new questions 
relating to high-altitude operation of 
pressurized transports. 

[his appears to be the big problem 
facing manufacturers. Some companies 
—Boeing Airplane Co. is one—say they 
already have it licked. Boeing may well 
have. But its jet—the fast, slick-looking 
707—still has to run the long test of 
endurance in commercial flight. 
¢ The Public—One thing that seems to 
stand out of the Comet history 1s the 
public’s willingness to stake its life on 
a successful jet flight. In Britain, 4 
Comet crash seemed to do nothing t0 
dampen the public’s eagerness to fly 
in them. After the Elba disaster—the 
sixth Comet crackup—the British gov 
ernment grounded them for a twe 
month investigation. When they took 
to the air again, the people still flocked 
in for tickets. 
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yuld be § First atomic energy power plant: This 
) hours § scale model, built for the AEC, shows 
ou will how the nation’s first atomic-powered 
c’s ma-§ electric generating plant will look when 
several § it is completed in 1957 (BW —Jun.5’54, 
for re-§ pl00). It will feed power to homes and 
factories near Pittsburgh. 

the life . 
sts give General Foods plans to build a new 
t given food research center near Tarrytown, 
e piece’ N.Y. The company said last week that 
> much § it had purchased a 55-acre site on the 
with X§ Hudson River. The old lab at Hobo- 
ire that § ken, N. J., isn’t large enough any more. 
creased e 

ne the § The garage that looks like a bird cage: 
iber of § Chicago’s Public Garage No. 1, nearing 
a given § completion now in the downtown area, 
nething § uses stainless steel wire strands to form 
its outside walls. It is one of nine 
ors still § garages scheduled for construction in 
British § Chicago. 

needed ° 

n both§ The water pollution fight involving 
inquity § Rayonier, Inc.’s new cellulose plant at 
nestions § Jessup, Ga. (BW-—Jul.3’54,p52) and 
tion of f three fishing groups is settled. Damage 
chims against the company have been 
roblem § dropped. Rayonier agreed to take pre- 
mpamics § cautions to prevent fish-killing pollu- 
ay they § tion of the Altamaha River. 

vay well . 

ooking § A new plant for Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
test of # manufacturer of valves and meters, will 
be built next year in Russellville, Ky. 
ecms to § It will be the first major manufacturing 
y is the § unit in the town, will employ about 150 
life on § Workers in the first year. 

itain, 4 « 

hing to § More neoprene: Three companies will 
; to fly work together at Montage, Mich., be- 
ter—the gimming in 1956, to produce neoprene. 
ish_ gor § Hooker Electrochemical Co. will manu- 
a two § facture hydrogen chloride, Union Car- 
ey took ff bide & Carbon Corp., acetylene. Both 
flocked § will be piped to a new du Pont plant 
that will produce the synthetic rubber. 
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THE NEW 


te 


Revolutionary new Day-Brite fixture 
offers super-comfortable industrial lighting 

























CFI-25 


The CFI-25 marks the beginning of a 
new era of super-comfortable industrial 
lighting. For the first time, the CFI-25 
makes available a rugged, premium 
quality industrial fixture with all the 
super-comfort advantages of 25% up- 
lighting—within a practical price range. 


See the CFI-25. Compare it—feature for 
feature—with any other industrial fix- 
ture on the market. Full 8-foot, one- 
piece, porcelain enameled reflectors... 
new “bridge-type” ribbed construction 
...super-comfortable shielding. Units 
available for 8-ft. Slimline, af Rapid 
Start, and the new 8-ft. High-Output 
Rapid Start lamps. 


Recommended where: (1) Seeing tasks 
demand 25 footcandles or more; (2) 
Walls, ceilings, machinery, etc., have 










good reflectance; (3) You need super- 
comfortable illumination; (4) Mainte- 
mance costs are important; (5) Best 
lighting required at reasonable cost. 


For complete CFI-25 details, write to- 
day for Bulletin No.OD 626. Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc. 5474 Bulwer Ave., St. 
Louis 7, Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER” 


DAY-BRITE.| 








Lighting Firtures 











See your electrical contractor 
for the Day-Brite quality story 








OPTIONAL LOUVERS. 
Louver assembly available to 
provide 20° lengthwise shield- 
ing. Louvers furnished in 4-foot 
sections, hinge either side for 
easy servicing. 


30° CROSS-WISE SHIELD- 
ING, Porcelain enameled re- 
flector provides comfortable 
30° cross-wise shielding; “V"- 
shaped center portion adds 
rigidity to the reflector. 


, 





NEW RIBBED CONSTRUC- 
TION. Reflectors reinforced 
by die-embossed ribs which 
add lateral stability, prevent 
spreading, maintain straight 
fixture edges. 





See! Examine! Compare 














‘Dyken Automatic Rolling 
Machines give you important 
time and labor savings on 
SCREENING * LAMINATED PAPER 
TEXTILES © ROOFING ¢ RUGS 
© WALLPAPER>* CARPETING ¢ 
PLASTIC ¢ RUBBER ©.LEATHER 
FELT © LINOLEUM ¢ CANVAS 
CORK «PADDING: » OILCLOTH 
BURLAP © INSULATION 
and other pliable materials ! 


NOW YOU CAN roll up more 
lengths per hour... with less labor! 
Rolling and paper-wrapping handled 
in one speedy operation. DYKEN 
Automatic Rolling Machines (fully 
patented) available for all material 
widths and lengths. Push-button 
Operation permits using unskilled 
help. Tight, neat rolls require no 
center core or pole. Save time, 
labor, shipping and storage space. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS — Send details 


of your problem for expert analysis 
and advice. No obligation. 


ID KEE NI MFG. CO., Inc. 


732 Indiana Ave. 
West Bend, Wis. 





MODEL 70 


$195.00 


(plvs tex) 


mM 1 U CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 


with ALL the features .. . 

@ Print 120 or more copies per minute. 

@ Print 1 to 5 colors, in one operation. 

@ For sharp, clean, copies Conqueror 
features include—Raise-and-Lower Con- 
trol . . . Adjustable Fluid Control . . . 
Built-in Reset Counter . . . Pressure Con- 
trol . . . Positive Rotary Feed. 


The inten Conqueror Model 76, Spirit of ‘76 
gives you for the first time “push- button” 
automatic electric duplicating . . . gives you 
complete freedom from manual effort. 


Write today for descriptive booklet 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1823 S$. Kostner Ave. Chicago 23, Illinois 
Quality Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 
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IN THE SHOP, they make shelving for heavy engines. 
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They're ... 


Bars That Take on Any Shape 


The ski jump and the warehouse 
racks in the pictures are blood-brothers. 
Both are constructed of the same mate- 
rial, developed by Structo Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Only tools needed for 
assembly are a wrench and a cutter. 

The material is an L-shaped steel bar, 
with holes running along both sides of 
the L. The bar is made in various 
lengths up to 10 ft. You bolt any num- 
ber of them together—head-to-tail, or at 
an angle—to form almost any kind of 
structure: a work bench, scaffolding, 


even a small building. The steel s 
finished in baked enamel. 

As a ski jump, the material has the 
advantage of fast assembly and di 
assembly. It can be moved from plac 
to place during the ski season, dis 
mantled and stored when the seas0l 
ends. 

As warehouse racks, it can be cot 
structed to any size, depending up0 
the dimensions of the storage area and 
the product to be shelved. The rack i 
the bottom picture is filled with 9+ 
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Keep Horsepower from Wandering Away... 


use our screw that rolis on balis 


Had you realized that a simple mechanism now 
used in many machines is only half efficient? 
Wherever the Acme-type screw is used, at least 
50% of the power put into the screw mech- 
anism is lost in costly friction. 


For example...to get a required output of 1 horse- 
power, you must use a 2-horsepower motor. 
more than twice as heavy, large, many and ‘is. 
watt- -consuming. 


Replace that high-sliding-friction screw with one 
of our AEROL Ball-Screw mechanisms, and you will 
cut friction loss by 80%. More than 9/10ths of 
the power put znto an AEROL Ball-Screw comes out 
as useful work. Drive motors can be much smaller 


you use AEROL Ball-Screws in high-temperature 
areas without fear of fire and thinned-out grease, 
and in low-temperature areas without the problems 
of stiffened grease and sluggish operation. 


Our engineers have developed many interesting 
uses for AEROL Ball-Screws...to multiply the power 
or the speed of a screw-drive, to move precision 
mechanisms to exact stopping points with no 
“hunting” and no drift, and for other purposes. 
We are designing AEROL Ball-Screws and Actuators 
into scores of applications for scores of industries 
...and can do it for you. 


Write for Booklet B-114... it 
gives data and descriptions of 


steel i ... will save weight, first cost, space and electricity. AEROL Ball-Screws of many types 
and sizes to improve the efficiency 
has the AEROL Ball-Screws move on a friction-less stream and performance of your machine 
ind dis of steel balls. Lubrication can be eliminated, letting or mechanism. 
ym. place 
on, dis 
> season if 
Mita 1TO CUSHION SHOCK... 
be con | | pneu nike CPT’s shock absorber principle combines pneumaticand hydraulic 
i upon Wu ela paul AO cushioning. It can control minute vibrations or tons of impact. It is 
x f r | AT: w CLEVELAND % © the shock absorber for the largest aircraft landing gears (CPT is the 
area an Foot Compr] world’s biggest manufacturer of landing gears), and the same princi- 
; rack i ples are often adapted to finger-sized units. May we discuss with you 





how to take the shock out of stopping or the motion out of vibration? 


rith gas 
. 6, 1 


DEPARTMENT 8-114 ¢ BALL-SCREW MECHANISMS « AIR-OIL IMPACT ABSORBERS © World’s Largest Manufacturer of Aircraft Landing Gears 









































California Plants 
for Sale or Lease 


Our INDUSTRIAL SURVEY gives up-to-the-minute facts 
on plants and plant sites available in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area, which includes all of Alameda Co., Calif. Also 
data on warehouse facilities. Sites in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. Plants to meet your individual requirements 
built for you on sites you select. Use this free, confidential 
service to get—all in one place—data otherwise available 
only from twelve separate sources. In writing, outline your 
requirements in detail. Also ask for Data Sheets on Clim- 
ate, Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. 


a 7 16mm sound motion picture...“California, the 
ree 8 Bright:Land”...for a showing at your plant. See for your- 
self the extra-profit advantages more than 200 national firms find in their MOA 
branch plant operation. Write on company letterhead, specifying preferred 
dates. Address: ALAMEDA COUNTY NEW INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE, Suite 
102, 427-13th Street, Oakland 12, California. 














@ BUSY, Bustling 

Cincinnati— where executives, 
plants, conveyor lines, work 
night and day to 

satisfy the ever growing 
demand for valves, 

machine tools, soap, 
television sets, radios 

and A-F Engineered 
Conveying Systems 


CINCINNATI 
... HOME OF 


ALVEY-FERGUSON 


he original Since (401 
WHERE THE 
| a WORLD’S BEST 
ENGINEERED 
CONVEYING 
SYSTEMS 
ARE MADE! 


Alvey-Ferguson Engineers 
All Types of Conveying 
Systems For All Types 

of Industry 


ya 


Wai: 





For a discussion of latest scientific handling methods write 


<f> THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 


12 Disney Street Cincinnati 9, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 
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oline engines, whose total weight, 
cluding those resting on the floor, j 
about 11 tons. 

[he L-shaped bars can be joined 
two different ways. They can be ove 
lapped and bolted, or they can be butt 
jointed by placing a short L-sectigg 
under the two members, bolting both 
members to it. 
¢ Expanding the Market—The produ¢ 
has been sold in Canada for the pag 
two years. Much of the initial produ 
tion went to the Dept. of Nationai De 
fense in Canada. At present, Struct 
claims it is producing about 2-million 
ft. of bars a year, all for the Canadian 
market. 

Last week, Structo said that it had 
licensed Colson Corp. of Elyria, Ohio, 
to manufacture and distribute the prot 
uct in the U.S. Colson expects to k 
in production within the next fer 
wecks 

Colson will produce the units in 
three weights: 11-, 12-, and 14-gauge 
steel, and in three widths: 3x3 in.; 3x} 
in.; and 14x14 in. Cost depends on the 
size and weight of the bars purchased. 
An installation such as the warehouse 
racks shown on page 126 would come 
to around $140. 

A range of components such as par 
els, casters, and trays is also available 
for specialized applications. 
¢ Sources: Structo Co., Ltd., 53 Queen 
St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada; Colson 
Corp., Elyria, Ohio. 
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Plastic Tuba 


[his child-sized tuba is easier for 
youngsters to play. Much smaller and 
lighter than a standard instrument, the ' 
lilliputian tuba is made of plastic 1 
stead of brass. It’s also easier to listen 
to, because it’s not so loud. 

[he plastic, a Bakelite styrene, 5 
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SUPER 66 | 
..| INSULATING |: 
CEMENT 


INSULATION for both 
high and low temperatures 









How insulation helps industry 
pull profit out of “thin air” 


The principal function of thermal insulation is to 
control the flow of heat . . . as it is doing in this 
modern sulphuric acid plant 


When this is accomplished effectively, critical 
temperatures may be maintained uniformly, fuel 
costs kept at a minimum, and important contri- 
butions to profit made. 


Because they are so efficient, Eagle-Picher in- 


sulating products serve industry wherever tem- 
perature control is important. Large users are 
the petroleum, power, marine, steel, and chem- 
ical industries. 


There may be an application for these widely 
accepted products in your business. For more 
details on insulating materials, or any other of 
the Eagle-Picher products listed below, get in 
touch with us. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 * 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product ¢ Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


Processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc ¢ Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium ¢ Mineral wool 


home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 














Who buys 





how much 











Credit Insurance? 


there seems to be little or no correlation between 
mere size or type of a business and its Credit Insurance 
needs. Large firms as well as small require the assurance 
that working capital will at all times be kept working, 
will not be lost or tied up indefinitely in Receivables. For 
example, we cite the following list of single premiums 
paid by some of American Credit’s larger policyholders! 


peu firms a little? Small firms a lot? Actually, 


POLICYHOLDERS’ BUSINESS ANNUAL PREMIUM 


CU i cetedd hac ea tend kukens es $ 17,815.77 
RE ree ee er $ 20,515.79 
Automotive Parts and Accessories... .. . $ 20,936.62 
ES irs dc slg oh 648 hhh nd 6400200 $ 21,734.49 
Healing Appliances. ................9 25,082.87 
Ts. . At cesta uho densa osane $ 26,285.09 
Newsprint, Pulp and Insulation Board .$ 28,251.50 
Radios, TV Sets, Heaters............8 32,026.00 
Pressed and Blown Glassware. ........ $ 36,669.66 
Television and Radio Equipment... . . . $ 40,761.35 
Air Conditioning Units. ............. $ 48,606.84 
Electrical Appliances, Aircraft Parts. ..$ 49,668.36 
ee ere ree re $ 61,506.04 
Air Conditioning Equipment.......... $102,536.28 


Whether your business is large or small we'd like you to 
know more about American Credit Insurance. May we 
send you a booklet? Please write Department 42, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. You 
can be sure if Accounts Receivable are insured with... 


American Credit 


Indemnity Company 


of New York 














plated with gold and silver to give it 
an authentic look. By pushing down 
on eight valves and blowing through 
the mouthpiece, a child can produce a 
deep tuba tone. Retail: $15. 

¢ Source: Emenee Industries, Inc, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


General-Purpose Brain 


National Cash Register Co. an- 
nounces a new computer system aimed 
at the company that has industrial and 
commercial accounting problems such 
as inventory control and_ purchasing 
analysis control, but that doesn’t need 
a giant computer to solve them. 

NCR’s new system consists of an 
electronic computer and auxiliary tape 
handling equipment that can be housed 
in a room 16 ft. square. It is priced in 
the $125,000 to $150,000 range. 

It can also be used for such scientific 
computations as those involved in en- 
gineering design and ballistics analysis. 
The computer can perform all arith 
metic functions and can collate data 
and print control reports. 
¢ Source: National Cash Register Co, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





New pump for aircraft: Vickers Inc. of 
Detroit, has just introduced a hydraulic 
pump for piston-type aircraft that is 
said to be 37% lighter, 33% smaller 
than earlier types. 


= 
Moisture content of such things as 
putty, clay, chemicals, and certain kinds 
of foods can be determined in less than 
30 sec. with the Universal Electro- 
probe Moisture Tester, a product of 
Moore-Milford Corp., Evanston, Ill. 


. 
Saving oil-well drilling time: Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Organic Chemicals 
Div., St. Louis, has introduced a new 
mud compound that is said to reduce 
the time it takes to drill a well by at 
least 10 days. Called Filcon SPF, the 
compound helped achieve an average 
drilling rate of 182.2 ft. a day, ima 
recent Montana test. 


® 
For trailer homes, Carrier Corp. has in- 
troduced a new air conditioning unit 
that doubles as an end table. Air 
for refrigeration condensing is drawn 
through an opening in the trailer floor. 
® 
A battery-powered delivery truck that is 
said to save 75% of the fuel and main- 
tenance costs of a gasoline-driven truck 
has been announced by Gould-National 
Batteries, Inc., Chicago. It can cover 
from 20 mi. to 40 mi. of a stop-start 
delivery route between battery charges. 
Maximum speed of the truck is 40 mph. 
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The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, world’s #1 dictating machine. 


Around the world... 
THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 


dictating machine helps 


busy people get more done 


In 68 lands, Dictaphone experts are ready to serve you. 
Extraordinary service is one reason for Dictaphone’s 
enthusiastic customers and world leadership. 


Wherever you are, the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
dictating machine and plastic Dictabelt record help 
you double your capacity to get things done. 


Find out today how you can save time and com- 
municate better with the one dictating machine known 
and used the world over. Write RH, Dictaphone 
Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE? corona 


Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered 


and trusted trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation 











Group Insurance 


.-- Groceries 


It’s foolish to shop for oy ae 
the way you do for groceries. Here’s why: 

The price tag on a can of beans is tied 
to immediate need and use. The cost of 
Group Insurance is tied to the future. 

Actuaries—and electronic brains— 
can project the past and the present into 
the future. But they cannot control it. 
Safety margins are essential. 

That’s why a proposal based on 
realistic reserves and incentives—not 
a quick-turnover price tag—is your 
best guide in the Group Insurance 
market. 

That would be a Zurich-American 
proposal—obtained through your own 
agent or broker. 


VAVid hie 


mo Viitsialt ii 





“Great for Group” 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
insurance Company, Ltd. 


American Guarantee and Liability 
insurance Company 
135 S. LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





ON EVERY SALES TRIP 
| DICTATE RIGHT 


On your next business 
trip, take your dictat- 
ing machine with you 
in your car. Confirm 
your interviews, make 
sales reports, handle 
| correspondence en 
t . route, with your wire 
or tape recorder beside you on the drivers seat. 
Recordings are easily mailed back to the home 
office or elsewhere for transcribing. Your mail goes 
out while you go on. Recorder operates right 
from your 6 or 12 volt auto battery with a CAR- 
TER CONVERTER that supplies the required 
110 v. AC. lg. OE: 






































ASK YOUR RADIO PARTS 
DISTRIBUTOR about CAR- 
TER CONVERTERS or Mail 
Coupon for illustrated circular 
and full details. 


CARTER MOTOR CO. 


2653 N. Maplewood Ave. @ Chicago 47, Ill. 


MAIL THIS NOW 


Carter Motor Co. | 
2653, N. Maplewood Ave. 
Chicago 47, Illinois | 


Please send illustrated circular and full infor- | 
mation on Carter Converters. 


Name 








City. State. 





| 
| 
Address : 
| 
a 
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NEW YORK-A dignified “birth- 
day party” for the city’s 50-year-old sub- 
way was ruffled last week when Michael 
J. Quill, CIO Transport Workers presi- 
dent (lower right in picture), got into 
the act with a comedy bit. 

For a prop, Quill unearthed a 100- 

year-old tallyho (picture) and ordered 
it to be driven back and forth in front 
of the Broadway celebration. The 
driver, “Hopalong Abramowitz—an in- 
tinerant drayman from the Bronx,” 
stole the show. Union office secre- 
taries in costume and carrying signs 
were ““Hoppy’s” passengers. A sign on 
the side of the coach read: “50 years 
of New York subway progress.” ‘The 
word “progress” was upside down. 
e Affronted—Quill had previously 
threatened the celebration’s sponsors 
(New York City Transit Authority and 
Downtown Manhattan Association) in 
a sharp telegram, stating he wanted 
“time to be heard” on the theme of 
wage progress. He felt that organized 
labor—meaning _himself—was __ being 
snubbed. 

Another sideshow of 100 pickets 
jangled the speakers during the party. 
Slogans on picket signs included: “If 
Your Subway Service Is Fooey—Don’t 
Call Wagner, Blame Dewey” (the gov- 
ernor, not the mayor, pushed the transit 
authority idea) and “Fares Up, Service 
Down, Makes New York a One-Horse 
Town.” 

Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Casey, chairman 
of the Transit Authority, ignored the 


Hopalong Steals a Subway Show 


















jibes, saying the subway system was in 
tended “to serve the rider, not to pro 
duce a profit.” In the next six yearn {7 
Gen. Casey said, $669-million woullf ¢ 
be spent “‘to make this transit system | 
both bigger and better.” 





New England Shrimp? 
BOSTON —-The shrimp boats may 


be coming to Massachusetts, Francs 
W. Sargent, director of Marine Fish 
eries, told fishermen and reporters after 
studying a report from the government 
trawler Delaware. 

“The latest cruise of the Delaware, 
operating through the $3-million fund 
created by Saltonstall-Kennedy legisl 
tion, was devoted to exploring a possibk 
source of shrimp in our waters,” Sar 
gent said. He explained that the Delt 
ware apparently hit a whole field o 
shrimp grounds in the New Bedford 
area, and that the shrimp taken wer 
of a “brilliant red color and counted 
about 30 to a pound.” 

New Bedford trawler fishermen have 
high hopes that they may be back in 
business again. Last year, 50 of their 
fleet went to fish in the Gulf of Mexico 
in desperation. New Bedford took 4 
great financial loss because of the move. 


Out of Gas 
COLUMBUS-A pair of elder 


brothers, who have operated a § 
gas well for 30 years without profit, 
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‘ernment 
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ion fund ‘ Fe " 
y Teg Look through this piece of solid steel! 
| possi C . 
rs,” Sar , 
‘ Dek- --- you'll see a new way to improve your 
— : product for strength and lightness plus 
b- a free passage of heat, light, sound and air! 
counted How? With Wheeling Expanded Metal, the 
ren have versatile metal of 1,001 uses! Not woven, not 
back in welded, but pierced and s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d from 
of theit a single sheet of solid steel, Wheeling Expanded 
F Mexico Metal is ideal for grills and partitions, racks, 
| — bins and walkways—wherever you want the 
~ versatility and strength of solid steel you can see 
through! Write today for complete details! 
Be WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY ¢ WHEELING, W. VA. 
t profit Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Houston Kansas City 





Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans NewYork Philedelphia Richmond St. touis 


- 


y. 6, 1994 


























RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD 


It’s springtime throughout the winter in an 
Orlyt greenhouse. Fun, flowers, and fresh 
vegetables in spite of winter’s frigid blasts. 
You relax in the health-giving sunshine. 
You capture the exhilaration that goes with 


$15.00 per month buys a 10 by 11 ft. 
greenhouse ready to put on your 


foundation and join to your home. 






a healthy coat of tan. 


Prices start at $339 for precision-made 


materials. Choice of 4 styles. Sizes 


81% by 10 ft. to 14 by 26 ft. and longer. 


Ask for Catalog No. 3-N-l. 


IRVINGTON, N.Y. « DES PLAINES, ILL. 










ALUMINUM 
GREENHOUSE 


DEALERS WANTED 


Lord & Burnham 


from 





St. Catharines 








“The Quiet Man” _ 


Keep the coffee-bteak in your control 


No revolver in sight—but he’s staging a hold-up, 
in terms of lost production time. This doesn’t 
have to be the case. Rudd-Melikian’s Kwik-Kafé 
system provides management with real control of 
the “coffee-break”, and makes it build, not 
break down, worker efficiency. 

Employees take their “‘coffee-break” right in the 
office or plant, without leaving their work area, 
and lost time is cut to the minimum. Rudd- 
Melikian, Inc., leader in the field of 
“coffee-break”” control, installs and services 
dependable dispensing machines that supply 
delicious Kwik-Kafé coffee and leading soft 
drinks at no cost to management. 


‘@D. RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


Creators of an 


Industry 


134 


There is a Rudd-Melikian dealer in most princi- 
pal cities. Contact him, or write direct to us. 
You don’t have complete control unless you 
have Kwik-Kafé. 


| Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1949 N. Howard St., | 
Phila. 22, Pa. 
l Gentlemen: | 
! _] Please show me how to control the | 
| “coffee-break"” with R-M dispensers. | 
| _, Booklet BB11 
Please send me full details about securing 
| a profitable Rudd-Melikian franchise. l 
| Name Firm | 
| Street | 
l | 








Zone___State 














want to go out of business. The 
is petering out and they are ready 
retire. But when they announced 
decision last week, 15 customers g 










the Public Utilities Commission j 
Ohio rose in protest. 
Che brothers, C. W. and H, 


Hendershot, edged nervously into a 
hearing room to face James L. Ful 
Jr., commission examiner, and the jg 
customers. 

“From the bottom of my heart 
can’t see where they can expect us 
do any more... I’m 73...1 am 
old man and I don’t expect to 
much longer,” C. W. Hendershot § 
the examiner with tears in his 



















“the service has been operated ag 
convenience to our [general store] ¢ 
tomers . . . we never tried to raise 
price (only 35¢ per 1,000 cu. ft.). 

[he examiner and_ the brotha 
waited 45 min., but the customers fai 
to show up. Fullin took the case un 
advisement for a report to the comm 
$10Nn. 

















Traffic Tunnel 
BALTIMORE —New plans for 


$130-million Patapsco River tunnel 
der the city’s harbor were announg 
last week by the Maryland Roads Ca 
mission. This estimate is $14-milli 
under previous calculations. 

Motorists hope that this means 
end of downtown traffic snarls. 
tunnel will tie in with 14 miles of ne 
roadways bordered by Washington 
Blvd. (west), Ritchie Highway (south 
and Pulaski Highway—U.S. 40 (north 
east). This will give motorists a mur 
ning start into the new Baltimor 
Washington Expressway on the south 
west side of town. 

[he vehicular tunnel will be 1’ 
miles in length, making it the longes 
and the only double-tube tunnel out 
side of New York City. It will & 
financed as part of a four-package deal 
including the Chesapeake Bay bridge 
(completed in 1952), and the Susque 
hanna and Potomac River bridges (cor 
structed in the early 1940s). Tolls o 
all will be pooled to retire the total m 
debtedness, the commission said. 










Nickels for Business 
JIM THORPE, PA.-—Six thousand 


nickels a week—one from every mai, 
woman, and child—are helping this tow 
back to its feet. Jim Thorpe (named 
after the Indian. athlete buried here 
is on the fringe of the Panther Valles 
mining area, and its economy hingé 
on the ups and downs of the coal # 
dustry. Pe: 

A relief fund to bring in diversified 
business was started 18 months a 
to help ease a critical employmetl 
situation when coal mining slack 
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For low-cost, dependable steam, 
Upjohn burns coal the modern way 


Upjohn has long been famous as a manufacturer of 
pharmaceutical products. Because of the nature of these 
products, it was necessary that the steam plant of 
Upjohn’s new Portage Road Plant, near Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, operate cleanly as well ‘as economically. 
Therefore, coal was chosen to fire its boilers. 


Today Upjohn’s ultramodern steam plant supplies 
steam at only 40c to 42c per 1,000 pounds. It is clean 
and efficient, with no dust or smoke nuisances, and ash 
handling is fully automatic. At peak load, the three 
boilers shown above, plus a fourth recently installed, 
deliver up to 115,000 Ibs. of steam per hour. 


Investigate Your Fuel Costs 


If you’re planning to modernize your plant or build a 
new one—or if you are just interested in cutting fuel 
costs—find out how coal, burned the modern way, 
compares to other fuels. Talk to a consulting engineer 


or your nearest coal distributor. Their advice may 
save you thousands of dollars every year. 


facts you should know about coal 


In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost 
fuel available. 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 
40% more steam per dollar. 

Automatic coal and ash handling systems can cut your 
labor cost to a minimum. 

Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment. 
Between America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized 
coal production methods, you can count on coal being 
plentiful and its price remaining stable. 


For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A department of National Coal Association ¢ Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

































































Transmitters of RPM information 
from remotely located shafts 


By generating a voltage proportional 
to the shaft speed, these miniature 
generators provide rate of rotation in- 


formation for electronic or instrument 
Oster permanent magnet tachometer 


applications. generator. Has linear voltage- speed 

You can always depend on Oster characteristics over wide speed range. 
for quality in ‘miniature motors or Other OSTER Avionics 
generators for instrument or control Products Include 
installations. 


@ Instrument Control Motors 
Servos, Synchros, 
Servo-Tachometers 


®@ Servo Torque Units 


@ Motor Driven Blowers 
and Fans 


@ Aircraft Actuators— 
Linear and Rotary 


MANUFACTURING CO. @ Fractional HP Motors, DC 
AVIONIC DIVISION @ AC Drive Motors 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 





Insure dependability . . . specify 


Oster Avionic Products are de- 
signed to meet military specifi- 
cations for altitude, humidity, 
Mail this coupon for your copy of our illustrated temperature, shock, vibration, 
pamphlet No. 974 on Oster Avionic Products. fungus, salt spray and life. 


Pele weer eee ae ee 





| JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING CO., AVIONIC DIVISION 
| Dept. 4511, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

ts Please send, postpaid, your catalog of OSTER Avionic 
| Products. 
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off. The coffers are now filling fag 

Block collectors have been bringigg 
in weekly bags of nickels (the pled 
of every citizen) until the fund ngy 
totals $22,000. The goal is $125,000; 
five years. Benefit pond and solicit 
tion of former residents of Mang 
Chunk and East Mauch Chunk—whigl 
merged under the famous Indian; 
name several months ago—are supple 
menting the collections. 

Part of the money has already begy 
used to save a foundering imitation fy 
company. This week, the Warrior Fy 
niture Co., a brand-new plant, wij 
open its doors. The plant was py 
chased from a defunct company aij 
resold at cost to Warrior by the funj 
association. 


Kibitzers’ Delight 


NEWTOWN, CONN.-— A tox 
for New York City sidewalk supem 
tendents was organized last week tom 
spect Connecticut’s “longest, highest 
and heaviest’”’ dam astride the Houg! 
tonic River. 

[he massive concrete — structur 
(called Shepaug Dam) is nearly 80% 
completed, and visitors had to wer 
steel hats and raincoats for the insper- 
tion junket. Flooding of a 1,900-acr 
area in a valley reaching 12 miles t 
New Milford will begin next May. 

C. M. MacWilliam, hydraulic eng 
neer of the Connecticut Light & Powe 
Co., told the visitors that “the Hous: 
tonic, in 1955, will be developed 61% 
more than the famous Tennessee River 
at the same date . . . this is one of the 
country’s hardest working _ rivers.’ 
Shepaug dimensions: 139 ft. high, 
1,412 ft. long. 


Beauty vs. Business 
PITTSBURGH-A battle is shap 


ing up between Allegheny County and 
a township adjoining Pittsburgh ove 
how the parkway leading to the airport 
should look. 

The township—to make a littk 
spending money—decided to tum the 
parkway boundaries into a commercii 
strip. It was all set to invite filling ste 
tions, factories, and hostelries of a 
sizes into roadside sites. But the count 
planning engineer, filled with a sense 0 
aesthetic values, recommended to tht 
commissioners that the five-mile ¢ 
pressway be designated a “limited 2 
cess highway.” 

He maintained that the county ha 
a $5-million investment in the airport 
parkway, and called the township pt 
posal “one more step in turning the 
expressway into an ox-cart trail.” The 
county now has to press the state for 
legislation to declare the roadside of 








limits to everything but trees and 
flowers. 
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Which 
tower 

will dry 
over twice 
as much 
gas? 


These dehydrating towers are identical. But the 
one containing ALCOA® Activated Alumina H-151 
will do a much better drying job. Nearly 24 times 
better. The results of this operational field test 
prove it: . 

After 35 months of drying high pressure natural 
gas, the H-151 was still capable of drying 12 million 
standard cubic feet of gas before saturation made 
reactivation necessary. The other tower, containing 
the next most efficient gel desiccant, could dry only 
5 million cubic feet before reactivation. Moreover, 
in the 35-month period, H-151 had dried 614 
billion cubic feet of gas, adsorbing 300,000 pounds 
of water. 

For long life and high adsorptive capacity, there’s 
no desiccant like ALCOA Activated Alumina H-151. 
It’s an entirely new drying agent, unlike any other 
in composition or performance. It is unusually 
Strong and stable, capable of drying more product 
with /ess desiccant than any other adsorbent. 





















The one charged with Alcoa Activated Alumina H-151, of course 


Write for this free booklet today. 
It outlines the outstanding prop- 
erties and savings now possible 
with this new amorphous gel type 
Activated Alumina in ball form. 


LCOA 6) 








Aluminum Company of America, Chemicals Division 
700-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


interested in drying 





Name 








Company 


Address. 





- 
| 
| 
| 
| Please send me a free copy of your H-151 booklet. | am 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Spherical Roller 


why it pays to specify 
TORRINGTON 


Spherical Roller Bearings 


Uniform, close control of precision-ground con- 
tact surfaces—for even load distribution and maxi- 
mum bearing life. 


Accurate geometrical conformity between races 
and rollers—for ultimate load carrying capacity 
and performance. 


Races and rollers heat treated according to the 
most advanced metallurgical procedures — for 
maximum durability. 


Individual one-piece cage for each path of rollers 
—assures freedom of operation. 


Integral flange on inner race—to give radial 
stability and positioning for thrust loads—both 


Self-aligning—for continuous, free-rolling serv- 
ice under shock loads and at sustained speeds, 





a 


Unit assembly — for easy, economical J 
handling. 


3 9 
Available from stock with either straight or 
tapered bore—for shaft or adapter mounting. 


These are advantages that give you long, efficient, low-maine 
tenance service in the toughest heavy-duty application. To 
get maximum value for your bearing dollar, specify TORRINGTON 


Spherical Roller Bearings. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Ind. ° Torrington, Conn. 





SPHERICA 
TORRINGTON 70..." BEARINGS 


Tapered Roller © Cylindrical Roller « Needle Ball eo  WNeedle Rollers 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
NOV. 6, 1954 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


There’s a fight over U.S. economic aid for Asia. 


Harold Stassen is pushing for a drastic change. The Foreign Operations 
Administrator wants to boost our aid, mesh it with the Colombo Plan (the 
Commonwealth development program for South Asia), and then build a 
new organization similar to the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (BW—Oct.16’54,p25). 


The Treasury Dept. wants to reduce aid gradually. The State Dept. is 
wavering. This may put the final decision in the hands of the White House. 


Stassen’s upcoming trip to Asia—slated for late this month—might 
put more steam behind his plan. 


He will try to persuade a leading Asian, if possible India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru, to call an Asian economic conference for next spring. Such 
a meeting would draft plans for using more U.S. aid to the area. 


If Stassen gets active Asian support, he will have a strong hand to play 
in Washington. 

The National Security Council 0.K.’d the outline of his program before 
Stassen presented it to the Colombo Plan meeting held last month in Ottawa. 


NSC recommended more aid to non-Communist Asia and a new organ- 
ization to handle it. 


State Dept. gave some support to Stassen at the outset. It is having 
second thoughts now. For years, State has resisted suggestions that it take 
over aid operations—but there are signs that Secy. John Foster Dulles 
is changing his mind. 

It will be hard for Washington to back down after the commitments 
Stassen has made—unless Asians cold-shoulder the scheme. 


FOA’s own fate is staked on putting across its new aid program. 


Former Budget Director Joseph E. Dodge is now studying foreign aid 
operations. It looks as if he will recommend a transfer of all aid activities 
to State, which would mean the end of FOA. The foreign aid law keeps FOA 
in business only until next June. 


Future pattern of foreign aid in other areas may depend on the out- 
come of this dispute. 


If the Asian program doesn’t come off—and FOA is swallowed by 
State—foreign aid will play a smaller role in U.S. policy. 


If Stassen wins, you might see a further development of his regional 
approach. He has proposed already a regional economic organization on the 
OEEC pattern for Latin America. 

—@—— 

Red China has lost its bid to suck India into an anti-Western Asian 

bloc and make an ally of Nehru. 


When Nehru went to Peking recently it looked as if the Chinese Com- 
munists might offer him enough bait to turn the trick. But Peking proved 
unwilling to meet any of Nehru’s chief demands. The Reds refused to: 

¢ Promise nonintervention in Southeast Asia. Nehru wanted such an 
assurance—especially for Burma and Nepal. 

¢ Give up their claim to the loyalty of the 12-million overseas Chinese 
who live in Southeast Asia. 









INTE RNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK ¢ Limit their action against Formosa to nonmilitary efforts. 


NOV. 6, 1954 Nehru, for his part, refused to join Peking in calling a phony all-Asian 
peace conference or in making a declaration against the U.S.-sponsored 
Southeast Asia Defense Pact. 






















This does not mean that Nehru will shift much from his neutralist 
| policy. 

|| But it is clear that Nehru now sees India and China as real rivals for 
| leadership in Asia. 
| | 
| 
| 








When he arrived back in New Delhi this week he said: “It will be inter- Ei 
esting to see which of the two countries will progress faster during the next 2 
five years.” 






—@o— 






London is trying desperately to stymie Moscow’s plan to build a 
500,000-ton-a-year steel plant for the Indian government on very favorable 
financial terms (BW—Oct.2’54,p150). 


The British have offered to join with private Indian interests to pro- 
vide a 675,000-ton plant costing $125-million. British steel firms would 
put up 60% of the capital, would expect a higher return than Moscow is 
asking. 

This month British and Russian technicians will be in India to present 
their respective plans. The decision hangs mainly on whether the Indian 
government decides that further steel expansion must be in the hands of 
the state. 












—o— 
The Communist-fomented dock strike in Britain has been a costly affair. 


Even if this week’s settlement sticks, which isn’t certain, the British 
economy will suffer heavy losses: 


¢ A blow to export trade. About $300-million worth of exports, including 
many Christmas orders, have been held up. Much of the Christmas business 
has now gone to German firms. 


¢ A serious disruption of imports. There’ll be losses from deterioration of 
perishable foodstuffs, with a meat and butter shortage likely by January. 
London’s commodity markets have been hard hit; the October wool auctions 
had to be postponed. 
















a ean 


Britain’s nationalized railroads may soon get a double shot in the arm— 
a decentralized management and a big infusion of capital. 

Sir Brian Robertson, the World War II general who heads the all- 
powerful Railway Commission, wants to operate the British railway 
system through six regional headquarters. The Commission would then be 
responsible only for over-all policy and dealings with the government. 

On top of that, Robertson aims to launch a large-scale modernization 4 
and reequipment scheme. For this, though, he must get government permis- 
sion to borrow huge sums of money. 
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There’s no doubt that Britain’s obsolete rail transport needs a lot of 
new capital. 
Since the war, capital investment in Britain has been concentrated— 
by government direction—in housing, steel, coal, electricity, and oil refin- 
PAGE 140 eries. The railroads have had almost none of it. 
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Ballroom at the new Hartford Statler, carpeted with Bigelow’s Saxony, 


Bigelow Lie carpet beauty into the new Hartford Statler! 


How to carpet the ballroom so that it can 
be used in the evenings as a night club— 
with a carpetless area for dancing? 


* Lo *« 
BIGELOW 


Rugs - Carpets 


This was one of the problems so effec- 
tively solved by Bigelow in installing 
over 11 full miles of carpet at the new 
Hartford Statler in Connecticut. Zippers! Carpet easily 
taken out of place. Just as easily put back! 

Bigelow carpet specialists solved that problem the 
way they solve all carpet problems. Work closely with 
the client. Follow his needs to the letter. Take the en- 
vironment—inside and outside the building—-completely 


into consideration. And then supply the best carpet in 
accordance with his budget. 


Is it any wonder, then, that Bigelow has served 
Statler for 30 continuous years—and that, today, all 
Statler Hotels use Bigelow? 


Make the right choice of carpet—for the effect you 
want. A Bigelow specialist will assist you, your archi- 
tect or your decorator in deciding on the best color, 
pattern and weave—at the right price for your budget. 


This service is free. For detailed information write to 
Bigelow, 140 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Bigelow... Nuuborl name m Canpots 








Next month, paddies all over 
Southeast Asia’s Rice Bowl (dark 
areas on map) will be drained, as 
harvesting gets under way. But, 
with a surplus in sight for the 
first time in years, there may 


be... 


Too Much 


In ‘Thai, the language of the Asian 
kingdom most Americans know as Siam, 
“kin cowh” means literally “to eat 
rice.”” In common usage it means simply 
“to eat.”” For in Siam—and throughout 
the vast area of East Asia from Japan 
through Pakistan (map)—to eat at all 
means to eat rice. 

In the newly independent countries 
of Asia, food continues to be what the 
average Asian thinks most about. Not 
the kind or quality of the food he eats, 
but whether today, tomorrow, and next 
week he will have enough to keep body 
and soul together. 

In Asia, only one area has enough 
rice to feed its own population: the 
Rice Bowl of Southeast Asia in Thai- 
land (Siam), Burma, and Indo-China. 
These countries have so much that, his- 
torically, they have been the world’s 
largest exporters of rice. Now, for the 
first time since World War II, Burma 
and Thailand are approaching prewar 
crop surpluses. How they dispose of 
these surpluses will have far-reaching 
effects in both the Free World and in 
Communist-dominated countries. 
¢ Powerful Weapon—The fact that the 
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India 
deficit: 600,000 tons 


Pakistan 
surplus: 150,000 tons 


eos? 
Pakistan 
deficit: 150,000 tons 
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Korea 
surplus: 100,000 tons 


Formosa . 
surplus: 100,000 tons - 


Philippines 
deficit: 100,000 tons 


ice in Hungry Asia 


Rice Bow] remains in the Free World 
is one of the most important factors in 
international politics in Asia. Rice can 
be powerful ammunition in the fight 
to prove to Asia’s impoverished masses 
that our way of life offers more hope 
than does Communism. 

Oddly enough, these rice surpluses 
are today creating a crisis for the coun- 
tries that produce them, and for the 
West—a crisis that could provide the 
chaos the Communists need to win 
Southeast Asia, and drag the Rice Bow] 
into Moscow’s and Peking’s orbit. The 
problem revolves around these factors: 

¢ Burma and Thailand this year 
will reach near prewar production. Both 
are carrying over large rice stocks from 
the 1953-54 year. 

¢ Both countries refuse to lower 
prices, in the face of a return to prewar 
conditions when rice was considerably 
cheaper. 

¢ Their postwar rice trade has pro- 
vided the principal revenue for their 
reconstruction and industrialization. 

e The U.S. is considering distrib- 
uting its food surpluses through the 
Colombo Plan (BW —Oct.16'54,p25). 


Some critics believe this might upset 
the Asian trade pattern by making tt 
more difficult for the Rice Bowl to sell 
its rice, particularly to one good cus 
tomer, Japan. 

This situation will bring several statt- 
ling proposals to this month’s Inter- 
national Rice Conference in Rangoon. 
The Burmese will probably repeat their 
proposal that the U.S. buy Burma’ 
rice surplus and put it in the Colombo 
Plan. But Japan, hard hit by a typhoon 
that destroyed a large part of its do- 
mestic crop this year, would like a 
low-price, long-term international agree- 
ment similar to the present wheat pact. 
e Trade Pattern—Before World Wat 
II, Southeast Asia’s Rice Bowl exported 
some 6-million metric tons of rice ai 
nually. Burma, then part of the British 
empire, led with more than 3-million 
tons. Thailand and Indo-China each 
exported about half this amount. 

The big customers were in Asia, too. 
India imported about 2-million tons 4 
year. Japan took close to the same 
amount. (Large areas of northern India 
are wheat-producing and wheat-consuml 
ing, which accounts for the much 
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Bakery saves dough... 


with PC Glass Blocks 
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One big problem in a bakery is holding the temperature constant 
while the dough ferments or rises. At Wilmington, Delaware, the 
Wm. Freihofer Baking Company had trouble because cold air 
seeped through the rotted and buckled wooden sash. 

After the PC Glass Blocks were installed, William Schilling, 
Production Manager said, “In 25 years on the job, I haven’t seen 
anything better than these glass blocks for holding temperature 
and saving the dough. They have fine insulation value.” 


Freihofer has also saved all the money they used to spend freeing 
jammed windows, replacing sash cords and re-puttying window 
panes. Nothing has to be painted anymore. The panels are only 
washed once or twice a year. Venetian blinds have been eliminated 
(you seldom need them with PC Glass Blocks) . 

Freihofer Baking Company has already been using PC Glass 
Blocks for 5 years in two other plants. And according to P. Arthur 
Robinson, Executive Vice-President, “When we remodel any of 
our other 7 plants or build new ones, PC Glass Blocks will certainly 
be used.” 

For more information, write to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Dept.G-114, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


PC Glass Blocks 





ALSO SKYTROL* AND FOAMGLAS§® 





*T. M. Reg. Applied For 
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ADVERTISING! 


STONE’s design and merchandising 
services can help you tell your product 
story in color with Multitone*. Have this 
effective additional selling power all 

the way through distribution! Packaging 
revaluation can produce enough savings 
to offset the slight cost of blanketing your 
cartons with color and printing .. . 

a potent new merchandising medium. 
Revaluate your present shipping con- 


tainer. Write for STONE’s free 
Evaluation Check List. 


*Exclusive registered process. 
CONTAINER 


OT ONE sexs, 


Dept. B 11 © 4200 W. 42nd PI. « Chicago 32, Ill. 
OTHER PLANTS and MILLS: Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Franklin, 
Ohio; Coshocton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mansfield, Ohio; Mobile, Ala. 


SALES OFFICES: New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Allentown, Pa.; 
Lancaster, Pa.; Baltimore; Wilmington, Del.; Akron; Cleveland; Colum- 
bus; Toledo; Lima, Ohio; Mansfield, Ohio; Sebring, Ohio; Kenosha; 
Chicago; Joliet; Grand Rapids. 
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“... newly independent na- 
tions of the Orient soon dis- 
covered that rice was polit- 
ical dynamite. . .” 

RICE starts on p. 142 


smaller imports per capita of India 
compared to Japan.) 

China, then as now, was the world’s 

largest rice producer. But not all the 
nce in China could feed its population, 
and it imported about 700,000 tons 
annually. Other important deficit areas 
were British Malaya and Indonesia, 
then the Netherlands East Indies. 
e Upset—The Japanese invasion of 
Southeast Asia upset this rice trade. 
(The Bengal famine, which spread 
through what is now northeastern India 
and east Pakistan in 1943-44 and killed 
half a million people, was partially the 
result of Burma coming under Japanese 
occupation.) 

When peace returned in 1945, civil 
wars in Burma and Indo-China severely 
limited rice cultivation and export. In 
Thailand, irrigation and other facilities 
were not operating. 

The newly independent nations of 
the Orient soon discovered that rice 
was political dynamite. This was true 
of surplus as well as deficit countries. 
¢ Price Boost—The traditional export- 
ing countries found rice could bring 
the best prices in history. In Burma 
and Thailand, the governments saw an 
opportunity to get. revenues to pay for 
reconstruction and_industrialization. 
Both governments buy rice at domestic 
prices, then resell it abroad at a much 
higher figure. More than half the 
revenue of the government of Burma 
comes from this source, and approxi- 
mately 40% of the Thai budget. 

In the postwar period, the import- 
ing countries had less local food than 
prewar—more food was one of the many 
promises of independence. And _ rice 
had to be sold at a price within the 
reach of all the people. If adequate 
stocks and prices were not assured, po- 
litical shocks would follow. So the im- 
porting nations—forced to sign long- 
term importing agreements with the 
producing countries at what they con- 
sidered exorbitant prices—set up pro- 
grams to increase local production. 

For these reasons, early in the post- 
war period the rice trade passed from 
the hands of private traders into gov- 
ernment-to-government transactions. 
¢ Since the War—Burma and Thailand 
have tried to hold their markets and 
prices in these deficit countries. But 
competition from U.S. wheat and rice 
surpluses has also entered the picture. 

Today both Burma and Thailand 
have huge stocks that they were unable 
to sell in 1953-54. Burma will carry 


over some 800,000 tons of rice whe 
the country begins to harvest the ney 
crop next month. There are aboy 
200,000 tons of carryover in Bangkok 
Facilities in either country for long 
term storage are inadequate. India ha 
already complained about the poo 
quality of rice coming from Burma 
Production is up in both countries 
very near prewar totals. 

¢ Unrealistic-Some U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture experts feel the present 
surpluses in Ramgoon and Bangkok 
would move quickly across international 
borders if they were priced realistically, 

Today, soft wheat, the kind eaten in 
northern India and northern China, js 
selling as low as $60 a ton. Prewar 
the ratio of wheat prices to rice wa 
4 to 5. So rice should be selling fo 
far less than Rangoon’s asking price of 
$134 a ton. 
¢ U.S. Role—U.S. prices have a good 
deal to do with the situation. Before 
the war, we exported less than 50,000 
Ib. of rice a year. Last year we shipped 
800,000 tons abroad. This year’s record 
crop will give the U.S. an exportable 
surplus of 1.4-million tons. 

The market price of U.S. rice has 
fallen about 10% since May, and is 
now below the $4.92-a-lb. support price. 
That is why 100,000 tons of last year's 
crop has already found its way into the 
storage bins of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and it looks as though a good 
part of the current crop will also end 
up there. 

During 1954-55, U.S. private sales to 
Europe and Latin America will prob 
ably dwindle under the impact of ns 
ing production in Europe and a bumper 
Egyptian crop. That would undoubtedly 
release more rice—as well as wheat and 
dairy products—for distribution to Asian 
governments under Foreign Aid A¢- 
ministrator Harold Stassen’s proposed 
plan (page 100). 
e¢ Effect on Markets—What worries the 
Burmese and the Thailanders is what 
U.S. surplus sales will do to their mar 
kets. The law authorizing U.S. sales 
of surplus products to friendly coun 
tries specifically forbids sales that would 
“unduly disrupt world prices.” But the 
argument in the Rice Bow] is that any 
sales at all will do just that. 

Rangoon and Bangkok are _partict- 
larly concerned about Japan. Last year 
the Japanese imported almost a million 
tons of rice. About 600,000 tons of it 
came from Thailand and Burma. Al 
most a third of Thailand’s sales wet 
traded to Tokyo on a barter agreement 
for machinery, textiles, and other mer 
chandise. 

Southeast Asia would have sold even 
more rice to Japan, but the Japanese 
swung over to heavy imports of North 
American wheat during the U.S. occt 
pation—1.7-million tons last year. Even 
these heavy grain imports, howeve, 
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try duplicating this... 


now you can RENT 


the world’s foremost 
duplicating system 


for as low as 
$7.50 a month 


For just pennies a day, you can . 
install a complete, modern 

OLD TOWN Spirit Duplicating 
System in your office. You can 
rent one, a dozen. or more of 
these precision-engineered 
Spirit Duplicators with no 
capital investment necessary. 


Even before you rent, you can 
have a 10-Day Free Trial... 
to prove for yourself how the 
versatile OLD TOWN Duplicator cuts 
paper work and saves both time 
and money. You’ll find hundreds 
of applications — from sales 
letters, bulletins and reports 


to simplified billing and 


control systems — make all 


the copies you need of 


everything you can type, write 


or draw in 1 to 6 colors. 


Your old machine? Trade it in. 
That antiquated “smudge pot” 
is still worth money, Trade 

it in on the new OLD TOWN 


Duplicator. 


Get all the facts on OLD TOWN’S 


remarkable rental plan. 


World’s foremost 
maker of carbons, 
ribbons, duplicators 
and supplies 





Mail the coupon NOW! 





OldTown 









Old Town Corporation, Dept.. BW-11, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information 
on the OLD TOWN iInkless Duplicator, 
including 10-day free trial, rental and 
trade-in. 

Present GuplicatOrs ..........0.ccccssssesssrsreesree 


© You may arrange a FREE Trial 


Company Name 
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Get 90% MORE POWER 
to sand, grind, cut, brush! 


Get continuous, heavy-duty production, more out- 

put with this new Black & Decker 7-inch Heavy- 

Duty Sander Grinder. Its B&D-built motor was 

specially designed just for this tool! Housing is pro- 

tected, switch guarded. Air exhaust is directed away from 

operator. Lubricant-sealed ball bearings. Two speeds: 5,200 

and 6,000 rpm. Only $79.50. See your B&D distributor for 

demonstration, or write: THE Back & Decker Mre. Co., 
Dept. W114, Towson 4, Maryland. 


See "Tools-Electric” in phone directory for 


Bluck& Decker @) 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOL 





SITE FACTS: 
Write for Free 
Detailed Analysis, 
‘Industrial Colorado” 


Colorado Department of Development 
2 State Capitol 
Denver 2, Colo. 


a 
COLORADO CLIMATE...THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 


SALESMAN”... 
per city is 








with a rented 
car from 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


Have more selling time tb spehd 
with customers...less time wasted 
“getting around.” On local calls 
use the time-saving convenience of 
“your car” rented from NATIONAL 
... an easy-driving, late model... 
economical and dependable! 


Wherever you are, here or abroad, look 
for the NATIONAL member in the yel- 
low pages of the ’phone directory or write 
for a pocket directory and 
National Courtesy Card to: 


NATIONAL 


Car Rental System 
1209 WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS 3, 





“.. . Peking’s continued ap 
peals may sound louder and 
sweeter than they have 9 


ai 


far... 
RICE starts on p. 14 


are not enough to feed Japan’s 22- 
lion postwar population increase. Pg 
capita consumption of all food grains 
is probably under prewar. 

e Alternate—Premier Yoshida’s govem. 
ment wants to encourage Japan-South 
east Asia trade as an alternate to bei 
drawn into Peking’s Communist traé 
orbit. But rice exports provide the onk 
way Burma and Thailand can pav ff 
Japanese goods. Lower purchases in th 
Rice Bowl would mean smaller sales ¢ 
Japanese manufactured goods. 

However, Premier Yoshida woul 
find it hard next week in Washingtog 
to refuse any offer of American whe 
or rice to Japan in exchange for blocked 
Japanese yen. 
¢ Bull Market Ahead—Todav’s problem 
is whether the Burmese and the Tha 
landers can be persuaded to lower ther 
prices, in the face of a continuing 
long-term bullish market for their rie 
exports. 

The long-range outlook for rice pre 
ducers in Asia is good. The Orient§ 
population is growing at a rate of 10% 
annually. In five years, there will bea 
market for about 7.5-million tons mor 
food grains in the region. So far, ther 
is nothing to indicate that the deficit 
countries can or will raise their d 
mestic production to meet this demand 

Burma has suggested it will go & 
China with its current surplus. Wha 
China could pay with remains some 
thing of a mystery. Nor is it clear that 
China really wants rice imports sine 
it has exported small amounts over thé 
past year to Ceylon, Hongkong, and 
Japan. Most Western agronomists be 
lieve China still has her prewar mee 
deficit despite a vast program to raist 
agricultural production. The Commu 
nists’ recent claim that China now has 
601-million people reinforces this be- 
lief. But Peking’s leaders seem pie 
pared to take rice out of the mouths 
of the population for export if it can 
serve Red China’s political ends. 

Washington generally believes that 
the Burmese government is sound 
enough to sell to Communist China 
without falling into a Peking-Moscow 
political trap. 

Thailand is another question. Do 
mestic rice trading there is handled by 
the local Chinese. If the government 
forces them to take up any cut in the 
tice export price, Peking’s continual 
appeals to their national loyalties may 
sound louder and sweeter than they 
have so far. 
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where there’s 


ELECTRICAL POWER 


The steel industry is one of the big industrial users of rubber-insulated 
high voltage power cable—more of which is made by Okonite 
than any other cable manufacturer. Some of these Okonite 
cables (like the one pictured here) are operating at 35,000 
volts between phases—the highest voltage at which rubber-insulated 
cable has ever been used for power purposes. The insulation 
which makes this possible was developed by Okonite 30 years ago; 
it is just one of the many instances where Okonite research has made a 
pioneering contribution. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


- ... there's OKONITE CABLE 








Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 

for your office personnel. Proper 
placement and an adequate number mean 
added convenience for all. 


Only Apsco produces pencil sharpeners 
engineered for specific office, factory, 
and school applications. 

Specify, too, Apsco Staplers and Punches 
when ordering from your stationer. 


Descriptive literature available on request. 


APSCO GIANT MODEL 51 


Apsco products inc. 


P. O. BOX 840, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
FACTORIES: ROCKFORD, ILL.; TORONTO, CANADA 


STANDARD STOCK 
SNAP-APART SETS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED 


BILLS OF LADING [(] 

INVOICE SETS (1) 

VOUCHER CHECKS [] 
STATEMENT SETS (1) 
REQUEST FOR QUOTATION [] 
PURCHASE ORDER SETS [] 
RECEIVING REPORT [] 
REQUISITION FORM [] 

SALES ORDER SETS []} 
CORRESPONDENCE SETS [] 
W-2 TAX FORMS [] 

Imprinted With Your Name, Etc. 


10 DAY SHIPMENT—LOW PRICES 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS co., inc. 


Allwood, Clifton, N. J. 
Plants: N. Y. City; Newark, 
Belleville, & Clifton, N. J. 


CHECK 
LIST 

AND 
WRITE 
FOR 
SAMPLES 
AND 
PRICES 





NEW HYDRO PLANT, opened with Mexican government blessing, is a symbol for .... 


Mex Light: Getting 


t 


NEW BOSS of Mexican Light & Power 
Co., William H. Draper, Jr., was economic 
troubleshooter in Berlin, later a trustee of 
the Long Island RR. 


Two months ago, Mexican Light & 
Power Co., Ltd. got a 21% rate » 
crease. 

[wo weeks ago, Mexican Pres 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines joined Mex Ligh 
Chmn. William H. Draper, Jr., for the 
inauguration of the company’s née 
Patla hydroelectric power plant. 

This week, Mex Light declared 
dividend on its common stock. 

These bits of news would hardly k 
surprising were it not that the mt 
boost, desperately needed, is the lag 
est Mex Light has received in veats 
and the common dividend is the fit 
since 19]3. 

Moreover, the Ruiz visit to Patla ® 
the first time since the oil expropmt 
tion days in the late 1930s that a Mew 
can president has so officially and fore 
fully put himself on the record as 
dorsing a private foreign enterprise 
Mexico. That goes double for an entet 
prise as politically beyond the pale & 
Mex Light, the largest private compat, 
domestic or foreign, in Mexico. _ 
¢ Significant—Mex Light’s improvint 
estate has meaning for more than Us 


Brighter All Around 
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not 10 P.M. ~ 


That’s the MARCHANT way vs. pencil pushing 


If you’re doing your figurework by pushing a 
pencil...or by struggling along with old-fashioned 
or inadequate equipment...if you're trying to get 
along without a MARCHANT calculator, you 
owe it to your business to look at the new 
FIGUREMATIC. 

This all-electric calculator brings you fast, au- 
tomatic multiplication and division, together with 


rapid addition and subtraction, at the lowest price 
in calculator history. 

And, if you use our “pay-as-it-saves” plan, 
now you can avoid budget problems and own 
a MARCHANT for less than even the regular 
rental rate. 

With brief instruction, anyone in your office 


can use a MARCHANT efficiently. 


‘Phone the Marchant Man 

Find out by an actual test run on your 
own work just how many hours of 
drudgery a FIGUREMATIC will save 
you. Easy to use...easy to own...easy 
on your time... 


Light & 

rate I . 

Any way you figure — 

n Pres 
ox Lil IT’S MARCHANT! 

. ie) 
, for the 
v's ne 
nt. 
clared 
ardly be —_ ii 7 > ~e é High speed, 
the “Tati = r automatic 
the lag ‘ f MARCHANT 
1 veal Figurematic 
in yeals, 

the fist 

Patla i 
Xpropti: 
“| MARCHANT ruil ths vpn —~ 

: r Coubov -—4 

nd force AMERICA’S FIRST 
cd at ; | Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your figure- 
rprise I | work costs and lighten your figuring burden. Mail this coupon 
an enter | with your business letterhead for free... 
‘ pes ! Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods . . . . [1] 
a Descriptive Literature on Marchant Calculators. . . . . (C) 
0. 
mproving I MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
than jus 
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Barton PLAYING CARDS the shareholders. The Ruiz adminis- diplomat and former U.S. ambassa4, 


tration has deliberately launched a_ to Mexico, to become chairman of ¥ 
campaign of welcome and encourage- Light. The company was plagued wij 
ment for foreign investment, and is trouble. Lights were winking 
stressing its policy toward Mex Light throughout the capital because of 
as an earnest of its intentions. water shortage (Mex Light didn’t ha 

For foreign-owned utility companies the steam capacity it has now); t 
clsewhere in Latin America, frequently company was five or six months behiy 
whipping boys for nationalism, and getting out its bills; the 
starved for rate increases and capital, Workers Union was sniping : 

Mex Light’s experience should provide pany, causing slowdowns 
moral support, if nothing else. downs at various branches. The unig 
e Checkered—Through its 50 years in men—as well as many a governme 
: a business, Mex Light has been caught  official—called publicly for Mex Light 

e « » functional advertising that up by revolutions, has been splashed expropriation. 

“deals you in” with customers with red ink, has seen its general man- Messersmith’s job was to pave th 
Barton Cards take you to the party when your ager shot at his desk, has been be- way for a dollar loan for Mex Light 
customers play a game with friends. These 52 sieged by angry labor unions, hurt griev- which the government would have 
miniature billboards keep your name, trade- | ously by devaluation, threatened with endorse—and guarantee. He laid hj 
ie ne ee nationalization. cards on the table before Miguel Ak 
dersements of your en, Cid tend . It was founded bya pioneer of power man, then Mexican president: Mexig 
reminded, their friends are introduced to in Latin America—a U.S. engineer City needed 250,000 kw. of new powey 
your firm. named Frederick Stark Pearson, who Mex Light would build half of it if th 
Of highest quality, satin-smooth, soil-resistant | 4/80 set up the giant Brazilian Traction, government’s Federal Electricity Com 
finish. Eight attractive colors, silhouette or | Light & Power Co., Brazil’s largest en- mission would build the rest. Ma 
gold-leaf design. Smart plastic gift box re- terprise. In tlre early 1900s, Pearson Light would do nothing unless the go: 
pe ig ee on or jomeay. Minimum | heard of a likely hydro power site, four ernment would guarantee it againg 
pet ey Song Call your Shew-Barten men or days by burro-back from Mexico City. nationalization and promise rate ip 

A Frenchman owned a concession to creases. 
produce power there for the capital. Aleman bought—and the Worl 
-SHAW-BARTON Pearson visited the spot, and managed Bank followed up with a $26-millin 
BS to raise money in Toronto, London, loan in 1950. One condition for the 
Calendar and Specially Aduertising and New York to buy the concession loan was the company’s agreement t 
Cameee e conten te pamntnes, G1t03 — and get into operation. Like Brazilian undergo financial reorganization, and 
Traction, Mex Light was set up as a_ to restrict dividends. Mexico had t 
Canadian company. It bought gener- promise to respect Mex Light's conces 

ators, and was in business in 1903. sion. 

With the series of revolutionary ex- [he government’s Nacional Fina. 
ys N' plosions between 1910 and 1919, Mex ciera, something of a Mexican Recon 

Light had its first taste of trouble. Com- struction Finance Corp., chipped in a 
mon shareholders received their last equal amount of pesos, and Ma 
dividend in 1913. Except for relatively Light’s present expansion program be 
palmy days in the late 1920s and early gan to roll. It continued under the nev 
1930s, Mex Light didn’t have the cash government of Pres. Ruiz Cortine 
in its jeans to string new power lines, The first phase was completed with 
much less pay dividends. Patla’s inauguration two wecks ago 
¢ Control—In 1924, the Belgian utility Meanwhile, the Federal Electnat 
holding company, Sofina (Societe Fi- Commission stepped up work on it 
nanciere de Transports et d’Enterprises Miguel Aleman system, which nov 
MAKE . Industrielles), then building its world- feeds some 211,000 kw. into Mex 

your wide empire, bought an interest in Light’s 500,000 kw. system. 

° Mexico City Tramways, another Pear- | * No Letup—There was never a letupin 

CONTACTS with son creation. Through the tramways other problems, however. Labor strife 
(now government-owned) Sofina grad- continued severe and bitter until two 
JAPAN ually bought into Mex Light. Until years ago when the leadership of the 
h h 1950, when Mex Light went through union was replaced by a more moderate 
throug a drastic financial reorganization, Sofina group. Then, in April, this year, came 

the hardest blow—a 40% devaluation 


held absolute control. Now it’s simply hi 
ila F J | BA N K LTD the largest shareholder, among many of the Mexican peso (BW —Apr.24'34, 














scattered through the U.S., Canada,  p138) 

Britain, and Western Europe. its half-year statement, Me 
Head Office: Chiyodoku Tokyo Sofina’s shrewd Dannie N. Heineman _Light’s net dropped 41% below the 
184 Branches throughout Japan (North Carolina-bom, 82 years old now, same period in 1953 (from $2-million 
Overseas and still boss of the holding company) to $1.2-million). The third quarter 
London Bronch:  Solisbury House, Finsbury didn’t touch Mex Light’s management — says Chmn. Draper, will show up worst 
Cireus, london, E. C. 2 until 1937, when the general manager But the 21% rate increase that went 
New York Representative Office: was killed in his office by a disgruntled into effect Oct. 1 is a big step toward 
Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. employee. The new man then in- repairing devaluation losses, and the 
Calcutta Representative Office: éth-Floor, stalled, Gustave Maryssael, is still presi- last quarter is counted on to work 4 

Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Rood, dent and general manager. big improvement in the ledger. 
Colcutta-1 ¢ Expanding—In 1947, Heineman in- That increase is still not enough, 
vited George S. Messersmith, a career says Mex Light, to compensate bo 
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Dasaas A New England Mutual agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 
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x La HOW BUSINESSMEN THINK is what William B. Hardy How does the new tax law help people getting in- 

4 learned in his first jobs as a traveling salesman (teztiles come from endowment and annuity contracts? 

have ty and containers). It was a great foundation for his life in- “um : nee 

laid hy surance career. He joined New England Mutual in 1935 First of all, the rule for taxing annuity paywaene has 

zuel Ale and he naturally took special interest in the life insur- been liberalized. Then, there’s a new provision which 
Mexicr ance needs of businessmen. Bill is a leader in commu- limits the amount of tax that must be paid upon maturity 

W power nity enterprises such as the Community Chest and the of an endowment contract. Finally, a tax credit is allowed 
it if the Big Brothers. He's been president of the New England which can reduce the tax of a retired couple as much as 

ty Com Mutual Leaders Association. His clients, also, find that $480 ie 

3 ; it pays to follow his lead when they have questions like per year. 

it. those on this page. 

the gor About that $480 credit — do I have to be in a high tax 

bracket to benefit from that provision? 
rate in “Not necessarily. Any married couple over 65 may be 


















































eligible for the full credit if they get $2400 of annual in- 
come from insurance policies, annuities, pension plans or 
other unearned taxable income. Certain tests must be 
met to qualify for the credits.” 


)-million 

for the 
ment ti 
on, an 


had te 


; conces 7. - “Under the new law, that part of each annuity payment 
a which figures out to be a return of capital will be tax-free. 
| Finan Yr This benefit will continue even after you’ve fully re- 
| Recon be : covered your invested capital.” 

ed in an 


How is annuity taxation liberalized? 





id Me " In what way have they limited the tax I would have to 
ram be pay on endowment maturities? 

the ner “You pay no more tax than you’d pay if you’d received 
-ortines the taxable amount over a three year period. This means 


ed with 
ks ago. 
lectricity 


you can get into a lower tax bracket in the year when the 
endowment matures. 


” 


; on its , , 
he I want all I’m entitled to — What do I do next? 
to Mer = , Po “First, we advise you to ask your attorney how the law 
as affects your personal situation. Then, to help you answer 
letup in ’ “3 ; the technical questions about life insurance, you're in- 
p 1 
or strife vited to use the special knowledge of a carefully selected 
] g 
ntil two and trained New England Mutual agent. Together, they 
of ‘the will show you how to get full benefit from the new 
noderate tax law.” 


ir, came 


NEW Tax 


aluation ; 

245  # ooo Le Law 
Valuable Book Free — “New Tax Law and 

t, Me Your Estate.”’ Easy-to-read booklet compares the 


low the old law with the new. Suggests steps you should take. 
-million The Send coupon. We'll mail your free copy immediately 
quarter 3 No obligation. 


New EncGianp Mutua. — P.O. Box 333-B2, Boston 17, Mass. 


D WOIS. 
re went Life Insurance 

' toward Company of Boston Pei eainkadas cs vida wetendinseydicnid éteagoesbuaaen 
a> ON SE ERD te OED ray oe 


work 4 THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
enough, FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS PROTECTION, AND RETIREMENT 
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WITH ANTI-CORROSIVE 
STAINLESS STEEL 
FASTENINGS 


S ) SAVE INITIAL COST! 
‘\/ ‘Superior production capacity and 


know-how means lower costs from 
Anti-Corrosive, America’s oldest and 
largest firm dealing exclusively in 


stainless steel fastenings! 


SAVE TIME! 

IN STOCK inventory of more than 
9,000 varieties and sizes of stainless 
fastenings means immediate delivery 
of your needs! Streamlined service 


on special orders, too! 


SAVE OPERATING COSTS! 

Anti-Corrosive’s consistent top qual- 
ity protects your production sched- 
ules, eliminates rejection headaches, 


means trouble-free operation! 


Write for FREE Catalog 54A, 

My the one complete reference 

wy handbook to stainless steel 

fastenings! Varieties, sizes, prices and dis- 
‘counts at a glance! 


R 
se Ro 


S 
2 
mi 
~ 
© 


© 
> 

% pro? 

ANTI-CORROSIVE 

METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Castleton-on-Hudson New York 


— 


for devaluation and the wage increases 
that followed. A 30% boost was 
needed; but while Pres. Ruiz promises 
another rate increase next year, he felt 
that such a big boost now would be 
tough on industrial power consumers, 
themselves hit hard by devaluation. 

¢ Man for the Job—It was devaluation 
that provided Gen. William Draper 
with his baptism of fire as Mex Light 
boss. Heineman first met Draper in 
1946 in Berlin, where Draper was an 
economic adviser to Gen. Lucius Clay. 
Draper’s subsequent duties, as Under 
Secy. of the Army and a trustee of the 
Long Island RR., impressed Heineman 
as good background for Mex Light. 

In late 1953, Draper was elected to 
the Mex Light board—joining a group 
that had been strengthened earlier that 
vear by the addition of John W. Snyder, 
former U.S. Treasury Secretary. On 
Apr. 1, 1954, Draper succeeded Mes- 
sersmith, who moved up to honorary 
chairman. 

Draper feels he can build on today’s 
favorable outlook and make Mex Light 
the strongest private utility in Latin 
America. Assets are now almost $200- 
million, capacity is almost 500,000 kw. 
Add to that the government’s power 
plants that feed into Mex Light’s and 
the svstem will have nearly 825,000 kw. 
in a couple of years, enough to keep up 
with demand until perhaps 1960. Best 
of all, Mex Light has the assurance of 
a cooperative deal from the Ruiz Cor- 
tines administration. 
¢ Busy Time—There are always pessi- 
mists who foresee trouble: The role of 
the huge, foreign-owned utility in a 
developing, nationalist-minded country 
is never a bed of roses. Labor problems 
could again develop a lot of thorns. 
Probably most Mexicans believe the 
company should be nationalized. The 
government’s own Electricity Commis- 
sion might one day cast covetous eyes 
on Mex Light. Draper and his associ- 
ates can expect a busy time. 








The Pictures——Atlas Steel, Ltd. 
—162; Buffalo Evening News—50; 
Compton-Kratovil—Cover; Henry 
G. Compton—78 (It.), 80 (top It.), 
81 (bot. It.); Harris & Ewing— 
27 (middle); International News 
Photos—26 (rt.), 27 (It.), 59; Bob 
Isear—52; Herb Kratovil—78 (rt.), 
80 (top rt., bot. rt.), 81 (bot. rt.); 
McGraw-Hill World News—148; 
Edith Miller—45; Rapid Grip & 
Batten, Ltd.—126; Southern Pa- 
cific RR-—28; Texas Co.—79, 30 
(bot. It.); Toronto Telegram—167; 
Union Pacific RR—118; United 
Press—26 (It.), 27 (bot.), 122; 
Westinghouse Electric—125; Wide 
World—25, 27 (rt.), 29, 132; 
George Woodruff—102, 103. 











BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


“This is the man,” proclaims a Havam 
poster. The man, Cuban president 
lulgencio Batista (he seized power in 
1952) was reelected in a walk thi 
week when opponent Ramon Gru 
San Martin withdrew: from the face 
charging a rigged vote. Rigged or no, 
strong man Batista faces trouble: Po 
litical bitterness is increasing, sugar 
prices sagging. There’s a big Cuba 
sugar carryover already, and growers 
here are trying to cut back U.S. im 
ports. 

® 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. will get mor 
than $600-million in payment for it 
former concessions and property in 
Iran. The bill will be paid by the 
cight-company —consortium—including 
AlOC-—that has taken over Irania 
oil. . . . Meanwhile, the first British, 
U.S., French, and Dutch tankers have 
arrived at the Abadan refinery to stat 
loading Persian oil for world markets. 

* 
Europe’s steel industry is booming 
Firms belonging to the European Ceal 
and Steel Community, with heat 
quarters in Luxembourg, report a back- 
log of orders stretching to September, 
1955. 

a 
Mexico’s devaluation has not solved 
its unfavorable balance of trade. Lat 
est figures indicate that the trade deficit 
for the year may go to $200-million. 
But Mexicans are hoping an uptum 
the tourist trade will compensate for the 
trade losses. 

« 
Japan’s aircraft industry may get a new 
lease on life. One of Prime Minister 
Yoshida’s requests during his Washing 
ton visit will be a $40-million American 
loan to help revive it. Yoshida will ofte 
to back up the U.S. loan with $5-mi 
lion from the Japanese government. 
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You sometimes hear businessmen say 


at 


“Between you and me and the gatepost.. . 


We don’t have any dealings with gateposts. 


ete fh Any plant location business you have with us is 

by the strictly between us — no gateposts! 

ncluding 

Iranian Norfolk and Western plant location specialists 

Be = know the need for moving quietly. They also 

to start know The Land of Plenty, and they under- 

urkets. stand the problems of plant location as related 

ooming to manufacture and distribution. They can 

ae give you full details on many excellent plant 

+ a back sites — promptly, reliably, without obligation Your traffic manager is a 

tember, ane, transportation specialist, and 

; and IN CONFIDENCE! , transportation is a major factor 

in good plant location. Con- 

+ solved = sult your traffic manager when 
: you're weighing the facts about 

ie. Lit Please WRITE, WIRE or CALL: at Bo 


le deficit INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
-million. Drawer B-650 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 

ptum in Norfolk and Western Railway 

e for the ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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NEWS 


FOR MANAGEMENT 


12 


| * Coaten "4 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
PHILADELPHIA 


JANUARY 24-28, 1955 


Once again the Air Conditioning Exposi- | 
tion brings the opportunity to survey the | 
| latest equipment, practices and trends | 
in the ever-growing fields of air condi- 
' tioning, heating and ventilating. 


LOOK FOR new products 
new ideas new methods 
to help increase efficiency and comfort 
in plant, office and home. 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


' Under the auspices of the American Society of 
; Heating & Ventilating Engineers 


Management: International Exposition Company’ 
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WHAT ARE YOUR 





up to 40 % i in id Costs 


with MARSHAL/LCRAT 
LOW CARBON Ground Flat Stock 


@ It is easy to machine 

@ Grinds to a good finish 

© Takes a good case 

e Has excellent weldability 

And compared to Tool Steel gives up to 

60% savings in steel cost. Now you can 

use Marshallcrat for jigs, fixtures, patterns, 

machine parts or other pieces that require 

nothing more than case hardening. Over 

190 standard sizes in stock ready for ship- 

ment. It will pay you to investigate. 

A BAR, STRIP & PLATE GRINDING SERVICE 
Write for catalog 


MARSHALL STEEL CoO. 


P.0. BOX 108 W LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


ARISTOCRAT OF LOW CARBON GROUND FLAT STOCK 
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The ‘'Republican Market’’— 
to Election Day, 1954, 
and... 










350 - 


325- 
Standard & Poor's 50 Industrial 


Daily Stock Price Index (1926= 100) 





1952 1953 1954 
yi0)6) a 
NDJFM AM J JS A § © Se MAM SF J AS O ND 
ELECTION , U BUSINESS WEEK 
EVE 
«eethe Day After 
Closing Closing 
Stock Price Gain | Stock Price Gain 
rrr ree $ 95.00 $4.25 | Int‘l Nickel ere $2.37 
PeoplesGL&C....... 155.25 4.25 | U.S. Steel re 2.37 
Du Pont Ee Pe 145.00 4.00 | Westinghouse ......... 71.62 2.37 
| og eee 123.50 3.75 | So. Calif. Edison 2s. GG%S 2.00 
Allied Chemical ....... 93.00 3.25 | Republic Steel ce «=O 2.00 
Kennecott Copper ..... 90.50 3.25 | National Steel ........ 51.62 1.87 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 82.00 2.75 | Consol. N. Gas ........ 68.75 1,87 
re 81.50 2.50 | Union Pacific ......... 142.00 1.75 
Aluminum Co. ........ 80.50 2.50 | Johns-Manville 77.25 1.75 | 
General Motors ....... 92.50 2.50 | Eastman Kodak ....... 59.87 1.62 

















The Big Board Perks Up 


On Tuesday, the voters had _ their What’s more, the industrial shares 
say. And their over-all verdict was were not the only favorites. Rails and 
pleasing to investors and traders. utilities, both laggards of late, proved 

The election news did much more _ prime targets for buyers. And the steam 
than wipe out the fears that had that came into the market early in the 
haunted the Street (chart above)—it day, showed no signs of ev: aporating 
stoked new fires under the lagging bull later. Many of the gains disclosed at 
market. the closing gong were highly substantial 

On Wednesday, new buying orders (tabulation above). 
flooded into the market. Prices »* Explanations—Why did W all Street 
promptly began to shoot up at a rate _ throw its hat in the air at the sight of 
not matched on the Big Board since the Democrats moving back into contra 
September of 1939. of the House and into almost eves 
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QUIETER 


through and through... 
to bring fast figure-facts to you! 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
Multi-Flex Adding Machine 


the 


You get al/ the features you need . . . for all the 
figures you want...in the new ELECTRIC 
Underwood Sundstrand Multi-Flex Adding 
Machine. 


You get approximately 20% greater cycling 
speed .. . new Multi-Flex Control Bar for faster 
calculations . . . easier correction of errors with 
new electric correction key. 


You get flexible figuring ... changing from 
one type of calculation to another is faster than 
ever. 


You get improved design: You get that 
popular easy-operating Underwood Sundstrand 
10-Key Touch Method Keyboard. 


The Original 
Teuch Method 
Keyboard 


And you get it all with a quiet, cushioned, 
untiring action. 

Call your nearest Underwood office listed 
in the classified pages of the telephone direc- 
tory for a demonstration of the Underwood 
Sundstrand Multi-Flex...the art 
really electric adding machine. 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines... Accounting Machines. ..Typewriters 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons...Punched Card 
Equipment... Electronic Computers 
One Park Avenue Underwood Limited 
New York 16, N. Y. Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 








Your watchman 
never sees this 


... BUT PAPER 
“IMAGINEERING” GETS RID 
OF HIM—FAST! 


Stolen profits—resulting from lack of mod- 
ern packaging cost controls has been stopped 
by many companies with the help of Thilco. 


FOR EXAMPLE: A lubri- 
cating system company 
cuts costs by replacing 
cartons, tags, inserts, 
etc., with a single mois- 
ture-resistant bag im- 
printed with complete 
product and installation 
data. Saving: 50% in 
material alone. 


Here are two more cost control examples 
of savings made through Thilco paper 
“Imagineering”. 


® Hospital blood banks now place blood 
containers and vials in Thilco “‘unit-pack” 
tell-all paper bags — replacing wired-on 
vials, tags, etc. Result: Less handling, less 
breakage, reduced cost. 

® An exclusive Thilco stain-proof, water-proof 
single wrap replaces double wraps of kraft 
and burlap on baled woolen goods. Saving: 
5¢ per bundle plus reduced damage claims. 


Stop profit loss of high cost packaging 
now—with Thilco PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


Find out what Fhilco Paper “Imagineering” 
can do for you. Tell us your packaging prob- 
lems. Chances are we can solve them with 
better methods for less cost. We'll also send 
special samples from our file of over 4200 
that may fit your needs. 


Get this “Fact File’ 


It tells of savings made by ‘athens Coat Custos 
companies such as yours. “Case mecTORES 
Write on your company 
letterhead todoy — and 
put some of these cos? con- 
trol ideas to work for you. 












: y 
I ad 
Funclioniae VA 


, THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
KAUKAUNA - WISCONSIN 
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balance with the Republicans in the 
Senate? A check of some of the brok- 
ers and traders who were active in 
Wednesday’s market shows that there 
were several reasons, not all of them 
consistent with each other. 

For one thing, investors generally 
were greatly relieved that the Demo- 
crats weren't able to engineer the land- 
slide that many had expected. Even 
though his party lost ground, Pres. 
Eisenhower can still expect Congress 
to give general support to his middle- 
of-the-road, pro-business program (page 
25). 

Nothing in the election returns can 
be interpreted as a repudiation of the 
“partnership” approach to relations be- 
tween business and government that 
he has been following. 

For another thing—and here’s where 
an element of contradiction comes in— 
a lot of traders think the election will 
give long-run inflationary forces a boost. 
W ashington will continue to maintain 
a generally favorable climate for busi- 
ness. But the emphasis on strict econ- 
omy may well be soft-pedaled. The 
Democrats, who control the House, will 
be all for more federal spending and 
more casy money. 

The Republicans, who think their 
domestic economic policies may have 
cost them some votes, will be tempted 
to give ground. In any case, they will 
not now come out for any Spartan 
measures. 

All in all, as Wall Street saw it on 
the day after election, the man who 
holds common stocks has nothing to 
fear from Washington in the next two 
years. And—just possibly—he might cash 
in on a generally more inflationary 
trend in federal policies. 
¢ Precedents—Whether the initial up- 
ward rush of this Wednesday will con- 
tinue in the weeks ahead is another 
matter—one to which history furnishes 
no clear clues. 

Thus, the Republican sweep in 1952 
loosed a flood of buying that by year- 
end had sent Standard & Poor’s daily 
industrial stock index up 8% above the 
pre-election level. Yet on that occasion 
only the nimble were able to cash in 
the paper profits. Prices began to fade 
badly in early 1953, and by late summer 
the S&P index was down to 9% below 
the pre-election figure. 

Reaction to the 1950 election was 
quite different. Then, Election Day 
was followed by 14 months of rarely 
interrupted rise. The industrial share 
index finally rose 30% above its start- 
ing point. 

Chances are that it wouldn’t be wise 
to be guided by either of these prece- 
dents. More than ever in recent years 
the market has been demonstrating its 
fabled inconsistency. Moreover, in both 
the post-election moves under consid- 
cration, the markets found strong mo- 


tives outside the election results. Sim; 
lar extra-political factors may easily 
equally important this year. Moody; 
Investors Service opines that while thi 
week’s results at the polls “may wel 
influence next year’s governmental x 
tions,” they are not “likely to mey 
very much else to the market.” 

[here are plenty of factors mo 
basic to the market that should be cop 
sidered in weighing coming mark 
trends. 
¢ Dividends—Earnings and dividend 
probably have more influence on the 
market’s future than any other facton 
For instance, in the next few wee 
those stocks that declare higher-thap 
expected yearend dividends will jum 
quite sharply. General Motors an 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber provided fix 
cxamples of this response in the pag 
two weeks. And of course the revery 
works equally; individual stock price 
will dive if dividend news is disappoint 
ing. 

Still, this influence of dividends ; 
pretty much seasonal, and will soon log 
much of its force. The yearend declan 
tions will soon be ended, with onl 


scattered dividend changes cropping 


for some months. 


e Earnings, Too—The same _ season! 


characteristics apply to earnings, t 
some extent. Current profits aren! 
having much influence on the marke 
right now, but that’s because the ma 


ket had sensed their direction well nf 


advance. 


Right now, the more important ques 


tion is: How large will profits and 
dividends be in 1955? Wall Street’ 
answers range all over the spectrum 
Plenty of the guesses merit suspicion, 
because of two “factors: 


¢ People generally tend to be over § 


optimistic in their advance prediction 
Realism sets in only after the vear in 
question has actually started. 

e Government plans for the nev 
year gencrally have a strong effect. But 
what these plans will be is rarely know! 
until the President delivers his annu 
message to Congress in January. 

e The Jeers—Here’ s a sampling of th 
guesses going the rounds now, varvin: 
from rosy all the way to dismal: 

One seer predicts a renewed am 
race in 1955, starting a new boom 
Others see dark clouds: auto productiot 
down 5%, profit margins wa\ off, ste 


patduction no better, if as good, as thi § 


year. 

Moody’s typifies the middling hop 
ful view. It believes that the 125 com- 
panies comprising its industrial stock 
index will have average carnings 
around $8.35 per share, up from ths 
year’s $8.05. 

On dividends it sees a rise from thi 
year’s $4.70 up to $5. But it adds that 
political factors could change the pi¢ 
ture in a hurry. 
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ry. , : peraiaiale 
> of th In January, 1947, Canadair Limited became the third component of 
ae what is now the Corporation’s group concept of “Dynamics for Defense”, 
varving Bi ~ : - . : 
aye In addition to commercial and military transport planes, Canadair 
: has since then completed “on time” production of more than 1100 F-86E 
ed arm . “Sabre” jets — and more than 400 T-33 jet training planes. 
> boom. ‘ Currently Canadair is engaged also in development of guided missiles 
yduction \n in tooling for production of a new Maritime Reconnaissance 
, sted ircraft for the R. C. A. E—the largest ever to be built in Canada. 
Off, stee : a — ‘i : 
1 as this Since 1880, Divisions of Dynamics have pioneered in 
» as hydrodynamics, electrodynamics, aerodynamics and nuclear dynamics, 
Todgy they continue to make new and notable contributions 


1g hope to —"" security and industrial progress of the free world. 
75 com 
Z)5 com 
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WORLD'S 
STRONGEST 
TAPE? 


Even “The Angel” can’t break it! 


“Scotch’’ Brand Filament Tape is super-strong, 
amazingly shock-resistant. Thousands of filaments 
imbedded in the pressure-sensitive adhesive give it 
up to 500 lbs. tensile strength per inch of tape width. 
New exclusive “mirror surface’”’ adhesive gives 100% 
tape contact; puts all the tape strength to work. For 
complete information on how you can use it in 
materials-handling and heavy-duty packaging, just 
write on your letterhead to Dept. BW-1164. 















“FILAMENT T TAPE... one of 


PRE ESSURE- 
00: SENSITIV VE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
TAPES i 
for industry, t trademarked - TCi E 
BRAND ome 


ig . 
The term “Scotch” and the plaid design ore registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. x yy 
Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ontario, Canada. ae 














LOOK what 
you can do 
with it! 





PACKAGE PRODUCTS in quick-open- 
ing Tear Strip Containers made with 
“Scotch” Brand Filament Tape. Just 
a pull of the tape and the top is off 

no knives, cleavers, or wedges needed: 
ends profit-loss on damaged goods! 





PALLETIZE merchandise for storage or 
shipment. Filament tape holds pack- 
ages securely; can’t cut workmen's 
hands; won’t cut or damage packages; 
presents no disposal problem. 





UNITIZE shipments of bagged goods 
with “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape. 
A quick, inexpensive way to reduce 
damage claims due to load shifting, 
bulging, vibration. 


a 


SPEED APPLICATION with new 
“Scotch” Brand Filament Tape Dis- 
penser Model H-120. Complete, port- 
able, and compact; saves time an 
makes application easier. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Temporary insomnia is no mysterious or incurable affliction. A little 
detective work—plus common sense—usually can overcome it. 


This doesn’t apply to chronic insomnia. Prolonged bouts of wakefulness 
can be a sign of illness. They demand prompt medical attention. 


Lack of sleep due to insomnia—even for one night—can lower your 
sense of well-being to a minimum. That much experts agree on; they don’t 
agree on why. The theories as to what sleep is are innumerable. Among 
them: It’s no more than our oldest and strongest habit; it’s a conditioned 
reflex depending on fatigue of a waking center; it’s behavior determined by 
the nervous system. 


Regardless of what the sleep process is, it can easily be disrupted. 
But, with some understanding of insomnia, you can probably diagnose and 
remedy the disturbing conditions yourself. 


First, how well you sleep depends a great deal on physical comfort. 
For example, one of the main causes of insomnia is being cold—a situation 
that can usually be corrected easily. But many insomniacs are too preoccu- 
pied by their wakefulness to track down the reason for it. And some just 
can’t believe their insomnia stems from such an elementary cause as a 
draft or cold feet. 


The same is true of unaccustomed or undue noise—or light. 


So see how restful your bedroom really is. The addition of a blanket, 
an opaque windowshade, a noise-absorbing rug on an apartment-dweller’s 
floor, can make all the difference between a good or a bad night’s rest. 


Watch your daily routine—eating, drinking, smoking habits; digestive 
upsets can keep you awake till all hours, too. If you feel hungry, take 
a light snack—a glass of milk or something equally bland—to give your 
digestive system something to do besides complain. 


Another barrier to sleep is nervous tension. Sometimes, “worriers” 
don’t need more sleep as much as they need more rest and relaxation. 


There’s a sound reason for this. In the process of falling asleep, the 
higher brain centers relinquish control and the lower, more primitive parts 
of the brain take over. But they can’t take over if your intelligence is still 
going full blast. 


The insomniac with the overactive mind should ease off from work 
about an hour before bedtime, tease his mind away from its preoccupation. 
The goal is to eliminate the element of tension. 


One way is to put the intelligence to work on something else less 
urgent and demanding; say some form of reading matter—sermons, long 
historical novels—or jigsaw puzzles. 


Another is to put the brakes on your mind by doing nothing. 


The key here is that if you are agitated or worried, sleep will come 
hard. And, when you do fall asleep, you are likely to wake up still tired. 


It’s not wise to induce sleep by prescribing medication for yourself— 
even once. If your doctor prescribes sleeping pills, on no account continue 
them beyond the time specified. 
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Sleeping pills of any kind have one sure aftereffect: a reduction in 
the speed and accuracy of your mental functioning. True, you will not 
develop an addiction to pills of the non-prescription variety. But you may 
find them becoming a habit that you will have trouble breaking. 


How much sleep should you have? Beyond your own experience, 
there’s no rule of thumb; it’s strictly an individual matter. In general, 
adults require seven to nine hours of sleep; old people, five to six. 


But four or five hours of sleep may leave one person feeling fine, 
cause real suffering to another—because he needs double that amount. 
The answer is to sleep as many hours as you find necessary. 


—— 


In case you’ve been a one-whiskey man yourself for a long time, or 
don’t drink, here’s a reminder of the basic differences among whiskey types: 


¢ Bourbon, made mainly of corn, is either 100 proof (50% alcohol) or 
around 86 proof (43% alcohol). Bonded bourbon is 100 proof, must be 
aged for at least four years. It’s regarded as a “heavy” whiskey. 


¢ Scotch, made of barley, is never more than 86 proof, gets its smoky 
flavor from being malted over a peat fire. It is made only in Scotland, has a 
light, mild taste. 

¢ Rye, distilled from rye grain, comes straight in only a few brands 
(Mount Vernon, Old Overholt). Generally what popularly passes for rye is 
a blended whiskey—and is likely to have more bourbon in it than rye. 
It also usually contains a heavy shot of neutral spirits (pure grain alcohol, 
with no whiskey flavor, and which aging won’t affect). It often lacks 
smoothness for that reason. 


¢ Canadian whiskey is also a blend of several whiskies, but contains 
no neutral spirits. Big U.S. sellers are Seagram’s V.O., Canadian Club, 
and a newcomer, Dominion Ten. The latter claims to be drier than most 
(Americans tend to like sweeter whiskey). Canadian whiskeys have a 
light, mild taste. 


Homeowners might be able to get more use out of existing garages— 
or build extra space into new ones. A pamphlet called Garages and Carports, 
put out by the University of Illinois Small Homes Council (10¢, by mail 
from Urbana, IIL.) gives details on the subject, includes suggestions on site 
planning, design, construction. 


Also, Atlantic Coast Lumber Corp. has a leaflet called Garages Plus 
Room to Spare. Although it plugs their precut engineered garages that 
you can erect yourself, it also contains good ideas for adding general storage, 
recreation, and home-workshop facilities. 


— 


Control of bleeding has always been a problem in hemorrhagic illnesses 
and in surgery. A new chemical complex called Adrenosem has been found 
after a year’s test to do an effective job, is now being used in more than 1,000 
hospitals. It acts on capillaries, is said not to affect blood pressure or 
cardiac rate or volume to any serious degree. 


— ‘a 


Look in your bookstores next week for You and Your Car Insurance, 
by George C. Coughlin and Joseph J. Schneider (Morrow; $2.95). Published 
Nov. 10, it goes into all auto-insurance angles, from the layman’s viewpoint. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 6, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Under coal dock, Link-Belt reclaim con- 
veyor is fed by eight belt feeders. 
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LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR 


STACKER CONVEYOR No. 2 
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Belt conveyor delivers to reversible shuttle 
feeder over low-pressure plant bunkers. 






INDUSTRY 






Two Bulk-Flo conveyor-elevators deliver 
coal to crushers for continuous sampling. 


Link-Belt system directs 2000 tons of coal an hour with 


push-button conveyor automation 


hy reason America’s power com- 
panies can provide homes and 
businesses with low-cost electricity is. 
the efficiency with which they handle 
coal. The case of Detroit-Edison’s ad- 
dition to their Conners Creek station 
illustrates the automation possible. 

Working with Link-Belt engineers, 
Detroit-Edison solved a complex coal 
handling problem. Today one man at 
a central control board can select any 
one of eleven sequences to move coal 
from boat to stock at up to 2000 tons 
per hour, or railroad car to bunkers 
at up to 800 tons per hour. The result: 
Handling costs are among the indus- 
try’s lowest. 


This is an example of the results 
achieved by Link-Belt. Here is a single 
source for the planning, manufacture 
and erection of materials handling 
systems large and small. Whether 
you're moving coal or cookies . . . steel 
or sawdust—it will pay you to call the 
Link-Belt office near you. For detailed 
information on modern power plant 
layouts, write for Book 2410. LINK- 
BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


13,689 








One source... one Wp Materials handli . 
responsibility kb _ $ handling 








Here’s what is accomplished 
with this Link-Belt system: 


1. Receive approximately 1.3 million 
tons of coal a year by boat and rail 
2. Handle and keep separate two dif 
ferent kinds of coal. 

3. Store coal in two separate yards, 
reclaim coal from these yards or feed 
directly to power plants. 


4. Maintain centralized control of 
electrically interlocked system. 

5. Provide continuous, automatic 
weighing and sampling. 

6. Hold cost per ton handled to the 
lowest possible figure. 















Showpiece in Atlas’ new 
production line is a con- 
tinuous caster that re- 
ceives hot metal at. top 
and delivers finished 
shapes at the bottom. 







Roy H. Davis, president of Atlas Steels Ltd., is con- 
vinced he can build a big market for stainless steel 
in Canada. With his new plant, he’s . . 


nine $12-Million 





A Pittsburgher, wise in the ways of 
steel, paid a visit to Welland, Ontario, 
and the plant of Atlas Steels Ltd. there. 
He saw a unique setup for the pro- 
duction of stainless steel—unique both 
in its equipment and in its approach 
to the market. 

“If the process goes sour,” he re- 
marked later, “Atlas will be in a bad 
way. If it proves out, the company 
should win a place in the annals of steel 
alongside John Tytus, who brought the 
first successful continuous wide-sheet 
mill to Armco in 1923 

Atlas, in effect, is betting its shirt 
on making a market for stainless in 
Canada 


¢ Big Gamble—To some observers the 


shirt might seem a bit fraved. This 
year, Atlas is threatened by its first net 
loss in nearly three decades. Div 
dends have been passed. Atlas is a 
small company (assets: $22-million), 
and the kind of money it has spent 
on expansion isn’t easy to come by. 
Yet Atlas’ business is nosing up 
now Steelmen and the hawk-eved 
traders on Toronto’s stock exchange 


seem confident that the company can 
steer its way through the shoals of 
the spc ialty steel business. 

[his week, Atlas is putting the fin- 
ishing touches on its new $12-million 
steinless steel production line, the first 
of its kind in the world. It’s a gamble. 
Atlas has built capacity way ahead of 
present Canadian demand. But it is 
determined to make that market grow— 
and to see that Atlas captures the lion’s 
share 


Throw Away the Book 


You can better understand Atlas’ 
problem by comparing its experience 
with that of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
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EY EX/DE POWERED TRUCKS “& 
= YZ FACTORY OPERATION We 


= 


FROM THE RECEIVING OF SUPPLIES THROUGH STORAGE, 





PRODUCTION AND PACKING, TO THE SHIPMENT OF Biss 
FINISHED PRODUCTS... EXIDE- POWERED TRUCKS ASSURE 4% 

FAST, SAFE, PRECISE HANDLING AT LOWEST COST 

FOR OPERATION, MAINTENANCE AND DEPRECIATION, 
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Dik LARGEST U.S. HYDRO PLANT 
is DEPENDS ON EXIDE-MANCHEX BATTERIES ! 
| pa THIS 33,700 K.W. HYDROELECTRIC PLANT IN WISCONSIN NEEDS 
i NO OPERATORS, BUT DOES RELY ON EXIDES TO FURNISH 
by. STAND-BY POWER FOR SWITCHES AND EMERGENCY NEEDS, 
1g up 
k-eved 
‘hange v 
1V Can / 
| DCRCDYS BYER 000 TB PARLE 
he fin- WHEN LIGHTS GO OUT, EXIDE LIGHTGUARD UNITS GO ON, INSTANTLY, AUTOMATICALLY ! 
nillion THY PROVIDE ADEQUATE AND DEPENDASLE EMERGENCY LIGHTING PROTECTION 
ay" IN RAILROAD STATIONS, FACTORIES, STORES, SCHOOLS, THEATRES, OFFICES, 
1¢ firs WHEREVER PEOPLE CONGREGATE, PROTECT YOUR PEOPLE AND PROPERTY 
a AGAINST LIGHTING FAILURES. WRITE FOR DETAILS, DEMONSTRATION. 
cad 0 
t it 18 
grow— 
: jion’s EXIDE INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES ARE BUILT FOR LONGER LIFE AND GREATER 
POWER, LET AN EXIDE SALES ENGINEER SHOW YOU HOW EXIDES CAN 
IMPROVE YOUR OPERATIONS, CUT COSTS, PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS. 
»k 
Atlas’ > 
srience { 
| Steel IN D U S T R 1A L D \ V | S$ i 0 N » The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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DO YOU HAVE 


a specialized business service that 
will help the American Executive to 
do his job 


@ BETTER? 
@ EASIER? 
@ FASTER? 


@ MORE 
PROFITABLY? 


Then tell these executives about your 
services effectively and economically 
through the Business Services Sec- 
tion of “clues”. Information without 
obligation by just dropping a line to 


Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W 42nd St New York 36, N. Y. 














CUT OFFICE OVERHEAD! 


it’s NEW... it’s FREE... 





It’s our monthly newsletter, STATIONERY 
TOPICS. It’s loaded with money-saving spe- 
cials on everyday office and stationery sup- 
plies as well as interesting reading matter. 
Use this coupon for your FREE copy! 


r 
J. J. LESTER & CO., INC. 
“Mail Order Stationers to the Nation” 
305 Canal St., Dept. BW11, N. Y. 13 





Corp., foremost U.S. producer of stain- 
less. The comparison, incidentally, il- 
lustrates the different decisions facing 
a Canadian manufacturer, with a home 
market of 15-million, and an American, 
with 160-million. 

Atlas has set out to create a growing 
Canadian market for stainless. Alle- 
gheny means to make the most out of 
an already-developing U.S. market, 
with strong growth prospects (BW— 
Oct.16’54,p106). In the big-ticket 
“jewelry” business of specialty steels, 
output and costs are figured in pounds 
rather than tons. Highest quality and 
lowest cost become a life or death con- 
cern. 

Stainless steel is expensive. Cold- 
rolled stainless sheet and strip runs 
from 34¢ a Ib. to 63¢ a Ib.; carbon 
sheet and strip ranges between 5¢ and 
6¢. Pound for pound, aluminum has 
a yawning price advantage. The stain- 
less producer has to sit down hard on 
costs lest he price himself out of the 
markets (mainly building and auto 
trim) where aluminum and stainless are 
competitive. Since stainless goes into 
premium uses (where corrosion-resist- 
ance, strength, and looks are impor- 
tant), quality must be of the very 
highest. 
¢ Problems—In Allegheny, you have 
the top producer betting a large part 
of a $110-million expansion scheme 
on big, superpowered equipment—rea- 
soning that it must have expensive tools 
to get the quality. 

Atlas, with a tiny market (Canada 
consumes 3 Ib. of stainless per capita, 
the U.S. 9 Ib.), can’t afford that kind 
of equipment. It doesn’t have the 
melting capacity to keep such an in- 
stallation busy, much less sell the out- 
put. Atlas had to make do some other 
way. That raises these problems: 

e Can a smaller setup provide high 
quality? 

e Will it be efficient enough to 
keep prices competitive? 

¢ One Solution—In meeting the prob- 
lem, Atlas just about threw away the 
book. It took new, unconventional 
equipment and piled it into one inter- 
dependent line—investing $12-million, 
a lot of money for a small outfit. After 
months of test runs, some stainless 
product from the new rig has just gone 
to the market. But there are plenty 
of technical problems remaining—and 
Allegheny Ludlum is in fact helping 
roll some Atlas steel while the equip- 
ment is being perfected. 
¢ Showpieces—Atlas’ process starts with 
a continuous caster—the first of its 
kind in its size. Allegheny has been 
operating a pilot-sized model for sev- 
eral years, developing basic knowledge, 
refining techniques. But Atlas has the 
first commercial continuous caster for 
ferrous metal. While the Canadian 
company bet almost its last nickel, 


Allegheny is betting only a part of it 
research budget. 

The machine was built and designed 
by Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, under pat 
ents owned by Continuous Metaleag 
Co. (itself owned by Koppers and some 
others). It’s a tall, four-story contra 
tion, which receives hot metal at the 
top and delivers finished shapes at the 
bottom—bars, slabs, billets, blooms 
or rounds, depending on what mol 
is used. 

The advantage over convention 
treatment of a ladle of metal includ 
fewer manhours, less investment, ley 
waste—tremendously important to the 
specialty steelman. Of course, you ge 
much less tonnage—and a lot more bug 
in a new process. 
¢ Bargain—Atlas got its caster, phy 
some auxiliary equipment, for $14 
million. It’s hard to imagine whit 
equipment for conventional handling 
of a ladle of steel down to semifinished 
products would cost—but it wouldn't 
be less than $50-million. Of cours 
that kind of money would provide ton 
nage far beyond that of the caster 
But in the stainless business, capacity- 
after a certain minimum—is far les 
important. The market, especially in 
Canada, isn’t that big. 

Atlas’ continuous planetary hot strip 
mill is another showpiece; there’s only 
one like it in the world, in Britain 
It’s about as unusual a rolling mill 
you'll see anywhere. It makes a 95% 
reduction in its one pass at the metal- 
a bite that makes the bystander ponder 
the problem of lubricating the 24 work 
rolls and controlling their speed so that] 
two of them hammer the bar simul 
taneously. The work rolls are mounted 
on two big backup rolls. In effect, ther 
hammer the bar as it moves slow) 
through the machine. 


ll. Sell the Stuff 


Atlas’ bread and butter has bee 
the manufacture of tool, die, high allo 
steels. It’s billed as the largest specialty 
steelmaker in the British Common 
wealth. But stainless is a relatively new 
product. 

Canada has lagged in the use and 
production of stainless. In 1947, Atlas 
Pres. Roy H. Davis decided to go into 
stainless production, leading off with 
billets, later bars, then wire. By 1950, 
Atlas had a hot roll sheet mill; two 
years later a cold mill; then a hot and 
cold rolling strip mill. With the com 
tinuous caster and planetary mill, th 
line is complete. Last year, Atlas mate 
15,000 tons of stainless, about half th 
Canadian market. Virtually all the 
rest came from the U.S. and Brita 

The problem is to sell more stalt 
less. 

If Atlas is to justify its expansion, 
it feels it must nail down the bigget 
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Nanas) Movers pack dishes in 73c CORRUGATED boxes: 
t specs! | Save money, space and work 


Common: 
tively a To pack dishes safely these days, do- On moving day, the required num- —_—yyou have something to move or pack- 


. use and ‘M€stic moving companies are inclining _ ber of boxes are drawn from storage. | age—no matter if it’s heavy or fragile, 
47. Aths more and mote to specially made light- They're stored flat so they take little | bulky or small—think first of corru- 
ro go inte weight corrugated boxes that they can _ space. Set up on the site, they're taped gated board. Your nearby boxmaker 

off with buy for 73c or less—with the name of together and filled. Moving companies __ will be glad to discuss the economies 


By 195, § the company prominently imprinted are also using specially made corru- _ with you. Find him in your classified 
mill; two on the sides. gated boxes to pack such other items _ telephone directory. 

a hot and Of all the materials that have been as books, mattresses, clothing, lamps Corrugated containers can be made 
1 the cot @ tried, none matches corrugated board = and lampshades. Because they're cor- _— so inexpensively today because of the 


=< for its cushioning quality and tendency rugated, these boxes are strongenough _ singular efficiency of Langston ma- 
a 


all the to give under sharp impact. Moving to be used over and over again on chines—capable of turning out corru- 
yall the men now know that fragile, highly different future moving jobs. gated board at speeds up to 650 feet 
4 Britait. valued dishes get good protection in Take a lesson from the experience per minute. Samuel M. Langston Co., 
a low cost corrugated boxes. Yet they are of these modern moving men. When Camden, N.J. 

spared the risk of injury from splinters 


xpansion, @ 9d sharp nails, and the need to liftand 
ne bigs haulheavy,space-consuming containers. ey a G -—) TO het 
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Would your 












Y O amount of money can com- 
| pensate for the personal loss 





you would suffer ifa business 
A. 
friendship, the counsel, the strength in 
difficult times—these things cannot be 


partner were to die. The long 


measured in terms of money. 


But insurance can be a help in halting 
the chain reaction problems that the re- 
maining partner or partners often face. 


For example, what would happen if a 
partner’s holdings were inherited by dis- 
interested relatives who insisted on liq- 
uidation? Or if the heirs forced their 
way into the business, and with inex- 
perienced hands tore down the structure 
it took years to build up? 


One of the best things you can do for 
your business is to ask your lawyer to 





partn 
death 


start a chain reaction? 


prepare a buy and sell agreement which 
will provide for the purchase of a de- 
ceased partner’s interest at a fair price 
by the surviving partner or partners. And 
a good way to be sure to have the money 
when you need it is by buying Travelers 
Partnership Life insurance. 

The importance of proteeting your 


YOU WIL BE 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 







ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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business cannot be overemphasized.Why 
not sit down now with a Travelers agent 
or broker and discuss this sensible, inex 
pensive business safeguard ? If you would 
like more information about Partnership 
Life insurance for your business, fill out 
coupon below—attach to your letterhead 
and mail to us. 


eeeeceoeeeseeeeeeeveeeeers 


Please send me information about 4 
Travelers Partnership Life plans , 
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share of a much larger Canadian mar- 
ket. It knows it can’t compete with 
the Americans in the U.S.—but with a 
12% duty on stainless product entering 
Canada, Atlas counts on beating them 
out at home. 

Naturally, company people play down 
the tariff angle. Instead, they stress 
atriotism. Atlas can tell a fabricator 
“We are making the same things the 
Americans are. Our quality is good, 
our prices competitive. Why not sup- 
port Canadian industry?” 
eCampaign—Patriotism alone won’t 
move the goods. So Atlas has launched 
a campaign to increase the use and 
understanding of stainless. 

Last year, the company set up Atlas 
Steels Institute, a clearinghouse for 
all kinds of information on stainless 
and other specialty steels. The main 
feature of the exhibit at Welland is 
a sampling of the 100,000 or so prod- 
ucts made of stainless, with fabricating 
techniques available for the asking. 
Atlas tries to lure fabricators to Wel- 
land, show them how they can make 
more things and more money out 
of stainless—Atlas stainless preferred. 


Meanwhile, Atlas has backed up its 
institutional program with more sales- 
men and more warehouse facilities 
through Canada. 

As of this fall, Atlas has capacity for 
twice as large a stainless strip or sheet 
market as exists in Canada. It was 
planned that way. With luck in build- 
ing the Canadian market, and with a 
healthy export program, present equip- 
ment might be adequate for five years. 


lll. Ups and Downs 


Welland, Ont. (population 16,000), 
has been home to Atlas and its various 
predecessors since 1918. It’s nicely 
situated: The bulk of the entire Atlas 
market is overnight by truck, there’s 
a reserve of skilled labor, and there’s 
cheap Niagara Falls power 14 miles 
away. Welland is 40 miles southeast 
of Hamilton, where Steel Co. of Can- 
ada (1.9-million tons vearly) and Do- 
minion Foundries & Steel Ltd. (400,- 
000 tons) produce close to half the 
country’s steel. 
¢ Opportunity—Roy H. Davis, a works 
manager with Pittsburgh’s Crucible 








A New Main St. for Toronto 


Toronto’s downtown shoppers and 
merchants are beaming broadly now 
that Yonge Street, the city’s main 
drag, is reopened. For nearly. six 
years, the sidewalks had been a con- 
fusion of gaping holes and construction 
work for Toronto’s recently completed 
4.5-mi. subway that tunnels under 
Yonge Street (BW —Apr.17’54,p170). 

The subway had been planned to 
reduce rush-hour traffic snarls but, dur- 
mg construction, traffic problems _be- 
came so acute that shoppers began shift- 
ing their patronage to less congested 
areas. Downtown stores took a beat- 
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ing. Property values skidded sharply. 

With the reopening of Yonge Street, 
though, Toronto residents got into a 
holiday mood. It was dampened by 
the havoc of Hurricane Hazel, which 
left 62 dead and caused heavy property 
damage, but the city had its festivities 
and parade anyway, past street corners 
where Salvation Army bands played to 
raise funds for victims of the hurricane. 
Now pin-neat Yonge Street, with new 
lighting and underground wiring, has a 
new lease on life. Said a downtown 
jeweler: “Maybe you don’t understand 
how important sidewalks are.” 











THE TECHNIQUE OF 
EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


This book explains the simple methods of 
executive leadership that produce effective 
management control, It discusses rela- 
tionships with subordinates, associates 
and superiors—points out methods of deal- 
ing with problems connected with each 
Puts forth varied methods of solving 
problems of executive leader- 
ship, helping you to select your 
own tools for managing em- 
ployees. By E. H. Schell, Pro- 
fessor of Business Management, 
M, I. T. Seventh Edition, 296 
pp., 26 illus., $4.50 








PRACTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Here is modern psychology on a new plane 
—a simple, readable, completely practical 
manual that will help you handle other 
people, because you'll know how to moti- 
vate them—help you manage yourself, be- 
cause you'll understand the forces that de- 
termine your thoughts and actions, color 
your outlook on life... know how to put 
the right pressure on to achieve what you 
want, By Karl S. Bernhardt, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Toronto, Sec- 
ond Edition. 337 pp., 32 illus., $5.00 




















THE FIVE GREAT 
RULES OF SELLING 


Gives the proven do’s and don’t’s of profit- 
able selling. It lists the qualities you need 
to sell successfully and shows you how to 
develop them. Explains how to arouse the 
prospect’s interest, build a sales talk, an- 
swer objections, and gives a host of othe: 
essential techniques. A valuable how-to- 
do-it book that fills the need for a sales 
handbook that really tells you 
HOW to sell. By Perey H. 
Whiting, Managing Director, 
Dale Carnegie and Company. 
261 pp., $3.50 














PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
SPEAKING 


Tells how to plan, prepare and deliver any 
kind of business talk or speech, Written in 
the language of business and about actual 
business problems with practical direc- 
tions in how to develop ability, persuasive- 
ness, and self-confidence. Shows you just 
where to get facts and ideas and tells how 
to arrange them for best results. By W. P. 
Sandford, Prof. of Speech, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and W. H. Yeager, Prof, of Speech, 
Ohio State University, Third Edition. 322 
pp., $4.50 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-11-6 
330 W. 42 St., NYC 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exam- 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few eents for delivery, and 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupon—same return 
privilege.) 
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How Easily 


\ “HANDLER” 


Handles Loads 
up to 
4000 Pounds 











Just one lever does it all... SH/F7S, LIFTS, BRAKES! 


The Colson Handler is the first proved-in-service gasoline- 
powered Lift Truck with hydraulic drive and hydraulic control. Just 
one lever does al] the work—selects: speed range (low or high), 
direction (forward or reverse), load movement (raise or lower), and 
brakes (return to neutral applies brakes automatically). 


Rider has unimpaired visibility at all times — backwards or 
forwards, and the “Handler's” extreme maneuverability permits 
efficient operation even on busy, narrow aisles. 


Six horsepower gasoline engine provides plenty of power for 
rugged, round-the-clock operation. 


Why not write today for free descriptive folder? 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
Casters ¢ Hand Trucks « Lift Jack Systems 
Hydraulic, Electric and Mechanical Power Lifts and Transports 
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Steel 


Co. of America in the 192 


used to visit Welland selling billet 
a small outfit making specialty steg 


there 


The plant wasn’t doing we 


and Davis saw an opportunity. 

He interested some friends in Pj 
burgh, and with borrowed money, tog 
over the plant in 1928. Then it 
Canadian Atlas Steels Ltd. “‘Canadiag 


was dropped from the name 10 ye 


later. 


Todav, a large hunk of the comme 
stock is owned by Davis, but it’s } 
lieved to be less than a controlling j 


terest 


Of 835,000 common shag 


outstanding, 83.8% are owned in Cq 
and 96.6% of the sharcholde 
are Canadians (Davis became a citize 
during the war). 

Davis, now 69, is an Annapolis ma 
and a mechanical and electrical eng 


ada, 


neer. 


He cleaned up the small. 


equipped Welland plant and by 199 
Atlas was melting its own steel fro 


scrap 


In 1935, the companv organize 


a sales force and set up warchouse 
In 1939, it declared its first comme 
dividend (15¢). The war, and govem 
ment money, sparked a big expansio 
By V-E Dav, Atlas had a topnoté 
reputation as a specialty stcelmake 
e Ledger Trouble—But the company 
has been running into some troubll 
in the past vear or so. 

The specialty steel business I 
to weaken early in 1953, well befor 
carbon steelmakers felt the pinch. G 
nadian auto makers, aircraft producem 
metal fabricators—the big At 
customers—cut back production 4 
drew down inventories. At the sag 
time, raw materials, depreciation, aim 
labor costs increased. 4 

The export business is also partly ® 
blame for Atlas’ present ledger trom 


and 


bles. 


Atlas sets great store by expoml 


—which have run as high as 40%@ 
sales (in 1949)—and has plans for ff 


ture 


expansion, especially in Lat# 


America. But right along it has ha 
to contend with dollar shortages ab oad. 
More recently it has run up agaifi 
strong competition from Austria, Ba 
ain, and West Germany. Then, tog 


the 


se Nard 
3% 


premium of Canada’s dolk 


over the U.S. dollar has hurt Atlag 


sales 


abroad. The export business 


now only 12% of the total. 
This combination of factors slashet 


1952 


sales of $33.8-million to $28 


million last vear; net shrunk from $2. 
million to $872,680. And when Atia 
totted up figures for the first half ¢ 
1954, a loss showed up on the ledgem 
But this week, it looked to Atl 
people as though the second half 7 
and especially ‘the last quarter—mig@ 
erase the deficit. Their confidence # 
buoyed up by reports of improving 
business in the specialty steels—both 
Canada and the U.S. (BW—Oct.309 


p3l). 
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Miergency Electric Plant 
supplies all the electricity you need! 


Prevents losses from frozen plumbing, food spoilage. 








When storms knock out 
electric power... 


Ps 











Protects your family from dangers and hardships. 


When storms interrupt electric 
power you have no heat, refrigera- 
tion, lights or even water if you 
have your own well. Radio, sump 
pump, water heater and other 
electrical equipment cannot op- 
erate. 

You can avoid losses, dangers 
and hardships by installing an 
Onan Emergency Electric Plant in 
your garage or basement. Very 
little space is required; installation 
is simple and inexpensive. When 

ower outages occur, the Onan 

lant supplies regular 115-volt 
A.C. electricity for as long as the 
emergency exists. Automatic con- 
trols start the plant when power is 
interrupted and stop it when power 
is restored to protect your home 
even when you’re away! 

Onan Emergency Electric Plants 
are built in capacities to fit the 
needs of any home or business . . . 
1,000 to 50,000 watts. 


Wi tele FREE estimate / 


If you will let us know 
your requirements we will 
recommend the size and 
type plant you need. 








MODEL 5CW 5,000 watts A.C, 
Gasoline-Powered 





tz 
MODEL 305CK 3,500 watts A.C, 
Gasoline-Powered 


pp 





— /as low as 
D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. $384) 


8334 University Avenue S.E. 
Mi polis 14, Mi ta 








(1,000 watt model) / 
<a 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 





CANADA BRIEFS 





Conversion: Consumers’ Gas Co. of 
Toronto tackles the four-month job of 
switching Toronto to natural gas next 
week. Tennessee Gas Transmission Co, 
is laying down Texas fuel at the Niagara 
River, where Consumers’ picks it up. 
Five years from now, when Alberta gas 
comes east through the Trans-Canada 
pipe line, Toronto expects to cancel its 
U.S. contracts. 
¢ 

Food is plentiful this harvest time, de- 
spite steep declines in grain production 
this year (wheat is off 38%; rye, 50%). 
Carryover from fat harvest in years past, 
reports the Bank of Montreal’s Busi- 
ness Review, has more than offset the 
drop. As of July 31, the wheat carty- 
over was 587-million bu., just a shade 
under 1943’s all-time high. 


& 
More babies—416,825 of them—were 
born last year in Canada than in any 
other year in history. This year, the 
third-quarter population increase—1]8, 
000—was the largest on record. It all 
adds up, says the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, to 15.3-million Canadians on 
Sept. | 

* 
New plants: Standard Oil Co. of British 
Columbia has formally opened its new 
£10-million fluid catalytic refinery near 


Vancouver. It’s designed to use Alberta 
cil, now coming over the Rockies via 


Trans-Mountain pipe line, to replace 
crude that the company has been bring- 
ing in from California. . . . Jaeger Ma- 


chine Co. of Canada, new subsidiary of 
the Columbus (Ohio) construction ma- 
chinery maker, plans a plant at St 


Thomas, Ont. 

° 
New purchases: Union Carbide Canada 
Ltd. is going into petrochemicals, with 
purchase of Dominion Tar & Chem- 
ical Co.’s $10.5-million Montreal plant. 
. . . Ford of Canada is going to buy 
White Motor Co. of Canada’s assem- 
bly and service plant in Montreal, 
make it a Ford center for Quebec. 

° 

The seaway’s first-year of operations- 


slated for 1959—should see 36-million 
tons of cargo passing through; by 1965, 
trafic should hit 52-million tons. That 
estimate, billed as conservative, comes 


from Lewis G. Castle, of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corp. 


7 
Looking south: Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. is thinking about building 


a chemical fertilizer plant in the U.S. 
Pacific Northwest. Cominco’s Calgary 
(Ata.) plant sells a lot across the border, 
may be worried about possible U.S. 
import restrictions. 
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Solve paint-odor problems 
everywhere! New Du Pont 
Odorless Paints make annoy- 
ing paint smell a thing of the 
past while painting is going on! 

Available in all 3 sheens: 
gloss, semi-gloss and flat, these 
new paints make maintenance 
painting in restaurants, offices, 
stores, hotels, schools, and 











REG. vu. 5. pa. 6 





GND Color 


Du Pont ODORLESS “Paints mean. 


Now you can paint busy areas 
without interrupting normal routine 


hospitals possible at any time 
—without inconvenience to 
anyone! 

In addition to substituting 
odorless solvents, Du Pont 
chemists have completely re- 
formulated these finest-quality 
alkyd-base finishes to provide 
easier brushing, quicker dry- 
ing, better lap time and excel- 





..8Us, 


As ESS 


USu,, 


lent hiding . . . give a better 
balance of wanted properties 
than ever before! 

For full information on new 
Du Pont Odorless Paints, con- 
tact your painting contractor 
today or write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


* While there are no pungent solvent odors during application, a 


mild resin odor may be noticed during the drying stage 
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U.S. Money Throws a Scare 


Flow of American dollars into Canadian investment 
funds could throw the market out of kilter by pushing prices of 


securities to artificial highs. 


There’s a slight chill creeping along 
‘Toronto's Bay Street. 

For several months now, conserva- 
tive businessmen in Canada’s financial 
capital have been concerned by the 
increasing flow of U.S. dollars into 
their securities market. ‘They are par- 
ticularly uneasy over the mighty re- 
sources mustered by new Canadian 
investment funds set up by Americans. 

They ask themselves these questions: 
Won't these funds bid up the price 
of the limited number of desirable Ca- 
nadian stocks? 

What would happen if these new 
purchasers were one day to inundate 
Toronto’s narrow security market with 
a flood of sell orders? 

Since last spring, five funds, with 
more than $100-million in assets, have 
set up shop in Canada. Scudder Fund 
of Canada Ltd. was the first (BW— 
May 22’54,pl24). Last month, Key- 
stone Fund of Canada was established, 
with $30-million to invest. This week 
another, smaller fund is opening shop 
—Templeton Growth Fund of Canada, 
organized by New Yorkers with $10- 
million looking for investment. 


¢ Defense—The fund men think Ca- 
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nadian fears are exaggerated. They in- 
sist that their assets are committed for 
the long haul and that their investors’ 
money is a lot better for Canada than 
in-again, out-again operations of U.S. 
oil and uranium speculators. They also 
stress that they are moving slowly and 
cautiously in the Toronto market. 

At first glance, the record seems to 
bear out the fund operators. While 
New York’s security indexes have 
bulled steadily upward over the past 
vear, Toronto’s major industrials have 
lagged far behind (chart). Of course, 
there have been special performers in 
Toronto, as with the favorites in New 
York, and some of them may have 
been run up by fund buying. 

But they haven’t carried Canadian 
indexes up—despite the obvious _pres- 
ence of big new money in the mar- 
ket (value of trading on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange jumped from $70-mil- 
lion in September, 1953, to $116-mil- 
lion in September, 1954). 
¢ Parting of the Ways—Canada’s stock 
markets had their big fling several years 
ago. Historically, Toronto averages 
follow New York. In 1951, however, 
there was a parting of the ways. Korea 








may have frightened some American 
into making a hedge in Canada. Mop 
important, perhaps, was the fact thy 
Canada’s postwar growth suddenly he 
gan to dazzle U.S. eyes. There wm 
a surge of optimistic publicity agg 
talk, and many a U.S. investor—am 
speculator—discovered his  northem 
neighbor. 

The result was a postwar high fo 
Toronto’s industrial index on Sept. I], 
1951—and it hasn’t been matched singe 
Meanwhile, for the past year, Ney 
York has been setting a series of ney 
highs 

One restraining factor on the prige 
of better-grade Canadian stocks is that 
they’ve already been bid up to hi 
levels, and yields have shrunk accord 
ingly. Imperial Oil, for example, yields 
around 2.5%; Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines, 2.7%; du Pont of Canada 
1.3%; Interprovincial Pipe Line, 
2.1%; Canadian Industries (1954) Ltd, 
1.6%: Aluminium Ltd., 3%. 

e Favorites—The blue-chip Canadian 
stocks, by and large the ones the funds 
are buving, stand outside the hustle and 
bustle of mining and oil trading in 
Toronto. In the big days of 1951 and 
1952, the market stimulus was largely 
the industrials—and to some extent the 
oils. Of late, the big volume has been 
uranium (or would-be uranium) mining 
shares, penny stocks most of them. 
These ups and downs account for 90% 
of the volume in Toronto. Of 63-mil- 
lion shares traded in September, only 
2.2-million were industrials. But the 
industrials accounted for more than half 
the dollar value of trading. 

e Thin Market—What worries Cana- 
dians is their limited supply, relative to 
New York, of good equities, and the 
fact that vields are often so low that 
individuals won’t buy them. And while 
they recognize that the new funds are 
only a tiny part of total U.S. security 
holdings in Canada, they wonder if the 
fund operators, who reduce the amount 
of shares avavilable to traders, realize 
the extreme thinness of the market. 
Fund buying alone, they feel, could 
push prices to artificial highs—and it 
could touch off a sharp break if, for 
some reason, people across the border 
wanted to redeem their shares all at 
once 

The funds, they say, were set up & 
sentially as “tax gimmicks.” And what 
brought them to Canada in the first 
place might under some circumstancts 
send them home. 
¢ Tax Dodge—Fund managers admtt 
their pitch is based on tax advantages. 
The Securities Exchange Commission 
has ruled that Canadian investment 
company shares can be registered in 
the U.S., provided no more than 20% 
of the income comes from U. S. sources. 
As Canadian corporations, outfits such 
as Scudder and Keystone pay no U.S. 
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lt started with Saturday Night 


Ever wonder about automation? The 
idea of doing work automatically? The 
fact is, one of its most common appli- 
cations began with home appliances. It 
started with Saturday night—and the 
need for a dependable automatic hot 
water supply for the family baths! 
From that need came a business — 
the making of automatic controls that 
are dependable and low in cost. The 
business that today is Robertshaw- 


What Robertshaw-Fulton has now to help you with 


sey) 


CONTROL of temperatures, pressures, flow 
of materials, storage levels, motion and 
other functions can be made automatic with 
the aid of low-cost Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 


trols. Let's discuss your specific problems. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division 
Grayson Controls Division 
Fulton Syiphon Division 
American Thermometer Division 


Mr. Controls 


Fulton. The business that specializes 
in low-cost precision instruments for 
industry and Seah These devices con- 
trol, measure and activate, making 
sible tomorrow’s automation of flies - 
trial processes, just as, today, they make 
handling of chores about the house 
automatic. 

Meeting the need for low-cost, de- 
pendable automatic instruments has 
made Robertshaw-Fulton what it is to- 


ae 





MEASUREMENT becomes automatic through 
electronics as well as the more conventional 
mechanical means, Robertshaw-Fulton in- 
struments and controls include both types, 
with a wide range of application. 


, Robertshaw Kebedshaw Fab 


BP CONTROLS COMPANY COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pennsylvani¢ 


day. And what it will be tomorrow in 
meeting the requirements of products 
made, bought or used by Industry — 
with five million dollars committed for 
plant expansion...with new, expanded 
research facilities...with new products 
to be announced that will open new 
fields of service. Behind this growth 
are people... specialists in design and 
manufacture of controls and instru- 
ments, waiting to serve you. 


tomorrow’s automation 
i | 


' 





ACTIVATION of machinery — hand or auto- 
matically controlled — is a perfect assign- 
ment for the bellows. Around this “miracle 
worker," Robertshaw-Fulton manufactures a 
multiplicity of instruments. 


Anaheim Division 

Bridgeport Thermostat Division 
Fielden Instrument Division 
Robertshaw Research Center 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls (Canada) Ltd. 
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C U es e TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 











Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 
Write for Special Rates. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Read Rudd-Melikian’s display cartoon ad in this 
copy of Business Week on page 134. See how 
you can have a steady income from your own 
business, Choice franchises open. Factory train- 
ing. Write Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1947 N. How- 
ard St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


EMPLOYMENT 


=P sitions Want 

Attorney: age 30, ex marine world war two, 
willing to travel. Admitted to the bar June 
1953, practicing at present with a large law 
firm in New York City. Seek to better my status 
with another law firm or with a large corpora- 
tion, Have very high ethical manners in law 
practice. Can furnish high recommendations 
from law professors, plus graduated with high 
marks. PW-4406, Business Week. 


Administrative business and promotional ability, 
as well as mechanical capabilities. Vet, 26 can 
buy, supervise and ship. Desire solid employ- 
ment in New York area, Resume on request. 
PW-4427, Business Week. 

Exec. (27) interested in finance—reai estate. 
2 yrs. bus, exper. MBA Harvard Bus. School. 
Moderate salary—relocate. PW-4434, Business 
Week. 

Quality Control Mgr. Graduate Engineer, broad 
manufacturing background, Substantial man- 
agerial & administrative experience. Seeks 
greater or comparable opportunity. PW-4233, 
Business Week 

Mr. Chief Executive Officer: A Pp g 
Age 34, Requests interview for job as your as- 
sistant with opportunity for experience in all 
phases of operations. Outstanding war record, 
Seven years of achievement in industry. Defi- 
nitely relocating. Presently in sales manage- 
ment. PW-4442, Business Week. 

Senior Research Physicist, 37, U. S. citizen, with 
pleasant personality and mature judgment, 12 
years broad experience: electronics physical op- 
tics, patent law, (Automatic-controls, instru- 
ments, audio, aero-nav, hi-polymers.) Excellent 
references. PW-4476, Business Week. 


== Selling Opportunities Wanted 


Manufacturers’ Representatives, Michigan since 
1939 selling textile trim equipment. Want ad- 
ditional related or non-related, productive or 
non-productive line. RA-4283, Business Week. 

Oklahoma City manufacturer desires line of in- 
dustrial equipment or supplies to distribute lo- 
cally, statewide, in Southwest, or nationally. 
Sales, service, and warehousing facilities avail- 
able. RA-4441, Business Week. 

Industrial Manufacturers’ Representative and 
Distributors established 9 years—Philadelphia 
Office—selling direct to industry in 100-mile 
radius. Desire additional quality lines. RA-4458, 
Business Week. 


Manufacturers Representative and Exporter of 
Industrial Equipment, N. Y. ig interested in 
additional iines, including electrical,—wire, 
wiring and line accessories, etc. RA-4503, Busi- 
ness Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Yacht For Charter. Diesel yacht “Alimar,” 75’ 
of spacious luxury, accommodates eight guests, 
plus crew of three, Presently in Baltimore. Of- 
fering special low rate charter for the trip from 
Baltimore to Miami thru the beautiful Inland 
Waterway. Departure about Nov. 15—can ad- 








li dunt, 

















just date to suit charter. After Dec. 1 available 
for charter at Ft. Lauderdale or Miami. Excel- 
lent for use in customer relations. For illus- 
trated brochure, contact: H. I. Moul, P. O, Box 
1269, York, Pa. Telephone 8-1531. 


Need Translations? Any language. House organs. 
Sales letters, Manuals, Catalogues, Advertise- 
ments, Scripts, Technical material a specialty. 
Write Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill 
International Corporation, 330 W. 42, N. Y. 36, 
N. Y 


New products, processes reported from US and 
abroad in fortnightly Newsletter and Confiden- 
tial Bulletin. Annual subscriptions only. Before 
subscribing send $2 for current issues and com- 
plete details, New Products Institute, Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


—— Registered Patent Attorney — 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 114BW1, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C, 


For Sale 
Wanted Surplus Aircraft Parts of termination 
inventories. Get our cash offer by return mail. 
Send lists to: Collins Engineering Company 9050 
Washington Blvd. Culver City, Calif. 


Wanted Surplus Rod & Bar Staini Al 
—Steel—Brass, Any size type and quantity. 
Cash for termination inventories. Send list to: 
Collins Engineering Company 9050 Washington 
Blvd. Culver City, Calif. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Xmas Gift Service—Free of charge. To each per- 
son on your Xmas list: I will send an attractive 
Xmas gift card, with your name as donor, list- 
ing 24 leading magazines. They select their 
favorite one and return to me in prepaid en- 
velope. First copy arrives Xmas—you are then 
billed at reduced Xmas rates. Max Prager 384 
E. 98 St. Bklyn, N. Y. UL- 5-3935. “‘Represent- 
ing national magazines since 1937." 
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Free Big, New Wholesale watch catalog : 
national advertised brand . . . for sales incen- 
tives, contest prizes, awards, business gifts. 
Write on letterhead to: Edward Trauner, Inc., 
521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Write for Christmas gift price list on our sassa- 
fras-hickory smoked hams, turkeys, slab bacon, 
Sausage, cheese, beef chips. Jugtown Mt, 
Smokehouse, Flemington E4, New Jersey. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Anhydrous, Ammonia Bulk Plants & Propane Gas 
Plants installed Write us for Free Literature. 


P. 0. Box 268, Westfield, N. J. 











LOGSDON COMPANY™ 


EXECUTIVE PROCUREMENT FACTORS 
Salaries 10 to 50 thousand yearly. Our service is 
based on $25. per hour plus expenses. Itemized, 
time and charges, submitted weekly. Cancellation 
accepted on 24 hours notice. Send detailed job and 
applicant specifications. 32 years experience, Con- 
fidential. Top References. 

19 W. Jackson Bivd., Chic. 4, Il. HArrison 7-5409 











KEEP ‘clues’ in MIND 


¢ Employment 
© Personnel 


Classified Advertising Division 





© Equipment 
© Special Business Service 
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330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36, N. Y. 
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taxes. Under Canadian law they cy 
either (1) pay a flat 15% tax on jp 
come of (2) pay a regular corporatigy 
tax on their interest receipts whik 
dividend income goes scot-free an 
builds up the value of the shares. Sing 
the funds don’t plan to pay dividend 
to the U.S., shareholders here are on} 
taxed for capital gains—if they hay 
them—when they sell. 

Fund managers believe they will k. 


come a stabilizing factor in Canadiall 


markets. In order to retain their ty 
status—indeed, stay in existence—the 
have to keep the bulk of their hol 
ings in non-U.S. securities, in thi 
case Canadian. 

Such a fund can’t run back and forth 
across the border like an_ individy 
investor or speculator—the money j 
committed to Canada as long as th 
fund exists. 
¢ Danger—There’s no blinking the fac 
that, at worst, so many U.S. shar. 
holders would want to redeem thei 
shares that the funds would have t 
liquidate some Canadian _ holding 
That would be tough on the market 
But it’s hard to conceive of this a 
happening to the funds alone—all th 
other outside investors might want out 
too. And that’s what worries Canadians 
as they look south to Wall Street's big 
bull market and ponder their close tie 
to the American economy. 


Companies Find Canada 
Jealous of Resources 


Businessmen in the U.S. Northwest 
have been feasting their eyes on British 
Columbia’s vast water resources for 
years, dreaming of cross-the-border hy- 
dropower deals. But it looks as if 
they're doomed to dream in vain. 

Aluminum Co. of America planned 
a huge smelter development using Cz 
nadian water in the Alaska panhandle 
two years ago. Ottawa said no. It wa 
dubious about export of natural © 
sources in principle. 

[here was also a practical question: 
Why should Canada nurture low-cost 
competition for its own Aluminum Co. 
of Canada? 

Undaunted, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. has been scheming 
with the British Columbia government, 
planning a $25-million storage dam on 
the B.C. reaches of the Columbi 
River. Reserves created would feed 
U.S. hydro plants downstream, and 
especially Kaiser aluminum production 
(BW Sep.25°54,p164). 

British Columbia apparently thought 
well of the plan. Not so Ottawa. Fet- 
eral legislation to block such a pow 
deal is now being updated; parliamer 
tary and executive opinion in the capital 
seems strong against the deal. 
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THE TREND 





New Goals for the U.S. 


A $500-billion output of goods and services within 
ten years, the goal that Pres. Eisenhower has set for the 
economy, at first glance may not seem much more am- 
bitious than the growth concept offered by previous 
Administrations, The Democrats and their trade union 
supporters have always talked in terms of an expanding 
economy and an ever more abundant life. Their concen- 
tration on this point has sometimes given the Repub- 
licans the appearance of emphasizing only the need for 
a sound dollar and a balanced budget, of stressing sta- 
bility rather than growth. 

Thus, the firm emphasis on growth as enunciated by 
the President may appear to some to be a mere carbon 
copy of the Democratic program. Many of the Presi- 
dent’s supporters in the business community may feel 
that he is abandoning the traditional concepts of his 
party because the policy of stability has been attacked 
by the Democrats as a policy of stagnation. 

But there is a vast difference between the President's 
philosophy and that of his opponents. A rapidly ex- 
panding economy as visualized by the Democrats has 
always come as a result of massive government interven- 
tion. In their view, the government must provide the 
main generating power for growth. They argue that in 
our huge and complex economy, only government spend- 
ing and planning can insure plenty for all. 


The U.S. a Partner 


In committing the U.S. to expansion, Eisenhower 
does not put all the weight and responsibility on the 
government. In fact, his new emphasis on expansion 
does not mean any abandonment of principles. He 
believes that government enterprise—and intervention— 
should be kept at a minimum. The government, he 
holds, should not do what private — can do 
better. 

According to the President’s concept, "growth can 
best be achieved if government is not a substitute for 
private enterprise, but a partner that “must encourage, 
guide, backstop and supplement—but never dominate or 
attempt to regiment our people.” This is part of his 
policy of the last two years. As the economy has shifted 
from a super-boom to more normal levels, the Adminis- 
tration has used its powers to stimulate private enter- 
prise and individual initiative rather than directly inter- 
vening. 

The other basic difference in the Eisenhower plan 
is his belief that expansion can be achieved without 
inflation. The Democratic vision has also been conceived 
in terms of increased purchasing power, but in practice 
it has coupled progress with a deteriorating dollar that 
makes the gains much less impressive. Our gross national 
product is almost four times 1939’s figure, but in con- 
stant dollars we are producing only about twice as much. 
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It is always easier to turn on the tap of inflation and 
to use the massive powers of government to stimulate 
growth. It will be more difficult to attain growth with 
out inflation and without resort to governmental con- 
trols. But the President has dedicated his Administra 
tion to expansion in this way. 

We believe a goal that would provide an increase 
of $3,000—in dollars of stable buying power—for every 
family is possible. But it will take the combined efforts 
of government and private enterprise. The Administra 
tion is pledged to do its part to reach the goal. Private 
enterprise must now raise its sights and use all its 
initiative and ability to make sure it is achieved. 


Spending for Peace 


Although industry's program of expansion for defense 
is no longer stimulating capital spending, businessmen 
are not disturbed by the prospects of continued peace. 
That’s evident from the figures provided by companies 
in the preliminary survey of 1955 plans for new plant 
and equipment made by McGraw-Hill. Manufacturers 
will be spending 7% less in 1955 than they did this 
year, while industry as a whole will be investing only 
5% less. Figures on commercial spending are not in 
cluded in the survey, but the best estimates put it above 
the 1954 level. If it were included, next year’s capital 
spending would be almost up to this year’s total. 

These figures explode the notion that our economy 
can prosper only in times of war. They are a strong 
support, too, for Pres. Eisenhower's conviction that 
government intervention is not a prerequisite for growth. 
True, the figures do not show a rise from last year, but 
the decline is small. 

This. year business kept its spending high in spite of 
widespread talk of a recession. This heavy spending 
helped maintain activity at a very high level. And next 
year’s plans will prov ide the same sort of strength. In 
fact, a larger number of small and medium-sized com- 
panies are holding their spending steady or even adding 
to last year’s amounts—a sign that they are confident 
they have weathered the worst. 

Much of our previous expansion has taken place with 
inflated dollars. Businessmen made their plans with the 
feeling that there would be more inflation to come. But | 
now inflation is out of the economy and plans are based 
on continued stability. They are consistent with the 
increased competition that business is experiencing. 

Industry is concentrating on the consumer. The high 
level of spending in 1955 will mean more goods—and 
more new goods—at attractive prices. This is the way 
to spur buying, the way to increase employment. I 
business and consumers push ahead this way, there are 
no limits to the prosperity of peacetime. 
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How 


Engineering Service 


solved it—saved 
$16,450 a month! 


Little by little it built up—black, vis- 
cous sludge that slowly sealed off and 
insulated the baking chamber from the 
hot oil flowing around it. To maintain 
correct chamber heat, they raised the tem- 
perature of the oil. But this merely ac- 
celerated formation of the sludge which 
finally plugged oil lines and valves, halt- 
ing production. 

It happened regularly in a large plant 
producing electronic resistors. The resis- 
tors were “baked” to remove volatile re- 
sinous substances. An oil heat transfer 
system heated the 50-toot-long baking 
chambers through which the resistors 
passed. Sludge formation caused the sys- 
tem to be shut down an average of one 


hour a month—a loss of $16,000 in 
production! 

A Socony-Vacuum man heard of this 
trouble while making a lubrication anal- 
ysis of the plant. He called in Socony 
Vacuum engineers. Working with plant 
personnel, they studied the system — re 
commended changes in design. They also 
substituted §S/V Heat Transfer Oil for the 
oil previously used. This remedy worked 
Today, the plant is saving $16,000 in 
production per month plus $300 a 
month on maintenance and $150 a month 
on fuel! 

This is how Socony-Vacuum engineer- 
ing service paid off for one plant. Why 


not see what it can do for you? 


SOCONY-VACUUM (coi Libido. 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC, and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 





Steel that raises the speed limit 
in a textile mill 


NEW weaving machine is shattering 
A old speed records in textile mills. Its 
high-velocity picker shoe drives four 
like the 


one below. Then wh-o-o-osh! The shuttles 


shuttles a second along a tr 


zip threads across the loom at 48 miles per 
hour. At first, this speed created problems 
with the tracks. 

The steel originally used couldu’t stand 
the wear of over 100,000 shuttle-launch- 
ings a day at this terrific speed. It wore 


excessively. Caused one weaving machine 
failure after another. [t created other prob- 
lems, too. The steel distorted in harden- 
ing. It chipped and spalled. 

Then the manufacturer turned to 
Timken Company metallurgists. He gave 
them the problem. They recommended 
one of four graphitic tool steels developed 
by the Timken Company —Graph-Mo. 
The manufacturer tried it. The results 


were amazing. 








was no distorting or chipping. 

dl liamond-hard carbides in Graph. 
Mo’s structure eave the tracks exceptional 
resist e to wear. The manufacturer 
switcl to Graph-Mo exclusively. A re. 
cent check shows nota single shuttle track 
failure in over 242,000 hours of use. 

I is another problem that can be 
stam] *Solved—by Timken Graphitie 
Tool Steel’. Why not stamp your prob. 
lem “Solved’’, too? Our metallurgists are 

r to help vou. ’ 

Writ Che Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division. Can-4 
ton 6, Ohio. Cable address: *“TIMROSCO”, 
Tape ed Roller Bearings, Allov and Seam. 


less Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 








BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 
AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 





